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FLUGSCHRIFTEN DES 16. JAHRHUNDERTS 
IN NEU- UND FACSIMILEDRUCKEN* 









Man hat sich daran gewoehnt, die vor 1500 erschienenen 









~ Druckwerke als Inkunabeln oder Wiegendrucke abzusondern 
¥: und ihnen ein besonderes Interesse entgegenzubringen. Nicht 
y nur, dass die Preise fuer Inkunabeln bei Auktionen und im 
RS, Antiquariatsbuchhandel nach einer eigenen Skala berechnet 
i. werden und oft eine schwindelnde Hoehe erklettern, was das 
# kaufende Publikum ganz in der Ordnung findet, auch bei 
at Bibliothekaren und in der wissenschaftlichen Welt geniessen 


diese Drucke eine besondere Wertschaetzung, das Wort 
“Inkunabel” wirkt wie eine Zauberformel, Ehrfurcht gebietend, 
und fuer die Katalogisierung, Beschreibung und Bestimmung 
der Wiegendrucke und fuer die Erforschung der Geschichte des 
Buchdrucks bis 1500 ist mehr Zeit, Muehe, Kraft und Geld 
aufgewandt worden als fuer die ganze uebrige gedruckte Litera- 
tur und die Druckgeschichte von 1500 bis zur Gegenwart. 
Und doch ist der Einschnitt bei der Jahrhundertwende ziem- 
lich mechanisch und willkuerlich. Den Wendepunkt bildet 
vielmehr, fuer Deutschland wenigstens ganz sicherlich, das 
Auftreten Luthers. Das zeigt sich in dem Uebergang vom 
schwerfaelligen Folio—zum handlichen Quart—und Oktav- 
format, in dem durchschnittlich bedeutend verminderten 
Umfang und Preis des einzelnen Buchs, in der maechtig ge- 
steigerten Produktion, sowohl was die Hoehe der Auflagen, die 
Zahl der Nachdrucke, als was die verschiedenen ‘“Sorten’”’ 
betrifft. Das zeigt sich aber besonders darin, dass jetzt die 
Flugschrift, das Buechlein mit sensationellem Inhalt, das auf 
unmittelbare, wenn auch nicht dauernde, so doch dafuer in die 
Breite und Tiefe gehende Wirkung berechnete Presserzeugnis in 
den Vordergrund tritt. 

Zu dem sensationellen Inhalt und der Berechnung auf 
unmittelbare Wirkung auf die Volksmasse passt die man- 
nigfache, oft originelle Einkleidung und Sprache. Achtet man 




















*This paper was presented before the Germanistic Section at the recent 
meeting of the Mod. Lang. Association at the University of Michigan.—Ed. 
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darauf, dann bekommt man besser einen Eindruck von der 
Fuelle und Bedeutsamkeit dieser Literatur, als wenn man 
nach dem Inhalt, den behandelten Themen, der Tendenz, der 
theologischen Stellung der Verfasser und der Entstehungszeit 
gruppiert. Dann erkennt man wohl auch, dass diese Literatur 
mindestens dieselbe Wertschaetzung verdient wie die Inkuna- 
beln, von denen wenigstens die scholastischen Waelzer uns so 
wenig zu sagen haben. Einfache Prosaabhandlungen, Traktate, 
und Predigten sind verhaeltnismaessig selten, haeufig dagegen 
echte und fingierte Briefe und Sendschreiben, Zeitungen, 
Edikte, Erlasse, Thesen, Glossen, kurze Kommentare, Bilderer- 
klaerungen, ganz besonders beliebt ist die Dialogform. LEinige 
Beispiele: Die erste der beiden von mir herausgegebenen 
Flugschriftensammlungen, die in Neudrucken,' eroeffnet ein 
Brief eines jungen Wittenberger Studenten an seine Eltern im 
Schwabenland vom 16. Maerz 1523. Man weiss nicht: ist er 
echt oder erdichtet? Er macht den Eindruck der Echtheit. 
Der j unge Mensch ist von Leipzig, wo er vordem studiert hat— 
wie so viele Leipziger Studenten nach der Disputation zwischen 
Luther, Karistadt und Eck im Juni, Juli 1519%—aus Sehnsucht 
nach dem lauteren Evangelium nach Wittenberg uebergesie- 
delt; die um das Seelenheil ihres Jungen in dem Ketzernest 
besorgte altglaeubige Mutter hat ihm durch einen Ulmer 
Kaufmann einen Brief geschrieben; dieser schickt ihr durch 
denselben Boten die Antwort; das “Wiachslin,” ein aus Wachs 
abgedrucktes geweihtes Agnus Dei, das ihm die Mutter als 
Amulett mitgesandt hatte, hat er als Verschlussmarke hinten 
auf den Brief aufgeklebt; er will naechstens nach Leipzig auf 
die Ostermesse reisen; macht er dort gute Geschaefte, wird er 
sich einen braunen Filzhut kaufen—alles scheinbar unerfind- 
liche Dinge. Aber kann das nicht alles kuenstlerische Auf- 
machung sein, um die Echtheit vorzutaeuschen? 

Ein Beispiel fuer fingierte Eriasse ist die in lateinischen 
Reimversen* abgefasste Generalcitation des Papstes Paul III. an 


' Flugschriften aus den ersten Jahren der Reformation, herausgeg. von 
Otto Clemen. Band LIV. Berlin u. NY, Rudolf Haupt, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1911 
* Die lateinischen Satiren des 16. Jahrhunderts gehoeren mit den deutschen 
zusammen und muessen zum Verstaendnis der letzteren herangezogen werden. 
“Von deutschen Menschen geschrieben und im deutschen Geiste verfasst, 
gehoeren diese literarischen Werke . . . trotz ihres lateinischen Gewandes zur 
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den Klerus in aller Welt, zum Konzil in Trient zu erscheinen, 
wo ueber die von den Laien erhobene Forderung, die Konkubi- 
nen zu entlassen, beraten werden solle, worauf ein entsprechen- 
des bischoefliches Generalmandat, eine Einladung des Dekans 
an die ihm unterstellten Vikare zu einer Vorbesprechung und 
endlich das Protokoll der Klerikerkonferenz folgt. Das letzte 
Stueck ist mittelalterlichen Ursprungs, die einleitenden Stuecke 
sind c. 1542 hinzugedichtet worden, aber so meisterhaft unter 
Beibehaltung des Dunkelmaennerstils, dass man den Unter- 
schied der Entstehungszeiten und die Naehte nicht heraus- 
merkt. Das Ganze ist der Inhalt eines seltenen Druckes, den 
ich als Nr. 5 meiner zweiten Flugschriftensammlung, der in 
Facsimiledrucken,’ neu herausgegeben habe. Im Nachwort 
habe ich eine nuetzliche Arbeit zu leisten gemeint, indem ich die 
von Matthias Flacius 1556 in Basel herausgegebene reichhaltige 
Sammlung: ‘Varia doctorum piorumque virorum de corrupto 
ecclesiae statu poémata ante nostram aetatem conscripta” auf 
ihre Quellen zurueckgefuehrt habe. 

Weiter ‘‘Bildererklaerungen” betreffend. Viele Flugschrif- 
ten weisen einen Titelholzschnitt auf, der das Publikum anlocken 
und den Inhalt andeuten soll. Besonders oft sind bei den 
Dialogen die sich unterredenden Personen auf dem Titel 
vorgefuehrt. Es gibt aber auch Flugschriften, die einen Holz- 
schnitt erklaeren, der schon vorher da war, bei denen also das 
Bild das Primaere ist. Dazu gehoert das “Gespraech zwischen 
einem Christen und Juden, auch einem Wirte samt seinem 
Hausknecht, den Eckstein Christus betreffend’’ vom Februar 
1524.4 Es zerfaellt in zwei Senen. Die erste spielt am Abend 
bis in die Nacht. Der Christ (hinter dem sich der Verfasser 
verbirgt) hat in der Naehe von Nirnberg auf der Landstrasse 
den Juden getroffen und unterhaelt sich dann mit ihm in der 
Herberge bei einem Glase Wein. Der Wirt ist auf der Ofenbank 
eingeschlafen und wird erst wieder munter, als der Jude aus 





deutschen Literatur und Geistesgeschichte” (Paul Merker, der Verfasser des 
Eccius dedolatus und anderer Reformationsdialoge, Halle a. S. 1923, Vorwort 
S. VID 

3 Flugschriften aus der Reformationszeit in Facsimiledrucken, herausgeg. 
von Otto Clemen. Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1921 u. 22. Es konnten bisher 
nur 6 Nummern des ersten Bandes erscheinen. 
‘Nr. 14 des I. Bandes der ersten Sammlung. 
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seinem “Buendelein”’ cin in einem kursaechsischen Staedtchen 
gekauftes Bild hervorholt, an das der Christ nun seine Er- 
klaerungen anknuepft. Als der Jude am naechsten Morgen 
fortgeritten ist, wird das Gespraech—zweite Scene—zwischen 
dem Christen und dem Wirt fortgesetzt. Auch jetzt dreht sich 
die Unterhaltung um das Bild, das der Jude in der Gaststube 
auf dem Tische hat liegen lassen. Der Hausknecht sitzt 
dabei und protokolliert! Das Bild, die “Figur,” soll dem 
Gespraech “‘beigedruckt” sein. Es fehlt aber in beiden Ausga- 
ben, die sich erhalten haben. Der Herausgeber aeusserte: 
“Unmoeglich ist es nicht, dass der Verfasser das ganze Bild nur 
fingiert, um so ein bequemeres Mittel zur Ausfuehrung seiner 
Gedanken zu haben, doch scheinen einige Stellen des ‘“‘Ge- 
spraechs” auf ein wirklich vorhandenes Bild zu weisen.”’ Er 
liefert dann nach den Angaben in der Flugschrift eine Be- 
schreibung des Holzschnitts, wie er aussehen muesste, wenn’s 
ihn gaebe. Es war fuer mich eine grosse Freude, als ich ihn 
nachtraeglich noch fand (4,366). 

Endlich zu den Dialogen, denen ja die eben erwachnte 
Bildererklaerung auch zuzuzaehlen ist. Die in diese Form 
gegossenen, oft einem Drama sich naehernden Flugschriften 
sind besonders reizvoll, volkstuemlich, frisch, lebendig, packend. 
Wir haben ueber sie eine gute Monographie von G. Niemann: 
Die Dialogliteratur der Reformationszeit nach ihrer Entstehung 
und Entwicklung (Leipzig 1905). In meiner ersten Sammlung 
sind eine ganze Reihe solcher Dialoge nachgedruckt. Wie 
mannigfach sie sind nach Form und Inhalt ergibt ein Ueberblick 
ueber die allein in dem I. Bande sich findenden: Ein frisch 
von der Wittenberger Universitaet in sein Thueringer Vaterhaus 
zurueckkehrender Bauernsohn ueberzeugt seinen Vater von der 
Wahrheit der lutherischen Lehre. Vier Personen haben ein 
Gezaenk von der Wallfahrt im Grimmental ‘‘(im Sachsen- 
Meiningschen), was fuer Unrat oder Bueberei daraus ent- 
standen sei.”” Zwei Brueder unterreden sich ueber den 
pomphaften Einzug des paepstlichen Legaten Lorenzo Campegi 
in Nuernberg zum Reichstag am i4. Maerz 1524. Ein Bauer, 
Belial, Erasmus und der Generalvikar des Bischofs von Kon- 
stanz Dr. Joh. Fabri disputieren mit einander. Der Pfarrherr 
zu Kunitz bei Jena argumentiert aus der Bibel gegen einen 
juedischen Rabbi. 
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Auch von den 6 Nummern, die bisher in meiner zweiten 
Sammlung erschienen sind, sind nicht weniger als drei in 
Dialogform eingekleidet. Nr. 3 (Ludus Sylvani Hessi in 
defectionem Georgii Wicelii ad Papistos 1534) ist ein kleines 
witzspruehendes Drama zur Veraechtlichmachung des Georg 
Witzel, des gefaehrlichsten Bekaempfers der lutherischen 
Rechtfertigungslehre, und des wetterwendischen Crotus Rubi- 
anus, verfasst von einem Landsmann Witzels, Antonius Cor- 
vinus. Und als Nr. 1 and 2 habe ich zwei zusammengehoerige 
Dialoge facsimilieren lassen, die in Augsburg im Sommer, 
Herbst 1521 entstanden sind und zu den fruehesten, noch recht 
ungeschickten, aber gerade durch ihr primitives Stammeln 
ruehrenden Versuchen auf diesem Gebiete gehoeren.5 

Damit komme ich zum Schluss dieser kleinen Selbstanzeige. 
Karl Schottenloher hat in einer Besprechung in Nr. 32 der 
Deutschen Literaturzeitung von 1922, in der er meine zweite 
Sammlung freudig begruesst, gezeigt, dass jene beiden Dialoge 
die Nummern 1 und 3 einer aus vier solchen Stuecken beste- 
henden Folge sind. Eine vollstaendige Reihe besitzt Herr 
Jacob Beyl in Wuerzburg und (wie ich jetzt hinzusetzen kann) 
die Dresdner Bibliothek. Es waere sehr zu wuenschen, dass 
wenigstens die Nummern 2 und 4 dieser Folge aoch facsimiliert 
werden koennten. Nun hat mir aber Herr Prof. Dr. Ernst Voss 
freundlicherweise nahegelegt, den Fachkollegen jenseits des 
Ozeans die Bitte vorzutragen, durch Gewaehrung einer Sub- 
vention ueberhaupt die Weiterfuehrung der beiden Sammlungen 
ermoeglichen zu wollen. Jede der beiden Arten der Neu- 
herausgabe hat ihr Fuer und Wider. Ein Neudruck vermag nie 
voellig das Original zu ersetzen. In gewissen (sprachlichen 
und technischen) Untersuchungen reicht er nicht aus, man muss 
da doch das Original einzusehen suchen, was oft nur mit grossen 
Kosten, mauchmal gar nicht moeglich ist. Ein Facsimiledruck 
dagegen ersetzt tatsaechlich das Original. Aber anderseits ist 
es hier schwierig, Lesarten und erlaeuternde Anmerkungen 
anzubrigen, was bei Neudrucken, wo man die Zeilenzahlen, 
Anmerkungszahlen einfuegen, uebrigens auch die Interpunktion 


5 Finen vortrefflichen Ueberblick, zum guten Teil auf Grund meiner ersten 
Sammlung, bietet der Aufsatz von Wilhelm Lucke; Deutsche Flugschriften aus 
den ersten Jahren der Reformation, in den “deutschen Geschichtsblaettern”’ 
IX. Bd. 8. Heft (Mai 1908). 
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schonend regeln und offenbare Druckfehler stillschweigend 
korrigiereu kann, ohne weiteres moeglich ist. Vielleicht wird 
es sich empfehlen, beide Methoden zu kombinieren und 
Flugschriften, die besonders seilten und in ihrer Ausstattung 
besonders interessant sind und nur in einer Ausgabe existieren, 
in Facsimiledrucken, solche Flugschriften aber, die haeufiger 
vorkommen und von denen es mehrere Nachdrucke gibt, in 
Neudrucken ihre Auferstehung feiern zu lassen. Eine kleine 
Serie von Facsimiledrucken in Oktavformat wird nicht ausbleiben 
duerfen. Vielleicht koennen spaeter auch die zeitlichen Grenzen 
(1520-1546) nach vorwaerts und rueckwaerts ueberschritten 
und nicht nur reformationsgeschichtlich, sondern auch allge- 
mein literatur-und kulturgeschichtlich wichtige Erscheinungen 
beruecksichtigt werden. Es waere schoen, wenn durch Weiter- 
fuehrung des Unternehmens mit amerikanischer Unterstuetzung 
eine neues Gemeinschaftsband die deutschen und die ameri- 
kanischen Fachkollegen umschlaenge. 


Zwickau, Ratsbibliothek. 


Ortro CLEMEN 
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THE CLASSICAL TALES IN PAINTER’S 
PALACE OF PLEASURE 


The list of sources prefixed to Jacob’s edition of the Palace 
of Pleasure contains a number of major and minor errors, of 
which some have been corrected by scholars and some have not. 
To mention only one instance of too great reliance upon Jacobs’s 
results, Sir Sidney Lee incorporates them in his article on 
Painter in the Dictionary of National Biography. It is the object 
of this paper to furnish if possible a correct list of sources for 
the classical tales in Painter’s book, and to make a few comments 
upon his method of translation. 

The fifth novel of the first part,’ the story of Appius and 
Virginia, is assigned by Jacobs to Giovanni, Day 20, Novel 2, 
but, as scholars have long known, the source is Livy iii. 31-58. 
For the tale of Croesus and Salon (i. 7) Jacobs gives Herodotus 
i. 50 ff.; Painter makes use of Herodotus i. 29 ff., i. 34, 46 ff., 
86 ff., and perhaps was guided in his omissions by the version 
in Plutarch’s Solon. The story of Chariton and Menalippus 
(i. 10) is taken from Aelian ii. 4; Jacobs gives ii. 17. For the 
anecdote of Perillus and the brazen bull, which forms the 
conclusion of this tenth novel, I have not found a source quite 
close enough to Painter’s to warrant the use of the word “‘trans- 
lation’; he might well have told such a well-known fable from 
memory.” 

Jacobs names Bandello iii.9 as the source of the eleventh 
tale, but, as Koeppel pointed out, Painter’s version is quite 
different from Bandello’s; the source is Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paedia v.1, vi.1 ff., vi.4, vii.3, and the opening part of the 

1T use the word ‘part’ for each of the two original divisions of the Palace, 
and ‘i.7’ designates the seventh novel of the first part, and so on. Page refer- 
ences are made in the usual way to Jacobs’s three-volume edition, London, 1890. 

2 The following versions are more or less close to Painter’s—Gesta Romano- 
rum 48; Orosius, ed. Cologne, 1561, Bk. i, c. 20, pp. 26-27; Erasmus, Opera II. 
392, E; Gower, Confessio Amantis (ed. Macaulay), I, p. 329; Guevara, Dial of 
Princes, Bk. i, c. 46; Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxiv. 89; Valerius Maximus ix. 2, etc. 

3 Studien zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle in der Englischen Literatur 


des sechzehnten jahrhunderts, Quellen und Forschungen LXX. Lee’s article on 
Painter (D.N.B.) does not notice Koeppel’s correction. 
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tale is taken from Lodovicus Caelius Rhodoginus, whom Painter 
mentions.‘ The source of Novel i.13 is Quintus Curtius vii.8, 
not ix.2, which Jacobs gives; Painter’s quotation from Cicero 
appears to be from De Officiis i.19. Jacobs records the correct 
source of Novel i.14, namely, Aulus Gellius i.6, but he lists as 
the “origin” Livy ii.32, and as parallels, Plutarch’: Coriolanus 
vi., and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, vi.76. What these refer- 
ences have to do with the novel I do not know; the only apparent 
bond of connection between two of the references themselves 
is that Livy and Plutarch both allude to the speech of Menenius 
Agrippa comparing classes in the state to parts of the body! 
Painter’s last sentence, about Titus Castriccius, is translated 
from Gellius xiii.22. The sources of Novel i.16 are Aulus 
Gellius iii.8 and i.14; Jacobs gives only the latter. 

Jacobs assigns the next novel, of Camillus and the school- 
master, to “Gellius xvii.24,”’ with Livy v.26 as the origin. 
There is no “xvii.24’’ in Gellius, since the seventeenth book 
contains twenty-one chapters, nor, so far as I know, does 
Gellius ever allude to the story. The source is Livy v.26-27, 
and the account of Camillus’s later career is condensed from 
Livy v. 32, 44, 48, 49. 

The tale of Androdus (Androcles) and the lion is certainly 
translated from Gellius v. 14, as Jacobs says. Baptista Ful- 
gosius, whom Painter names among his authorities for Part 
Two (Painter, II, 158), tells the story at about equal length, 
but many details differ.6 There is a longer and freer version 
in Guevara’s Epistolas Familiares, a book from which Painter 
took three novels of Part Two:’? I mention it here because in 

* Lodovicus Caelius Rhodoginus, Lectionum Antiquarum, (Lugduni, 1560), 
II, 231. And see below, p. 13. 

5 Gellius mentions Camillus twice (xvii. 2. 14 and 21. 20), but briefly and 
in other connections. Plutarch’s version (Camillus x) is about as long as Livy’s, 
but differs constantly in details. The versions in Val. Max. vi. 5. 1, Zonaras 
vii. 22, and Aurelius Victor 23, are of only three or four lines; the last two 
references Jacobs gives as Zonaras vii: 32 and Victor 33. 

§ Fulgosius v. 2. 

7 Epistolas, ed. 1648, Part One, p. 143; ed. Barcelona, 1886, Part One, p. 87. 
The story was translated by E. Hellowes in his volume of selected letters of 
Guevara (1574), but not by Fenton in his similar volume (1575). In the 1584 
edition of Hellowes, see pp. 83 ff. 

Early editions of Gellius (e.g. Lyons, 1546) have Androdus, not the usual 
modern form of the name. 
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one detail, the use of salve on the lion’s paw, Painter seems to 
have recalled Guevara. 

Novel i.23 is translated from Gellius xii.1; Jacobs gives 
xvii.12. The twenty-fourth novel is taken from Gellius xv.22; 
Plutarch’s Sertorius and Cicero’s Pro Lege Manilia were also 
used. The two parts of Novel i.26 are drawn from Gellius 
v.10 and ix.16.5 In spite of Painter’s explicit statement that 
he translated the twenty-seventh novel from Bandello, Jacobs 
names Plutarch’s Demetrius as the source.’ The novel of 
Timon, which Jacobs assigns to Plutarch, is translated from 
Gruget’s French version of Mexia’s Silva.” 

The first novel of Part Two, which tells of the Amazons, 
Jacobs derives from Herodotus iv.110, but there is no connec- 
tion between the two. Painter’s tale is translated with a few 
brief omissions from Gruget’s rendering of Mexia.“ The 
omissions consist of references to authorities; those references 


8 There is a slight difficulty here. Painter says (p. 99): “Emonges whiche 
Aulus Gellius (who reporteth t2nne of the former Histories...” Asa 
matter of fact, Painter took eleven of the preceding stories from Gellius—twelve, 
according to Jacobs, but Novel i. 17, as I said, is from Livy. Painter names 
Gellius in three novels, 14, 19, 24. He may have been using “tenne” as a round 
number, or he may have made a slip. 

® Bandello ii. 55. Plutarch’s version (Demetrius xxxviii) is brief. 

10 Les Diverses Lecons de Pierre Messie, 1557, part one, chap. 18, pp. 69-71; 
chap. 20 in the Spanish original. 

Jacobs names Plutarch, Antony Ixx. He says also that Erasmus tells of 
Timon in the Adagia, but does not say where. I find nothing in the Adagia— 
though a needle may escape one in that haystack—but there are some brief 
anecdotes of Timon, those concerning Apeimantus and the fig-tree, in the 
A pophthegmata (Opera IV, 248 B). 

1 Part one, chapters 10-11, in both French and Spanish. Painter doubtless 
had the Spanish before him, but he preferred apparently to follow the French, 
One bit of evidence will serve. 

Mexia: “trataron sus casamientos y paz con los varones de una delas comar- 
canas prouincias. . . . ” (Silva, ed. 1556, p. 37). 

Gruget: “A cete cause elles traiterent mariage auec aucuns de leurs voisins; 
nommez Gargariens (comme le dit Pline) . . . ” 

Painter: “For this cause they treated mariage with their neighbors named 
Gargarians (as Plinie sayeth) .. . ” 

In Novel i. 29 (Painter I, 114) Painter mentions Mexia’s work under its 
Spanish title, and of course must have known Spanish, but in this reference he 
seems to give himself away. He says that the story (i. 29) is set forth “in the 
34 Chapter of the first parte of his worke, called La Selua di varie Lezzioni.” 
It is in chap. 34 of Gruget, but chap. 37 in the Spanish—unless in some edition 
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which Painter gives—to Strabo and Pliny—occur in his source. 
The conclusion of the novel (after “at this day to be found,” 
Painter II, 165) is Painter’s own contribution or taken from 
some source that I have not encountered. 

The second novel recounts three episodes in the life of 
Alexander. Jacobs gives as the source Quintus Curtius x.5, 
which has no relation to the novel. The source of the first 
story, that of Sisigambis, is Curtius iii.12; the episode of Thais 
is from v.7, and the account of Alexander’s adoption of Persian 
habits of luxury is from vi.6. Jacobs names Plutarch’s Alex- 
ander as the “source and origin” of the tale of Timoclia (ii.3). 
Painter himself says at the beginning of the story that he might 
have taken it from Curtius, but, since Plutarch in De claris 
mulieribus tells it in greater detail, he has followed the latter; 
in the face of this candid statement the editor’s perversity is 
inexplicable.” 

Painter says that Novel ii.8 is “tolde by Titus Liuius, as 
two of the former be.” Only one of the former stories (ii.6) 
was taken from Livy, and when Painter says that two are told 
by Livy he is probably including the story of Sophonisba (ii.7), 
which he had doubtless read in Livy xxx.12-15, although he 
used Bandello’s version for his source. 

The source of Novel ii.12 (the Trajan-Plutarch letters) is 
Guevara’s Epistolas.™ The next novel, of Lamia, Lais, and 
Flora, Jacobs and Lee assign to “ ‘Pausanias and Manitius’ 
(text).” I do not know of any work of that name. The novel 
is translated from Guevara’s Epistolas.* The source of Novel 





that I have not seen. The Latin phrases in Novel i. 29, however, show that 
the story is based directly on Jerome’s epistle Ad Gerontiam viduam de mono- 
gamia, to which Painter alludes. 

#2 Painter’s source is Plutarch’s De claris mulieribus (Moraiia, ed. Bern- 
ardakis, II, 239 ff.). The version in Plutarch’s Alexander (xii) is quite short, and 
so is the one in the prefatory chapter to Brende’s Curtius, ed. 1561, p. 10. It is 
told also in Fulgosius, vi. 1. 

3 Lee rightly names Guevara’s Letters, but Jacobs gives only “Guevara,” 
which might be misunderstood as referring to the Trajan-Plutarch correspon- 
dence in the Diall of Princes (Bk. i, c. 36). In the 1648 edition of the Epistolas, 
see Part Two, pp. 300 ff. The Trajan-Plutarch letters do not appear in Hel- 
lowes’s volume, but are in Fenton’s (ed. 1582, pp. 121 ff.), in very much garbled 
form compared with Painter’s version. 

“4 Epistolas, ed. 1648, Part One, pp. 369 ff.; ed. Barcelona, 1886, pp. 254 
ff. Neither Hellowes nor Fenton translated the piece. 
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ii.14 (Zenobia) is said by Jacobs and Lee to be Tacitus, Annals, 
xii.51. Tacitus has a few lines about a Zenobia who died in the 
middle of the first century A.D., but Painter’s Zenobia, and 
the Roman emperors who have a prominent place in the 
novel, belong to a period around 266-74 A.D.—some century 
and a half after Tacitus died. This novel also is translated 
from Guevara.” 

It seems best to summarize the facts which have been set 
forth. The classical tales, according to Jacobs and Lee, are 
to be distributed among the following sources: 


STOTT Le tee Novels i.6, 7; ii.1. 
BEBine a 00:0 00.00 00 eclanusckine dalth deeds copeeetnnetattincael i.8, 9, 10. 
IF COE TT Oe ee Ee i.27, 28; ii.3 
sn n.60ncns 0o eccnne ce tb tnankens eens chbenp an Seek seen i.14-26. 
BEE won ba spc cans. cent cisseeuepe bees on 5usp ash) 46666544 455k 
pV VISE TETTTL ITO le keke ii.14. 
Clea CO, ois css ils. 66s. UA MN set i.12, 13; ii.2. 
ee ee UL 
Cs ino oc nnnennbadeseadtdnanttsbesemneseenersansediiiel ii.11, 15. 


SI «0.05 dinen opxtrdtndshue ts inidesnkinee snd ohn) ohunaee nee 
I Di cccsksaphdnpoccevevcscscusece Se btU ls dees its cn 
“Pocaniinn Ge MR oo o's os ii oe bee cok de bi eee etc Wicths cides ii.13. 

Koeppel pointed out that Novels i.11 and i.27 were taken 
from Xenophon and Bandello respectively, not from Bandello 
and Plutarch. As we have seen, Painter derived six stories of 
Part One from Livy, not four, as Jacobs and Lee have it. This 
result agrees with Painter’s own statement: “Sixe of them 
haue I selected out of Titus Liuius.’”’” 

What I think is a correct list of sources is the feperre 


Herodotus. . b vthlad cee adie’ Vwasennideh eed ves stan «+ shy 2. 
pe heey re ee ee “i8, 9, 10. 
Plutarch’s Moralia. . PT ee Oe ee ee me 3 
eR iiss nettlincneneitintlckukcs:cimaktind+ sss cameiiee 14-16, 18-26. 
ence siuned ons ss chsh clnanssbests ananesseestanasen i.1-5, 17; ii.6, 8. 
Cees CI sn iis oi. eels Vober s apt dFesed thn i.12, 13; ii.2. 
Te bw 0 .00:2.6006000086500uesnss'o dno peiev et cawnniebenen shee 
ES a ee Te i.28; ii.1. 
GS Cs 6c o.nnxynine cnnkeis eda 0 anne vans acagesnagnt ii.12, 13, 14. 


OI. vaio os ca ad cn bdeectcsvesceeesceducesces ch ss Gaye 
CO. goin vic 00 cc tbiinpieed<s ices ccwcaivs recs id delewednnede Gee 


% Epistolas, ed. 1648, Part Two, pp. 260 ff. This material does not appear 
in Hellowes, but is in Fenton (ed. 1582, pp. 232 ff.). Fenton treats it with even 
more than his usual freedom. 

% Painter, I, 10. 
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As for Painter’s method of translation, it would need far 
too much space to go into any detail, and I can only summarize 
a discussion given elsewhere.’ His accuracy is seldom at 
fault. His additions to stories taken from classical sources 
are nearly all in the nature of ‘morals.’ His didactic aims are 
expounded with fervor and fluency in his preface, and are 
relentlessly carried out in the novels; as an Elizabethan he 
readily adopts the attitude of a preacher with exempla. But 
while Painter has a Pumblechookian eye for ‘deducting’ moral 
lessons, the sermons are not always of his own devising, and a 
number of the longest ones—introducing tales translated from 
Belleforest—are taken over from his original. 

Painter’s other additions to the classical stories are com- 
paratively slight, and consist mainly of phrases explaining 
allusions in his sources which might be unfamiliar to his readers. 

His omissions, especially when his source is an historian, 
seem in general to be prompted by a desire to instruct and 
edify, and yet not to swamp the reader with history. To take 
one example, in translating the first novel Painter leaves out 
Livy’s two lines regarding the Cluilian trench; the account 
of the debate about the nationality of the Horatii and Curiatii; 
all of Livy’s twenty-fourth chapter, which describes the cere- 
monial of treaty-making; two sentences concerning the burial 
and sepulchres of the dead; about fifteen lines describing the 
trial, condemnation and appeal of Horatius; eight lines about 
the expiatory sacrifices required of the young man on his 
acquittal. Apart from these and a number of minor omissions, 
the tale is literally translated. Ordinarily the sources chosen 
offer much less occasion for abridgment. What Painter retains, 
he generally translates with close fidelity—for an Elizabethan— 
and, when his material is somewhat scattered, he secures a 
continuous narrative by simple skipping rather than by means 
of a condensed paraphrase of the omitted passages. Of course 
these remarks, as generalizations about some forty novels 
drawn from various sources, need to be qualified in certain 
cases. 


17Tn an unpublished dissertation on Classical Themes in English Non- 
Dramatic Literature of the Sixteenth Century (1923), in the Harvard University 
Library. 
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We are accustomed to think of Painter’s Palace in the 
light of what proved to be its historical importance, as a 
source-book of Italian plots for Elizabethan dramatists. But, 
in his first part at least, Painter was feeling his way, and this 
first part is a miscellany intended, as he says, for “‘all states 
and degrees,” to be “delectable . . . for all sortes of men.”’ 
Thus the first part has a distinct affinity with the jest-books. 
Painter not only tells a number of brief anecdotes of clever 
repartee, of precisely the jest-book pattern, but makes the 
relationship more tangible by repeating three stories which 
were in the Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and Quicke Answeres.* 

Painter evidently learned from the sale of his first venture 
what the public wanted, and proceeded to satisfy the craving 
in his second part. With two exceptions (i.27, 28) the twenty- 
eight classical tales of the first part are from sober ancient 
sources. In the second part there are thirteen classical novels— 
for the eleventh and fifteenth are only nominally classical— 
and only four are taken from classical sources; the other 
eight are from Bandello and Guevara and Maxia. Apparently 
sedate British readers liked the warmth which Bandello im- 
parted to his classical plots, and stories with a ‘love-interest’ 
bulk more largely in the second than in the first part. 

In the case of stories from Greek sources Painter almost 
certainly used Latin versions. Before discussing the abundant 
internal evidence for this opinion I may quote a rather signifi- 
cant remark of Painter’s: 


“Referring the studious reader, desirous to know the state of his life and 
doinges, to the plentifull recorders of such memorable and worthie personages: 
Plutarche de vitss silustrium, and Appianu’s de ciuili Romanorum bello. Which 
beinge Greeke authours, be very eloquently translated in the Latine, thone by 
Gulielmus Xilander 1561, and thother by Sigismundus Gelenius 1554.” 


Painter might here be offering a crib to uneducated readers 
which he did not need himself, and it is not possible of course 
to prove that he did not know Greek. But in almost every 
instance a sufficient number of parallel passages can be brought 
together to show that, whether or not he had any knowledge of 
Greek, he translated from Latin. There is no space for pre- 


18 Painter’s i.18, 21, 26, are Tales 21, 63, 136, in the Mery Tales. 
19 Painter, I, 96. 
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senting the array of parallels which form a convincing proof, 
but I may perhaps give one specimen.”” The three renderings 
offered for comparison are from Herodotus, Valla’s translation 
of Herodotus, and Novel i.7 of Painter. 


5 bé rotowe mrpootxe exelvou’ Grnv pév cai eridvpinr obk dpoiws duvards txeiv@ 
éveixat, radra b¢ 4 ebroxin dt adrepixa, Grnpos 5é tori, Gvovos, arafhs Kaxar, 
ebras, ebedhs * & 52 rpds robroves Eri reXevTAGE Tov Blow eb, obros eExeivos 
Ta wavta pe voy radra cuvAdaBelv GvOpwror torvra ddivarév tori... 

Hic etsi illo inferior est in his duobus quae bene illi fortuna denegantur, 
tamen excellit quod illorum inexpertus est, quod prospera fruitur valetudine 
quod malorum expers, quod bonorum liberorum parens, quod formosus est; qui 
si praeter haec diem quoque suum recte obierit, is est . . . : quae omnia 
consequi quamdiu sis homo impossibile est. 

“And as the meane man is inferiour to the rich in these two points, which 
by fortune be denied him, yet he doth excel him, because he neuer hath expertence 
of them; he liueth in good and prosperous health, he neuer feeleth aduersitie, 
he doth nothing that is wicked, he is a father of good children, he is endued with 
formosity and beauty, who if (besides all those thinges) he die well,itishe .. . 
For to obtaine all (whiles you be a liuing man) it is impossible.” 


The verbal resemblance between Valla and Painter is much 
too close to be accidental, and it will be noted that the structure 
of the English follows the Latin, not the Greek—‘‘which be 
denied . . . yet he doth excel . . . because . . . who if”; 
“quae denegantur ... tamen excellit ... quod... qui 
si.’ Further, the phrase “whiles you be a liuing man” is a 
natural rendering of the Latin, but would be a mistranslation 
of the Greek. 

To sum up the result of a mass of evidence of this sort, it 
seems clear that Painter used Valla for the two novels from 
Herodotus; that the three novels from Aelian were translated 
from the Latin of Justus Vulteius; that Novel ii.3, from Plut- 
arch’s Moralia, was taken from the Latin of Ranutinus.™ 
Jacobs says two or three times that Painter borrowed his 
Plutarchan stories from Amyot’s translation. There is abun- 
dant evidence that Amyot was not used for Novel ii.3, the only 
tale which Painter took from Plutarch. 


2° The evidence is given in full in my dissertation cited above. The passages 
quoted here are from Herodotus i.32, Valla’s Herodotus, ed. Paris, 1510, fol. vi. 

%1 Editions of Justus Vulteius appeared from 1548 on. For the Moralia 
I have used the Opuscula Plutarchi . . . sub Prelo Ascensiano etc. MDXXVI 
(p. lix). Xilander’s version of the Moralia did not come out until 1570. 
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Regarding Novel i.11, I cannot say positively that Painter 
used a Latin version of Xenophon—such as the very popular 
one by Filelfo—for the case is complicated by what is a positive 
fact, that Painter made free use of an English translation as 
far as it could carry him. There was available an English 
version by William Barkar, which contained, however, only 
six books.” One or two passages, out of many which might be 
quoted, may be offered for comparison. 


Painter (I, 61): “ ‘I warrant you Cyrus (said Araspas) . . . You saye well 
sayd Cyrus, Therfore keepe this woman as I bid you, and loke wel unto her: 
For peraduenture she is taken in good time.” And so they departed: The yong 
gentleman marking the singuler beautie of the Lady, and perceyuing her great 
honesty, he hauing custodie of her, thoughte he woulde do her pleasure, and by 
gesture sawe that she was not ingrate and unthanckfull, but very diligent: She 
caused her seruauntes to prepare all thinges in readines at his comming in: 
and if he were by chaunce sicke, shee tooke order that he shoulde lacke nothinge.’ 
Barkar (bk. v): “I warraunt you Cyrus sayde he . . . Yee saye well, sayde 
Cyrus, therfore keepe this woman as I bydde, and see well unto hyr: for par- 
aduenture this woman is taken in good tyme. Thus they talkyng, departed: 
The yonge man notyng both the synguler beutye, and perceauynge the greate 
honesty of this woman, thought he would do hyr pleasure, and by continnaunce 
understandynge that shee was not unthankefull, but very diligent on his part, to 
cause hir seruaunts that all thinges at his comyng should be readye, and yf 
he were by chaunce sycke, lacked no keping.”’ 

Painter (I, 64): ‘Abradatas knowing his wiues tokens . . . spedely came to 
Cyrus with two thousand horsemen. They that were the Persian spies, sent to 
‘Cyrus, declaring what he was . . . Then Panthea told her husbande the good- 
nes, temperance, and clemencie of Cyrus towarde her. Who hearing of her 
interteignement, sayde: “What shall I doe Panthea, to render thankes to Cyrus, 
for you and mee?” “What other thing (saide Panthea) but to indeuour your 
selfe, to bee suche a trustie frende to him, as he hath bene to you.” Then 
Abradatas went to Cyrus, and when he sawe hym, he tooke him by the right 
hande and sayde: “For the pleasures that you haue done mee, O Cyrus, I 
haue no more to saye ... ”’ 


Barkar (bk. vi): “Abradates knowyng his wyues tokens . . . spedely came to 
Cyrus, hauing ii. M. horsmen. They that were the Persian espies, sent to 
Cyrus, declaryng what he was . . . Then Pantheia declared ye goodnes, the 


temperancy and the clemency of Cyrus toward hyr. Abradatas hearing it, 
sayd: What shall I do Pantheia to rendre thankes to Cyrus, for you and me? 
What other thing sayd Pantheia, but to endeuor your selfe, to be such a one 
toward hym, as he hath been toward you. Then Abradatas went to Cyrus, 
and when he sawe hym, hee tooke him by the ryght hand and sayd: For the 
pleasures that you haue doone me (O Cyrus) I haue no more to say ... ” 


2 Dated “1560?” in H. R. Palmer, List of Editions and Translations of the 
Greek and Latin Classics published in England etc., and in Brit. Mus. Cat. 
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But Barkar’s translation, as I have said, ended with the 
sixth bock, in the middle of the story of Panthea, so that 
for the rest of the novel Painter had to translate directly from 
the Greek or from a Latin version—and of course in writing 
that part of the novel in which Barkar could be of service 
Painter must have had the Greek or Latin or both before 
him.” This second half of the novel yields very little evidence 
of any sort, but a few straws seem to show how the wind 
blows. 


Painter: “a frende of worthy remembraunce.” 

Filelfo: “amicus dignus memoratu.” 

Xenophon: ¢giros &itos. 

Painter: “Cyrus for a certayn space holding his peace, powred forth aboundance 
of teares, and then said ... ” 

Filelfo: “Tum Cyrus aliquantum temporis tacens collachrymauit, deinde ita 
est loquutus ... ” 

Xenophon: «ai 6 xpos xpévor pévy twa cw xaredaxpvoe, trata be égbeytaro. 
Painter: ““‘A monument also, according to his worthinesse, shal be erected upon 
his graue.” 

Filelfo: “monumétum multi nostrum pro dignitate in tumulum erigent.” 
Xenophon: 16 priya roddol xwoovew afiws quar. 

Painter: “thy great chastitie and vertue.” 

Filelfo: “pudicitiae & omnis virtutis gratia.” 

Xenophon: cwepocivys Wexa xal waons dperijs. 


One’s conclusion therefore is that in no case did Painter 
translate directly from Greek.* 

Painter was not above borrowing from an English transla- 
tion of a Latin classic. In every one of the three novels taken 
from Quintus Curtius (i.12, 13, ii.2) he took over a considerable 
number of passages, large and small, from John Brende’s version 
of 1553. The longest verbatim quotations occur in Novel ii.2, 


In 1567 Barkar published a translation of the eight books of the Cyro- 
paedia. This came too late for Painter of course. Barkar evidently disdained 
to lean on one who had already leaned on him, for his rendering of the rest of the 
story of Panthea, in book vii, shows no parallels with Painter; two or three 
isolated and insignificant words agree, but that seems accidental. 

* Incidentally, this second part of the novel of Panthea where Painter is 
not following Barkar (which begins with the paragraph beginning on p. 66) con- 
tains several grotesque errors in translation. 

% Quotations from Filelfo are from Xenophon, Ojera, ed. H. Stephanus, 
1562, (Greek and Latin), Latin version of Cyropaedia, p. 78, sections 109-110. 
Extracts from Xenophon are from Bk. vii, c. 3, sec. 5 ff. 
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where two passages of a hundred and two words and ninety- 
three words are calmly appropriated.” 
DovucLas BusH 
Harvard University 


* Some details may be added. Painter names Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
among his authorities for Part Two, but I find no evidence of his having been 
used as a source, at least directly, and in any case Latin translations were 
available. Appian is mentioned in the list of authorities and again in the 
passage cited above, where Painter refers the reader to a Latin translation. 
Painter alludes to Homer (Novel ii.20, II, 364), but if he had any first-hand 
knowledge he might have gained it through Latin. The Greek epigram and 
the allusion to Plato in the novel of Don Diego are translated from the French, 
and so is a quotation from Euripides (Painter, III, 250, 286; I, 283). The refer- 
ences to Plato and Aristophanes in the novel of Timon are translated from the 
source. (26) Painter, II, 169; Brende, p. 87. 




















UUERDAN UND UUESAN 
MIT DEM PARTIZIP PASSIV 
IN DER ALTHOCHDEUTSCHEN TATIANUBER- 
SETZUNG 

Vorliegende Untersuchung soll sich mit uwerdan und uuesan 
in Verbindung mit dem Partizip Passiv in der althochdeutschen 
Tatianiibersetzung befassen. Es soll darin der Versuch gemacht 
werden festzustellen, welcles der Unterschied ist in 1. der 
Anwendung, 2. der Bedeutung, 3. dem Ursprung, 4. dem 
temporalen Wert, and 5. dem syntaktischen Gebrauch von 
uuerdan und uuesan in diesen Verbindungen. 

Ehe man aber zur eigentlichen Betrachtung iibergehen 
kann, muss man sich klar werden iiber den Gebrauch von A. 
uuesan, B. uuerdan, und C. dem Partizip Passiv im allgemeinen. 

A. Uuesan. Uuesan bedarf keiner weiteren Besprechung. 
Es wird gebraucht um Zustinde oder Tatsachen auszudriicken, 
die bestehen oder als bestehend gedacht werden. 

B. Uuerdan. Uuerdan wird bebraucht, 

I. Absolut in der Bedeutung von, 

1. werden, geschehen, eintreten, sich begeben. Vergl. 
Priis. 2, 9; 25, 5; 146, 3; Priit. 12, 4; 14, 3; 44, 28; 49, 1; 56, 2; 
63, 1; 228, 3 &. 

2. werden, geschehen, eintreten, sich begeben, mit Anlage 
zur Bedeutung, anfangen zu sein. Pris. 15, 3; 38, 7; 96, 2; 
Prat. 52, 2: 97, 2: 2, 2. 

3. werden, geschehen, eintreten, sich begeben, anfangen 
zu sein. Vom neuhochdeut. Standpunkt stark futurisch 
gefarbt (sein werden); jedoch im Althochdeutschen ohne 
zweifel Prisens. 77, 4; 77, 4; 147, 2; 153, 2. 

II. Mit pridikativer Erginzung in der Bedeutung von 

1. werden, eintreten in einen Zustand. (Es begibt sich, 
dass etwas so ist. Es faingt an zu sein.) Pras. 13, 3; 36, 3; 
113, 1; 127, 1; 135, 15; 139, 3; 242, 4. Prat. 5, 10; 82, 1; 82, 4; 
88, 4. 

2. werden, eintreten in einen Zustand, sich begeben, mit 
Hervorkehrung der Bedeutung, anfangen zu sein. Pris. 
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Uuerdan und Uuesan 


2, 9; 47, 4; 60, 4; 60, 11; 146, 1. Pritt. 91, 1; 92, 6; 135, 1; 
182, 3; 217, 4. 

3. werden, eintreten in einen Zustand, anfangen zu sein. 
Vom neuhochdeutschen Standpunkt stark futurisch gefirbt 
(sein werden). Priis. 44, 8; 65, 3; 65, 5; 82, 7; 82, 7; 82, 9. 

Aus dieser Zusammenstellung geht hervor, dass wuerdan 
nie einen schon bestehenden Zustand oder eine schon beste- 
hende Tatsache bezeichnet. Es bedeutet stets, dass der Zustand 
erst angetreten wird oder, dass die Tatsache erst eintritt. Es 
legt also den Nachdruck auf den Anfang. Deshalb ist seine 
Bedeutung gewoéhnlich, werden, geschehen, eintreten, sich 
begeben, anfangen. 

Was den temporalen Wert betrifft, so sind diese Formen 
entweder Prisentia oder Priterita. Die Beispiele, die je unter 
Rubrik drei stehen, sind vom neuhochd. Standpunkt stark 
futurisch gefiirbt; jedoch liegt kein zwingender Grund vor 
anzunehmen, dass sie auch im Althochdeutschen als Futura 
empfunden wurden. Ebensowenig wie man annehmen darf, 
dass alle Verba Perfektiva Futura sind. 

C. Partizip Passiv. I. Bedeutung. Das Partizip Passiv ist 
von haus aus verbales Adjektiv und kann demnach gebraucht 
werden, 

1. als Adjektiv und bezeichnet dann den bestehenden Zustand. 

199, 8 uuas gibuntan (gebunden seiender.) 

2. Zweitens kann es seinen verbalen Charakter hervorkehren 
und wird dann, a) présentisch gebraucht und bezeichnet “das 
sich-befinden in dem durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte 
Handlung verursachtwerdenden Zustand.” 

142, 1 gisentite sind (gesandt werdende) 

b) perfektisch gebraucht und bezeichnet “das Erreichen des 
durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte Handlung bewirkt worde- 
nen Zustandes.”’ 

2, 9. bim gisentit (gesandt wordener)*? 

1 Das Partizip Passiv kann, wo es priisentisch oder perfektisch gebraucht 
wird, mit dem Hilfszeitwort zu einer Einheit zusammenschmelzen und verliert 
dann seine Zustandsbedeutung und driickt die reine Handlung aus. Die 
Umschreibung mit dem Partizip Priisens (und uuesan) bezeichnet dann die 
vor sich gehende Handlung; die mit dem Partizip Perfekt die vollendete Hand- 
lung. 

"s Um alle Vorurteile zu beseitigen sei hier bemerkt, a) dass der Gebrauch 
von uuerdan in den althochdeutschen Umschreibungen sich nicht mit dem 
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Es ist nicht immer leicht zu entscheiden, wie man in jedem 
Falle das Partizip Passiv aufzufassen hat. Eine Umschreibung 
wie z.B. 117, 5 gizimbrot uuas thiz tempal, kann vom althochd. 
Standpunkte aus heissen,* 1. Ein gebaut werdender, d.h. einer 
an dem die Handlung des Bauens von Anfang bis zu Ende 
vollzogen wird (wurde gebaut); 2. ein gebaut wordener, d.h. 
einer an dem die Handlung des Bauens vollzogen worden ist. 
(Braucht nicht identisch zu sein mit, war gebaut worden); 
3. ein gebaut seiender, d.h. einer der sich im Zustande des 
Gebautseins befindet, z.B. Er war aus Holz gebaut. 

Wie soll man nun aber bei diesem Sachverhalt in den einzel- 
nen Fillen mit einiger Sicherheit bestimmen, wie das Partizip 
Passiv aufgefasst werden muss? 


Partizip Prisens vs. Partizip Perfekt (bezw. Part. Adjektiv). 


Das Partizip Prasens bezeichnet, wie oben bemerkt wurde, 
das Sich-befinden in dem durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte 
Handlung verursacht werdenden Zustande, oder, wo es mit 
dem Hilfszeitwort zu einer Einheit zusammengeschmolzen ist, 
die vor sich gehende Handlung. Daher kann man, um fest- 
zustellen, ob das Partizip Passiv prasentisch gebraucht ist oder 
nicht, 1. erstens, ganz objektiv verfahren, indem man sich nach 
der lateinischen Vorlage richtet. Wo namlich die althochdeut. 
Umschreibung einem latein. Prisens, Imperf., Perfekt His- 
toricum, oder irgend einer Futurform (das Althochdeut. 
unterscheidet nicht wie das Latein zwischen den verschiedenen 
Futurformen,) entspricht, ist das Partizip Passiv prdsentisch 
aufzufassen, da diese lateinischen Formen alle (vom althoch- 
deutsch. Standpunkte aus) eine vor sich gehende Handlung 
(bezw. einen bewirkt werdenden Zustand) ausdriicken. 

Wo die althochdeut. Umschreibung hingegen einer latein 
Umschreibung mit esse (ausgenommen Perf. Hist., und die 
Futurformen) entspricht, ist das Partizip Passiv perfektisch 
(bezw. adjektivisch) aufzufassen, da diese latein. Formen 





Gebrauch von werden im Neuhochdeutschen deckt. b) dass der Gebrauch von 
uuesan im althochdeutschen Tatian dem Gebrauch von “to be” in den englischen 
Passiv-Umschreibungen sehr nahe steht; sowie dem von “werden” im Neuhoch- 
deutschen. 

’ zimbron, ist hier terminativ aufzufassen. Vergl. Pollak, P.B.B.; XLIV, 
353-425 iiber “bauen.” 
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entweder den erreichten Zustand (bezw. vollendete Handlung) 
oder den bestehenden Zustand ausdriicken. 

In einem Satze wie z.B. 117, 5 in fierzug inti in sehs iaron 
gisimbrot uuas thiz tempal (XL et VI annis aedificatum est 
templum hoc) ist das Partizip Pass. priisentisch aufzufassen, 
weil gisimbrot uuas einem latein. Perf. Hist. entspricht und 
deshalb soviel heisst wie, “war ein von Anfang zu Ende gebaut 
werdender’’ oder aber so viel wie im Englischen “‘was built,” 
oder neuhochdeut. “wurde gebaut.”’ 

An folgender Stelle, hingegen, 78, 9 inti leitun inan zi thero 
bravvu thes berges ufan then iro burg uuas gisimbrotiu (et 
duxerunt illum usque ad supercilium montis supra quem civitas 
illorum erat aedificata), kann das Partizip Pass. nicht prisen- 
tisch sein, da die Umschreibung einer der latein. Umschreib- 
ungen mit esse (ausgenommen Perf. Hist. und die Futurformen) 
entspricht, und diese keine vor-sichgehende Handlung aus- 
driicken. Vergl. 148, 6 inti bislozzano uuarun thio duri, mit 
230, 1 inti duri uuarun bislozzan; und 134, 1 uuarun gitan, mit 
99, 4 thiu gitaniu uuarun. 

2. Zweitens kann man subjektiv verfahren, indem man sich 
nach dem Zusammenhang richtet. In den meisten Fallen 
bestitigt die subjektive die objektive Auffassung. Gizimbrot 
uuas (117, 5) liesse sich ebensogut aus dem Zusammenhang als 
aus der latein. Vorlage erkliren. 

Jedoch kommen Fille vor, die Schwierigkeiten bieten. 
Es sind dies, zunichst, die Fille, in denen die subjektive Auffas- 
sung die objektive nicht bestitigt, z.B. 108, 7 bin gitruobit 
(turbor). Hier entspricht die althochdeut. Umschreibung 
einem latein. Prisens und doch kann das Part. Pass. nicht 
Prisentisch aufgefasst werden. Es muss schlechterdings als 
Adjektiv betrachtet werden In solchen Fillen wurde in 
dieser Arbeit stets zu Gunsten der subjektiven Auffassung 
entschieden .‘ 

Sodann kommen Fille vor, in denen das objektive Kriterium 
nur eime Auffassung zulisst, wihrend vom subjektiven Stand- 
punkte aus zwei oder sogar drei méglich waren. In einem 


* Diese Faille lassen sich dadurch erklaren, dass das latein. 
Zeitwort eine zweifache Bedeutung in sich begreift, z.B. 

turbor, ich werde betriibt (158, 3) 

ich bin betriibt (108, 7) 
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Satze wie 229, 3 Inti sie sagetu thiu dar gifaniu uuarun in uuege 
(gesta fuerant), kann das Part. Pass. nach dem objektiven 
Kriterium nur perfektisch aufgefasst werden. Subjektiv 
betrachtet, hingegen, liesse sich das Part. Pass. ebensogut 
prisentisch als perfektisch auffassen. In solchen Fillen wurde 
natiirlich zu Gunsten der Auffassung entschieden, die sich 
sowohl objektiv als auch subjektiv bestitigen liess. 


Partizip Perfekt vs. Partizipales Adjektiv. 

Um zwischen dem Part. Perf. und dem Partiz. Adjektiv 
zu unterscheiden, kann nur subjektiv verfahren werden, da 
im Latein. ebenso wenig wie im Althochdeut. ein Unterschied 
in der dusseren Form besteht zwischen einer Umschreibung mit 
Part. Perf. und einer mit Partizip. Adjek. Deshalb ermangelt 
jeder fiussere Anhaltspunkt. Zudem wird die Sache noch 
dadurch erschwert, dass der Unterschied zwischen dem Part. 
Perf. und dem Partiz. Adjek. ein rein subjektiver ist und deshalb 
in vielen Fallen sowohl die eine als die andere Auffassung 
méglich wire. Niheres folgt jedoch unten. 

II. Das Partizip Passiv im Verhiltnis zu den Aktionsarten. 
A. Durativ. Das Part. Pass. von Durativen kommt nie perfek- 
tisch vor. Es kommt nur prisentisch oder adjektivisch vor. 
Wo es prisentisch gebraucht wird, bezeichnet es das Verweilen 
in einem durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte Handlung verur- 
sacht werdenden, ohne Bezug auf Anfang oder Ende gedachten 
(i.e. dauernden) Zustande. Grafisch liesse sich dies durch eine 
unbegrenzte Linie darstellen. (———————). Adjektivisch 
gebraucht bezeichnet es den bestehenden Zustand. (grafisch: 
(O). 

Der Unterschied zwischen dem Part. Priis. und dem Adjekt. 
ist der, dass in ersterem Falle das betreffende Subjekt sich in 
einem bewirkt-werdenden Zustande befindet, wihrend es sich 
in letzerem in einem ruhenden Zustand befindet. Vergl. 224, 
3 iro ougun uuarun bihabetiu (tenebantur) Luther: wurden 
gehalten. 232, 6 inti then ir sio bihabet, bihabeto sint (detenta 
sunt) Luther: sind behalten. 

Der Unterschied ist im Falle der Durative weniger deutlich 
erkennbar als im Falle der Terminative und Perfektive. Man 
vergleiche folgenden Satz aus Stifters ‘“‘Katzensilber’’: ‘‘Die 
Wolken wurden nach und nach immer deutlicher, und an ihren 
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oberen Rindern waren sie von der Sonne beschienen und glinzten 
als ob geschmolzenes Silber herabflisse.”” Dies ist Zustands- 
bezeichnung. Wurden beschienen wiirde die Handlung aus- 
driicken. 

B. Terminative. Das Part. Pass. von Terminativen kommt 
sowohl priisentisch als auch perfektisch und adjektivisch vor. 
Prisentisch gebraucht driickt es das Sich-befinden in dem 
durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte mit Anfang und Ende 
gedachte Handlung verursacht werdenden Zustande aus. 
Grafisch liesse sich dies durch eine am Anfang und Ende 
begrenzte Linie darstellen ((———————]). 41, 7 ist gisentit. 
Perfektisch gebraucht bezeichnet es den durch die im Zeitwort 
ausgedriickte, voraufgehende Handlung erreichten Zustand. 
Grafisch liesse sich dies durch eine am Ende begrenzte Linie 
darstellen. ( —— ]) 2. 9. bim gisentit zi thir. Adjektivisch 
gebraucht bezeichnet es den bestehenden, ruhenden Zustand. 
Grafisch dargestellt durch (O) 199, 8 uuas gibuntan. 

C. Perfektive. Bei Perfektiven kann das Par. Pass. gerade wie 
bei den Terminativen priisentisch. perfektisch, und adjektivisch 
gebraucht werden. Im Unterschied zu den Terminativen ist 
hier jedoch zu bemerken, dass wihrend bei den Terminativen 
von einer gewissen obwohl begrenzten Zeitdauer der Handlung 
die Rede sein konnte, die Handlung bei den Perfektiven 
nur einen Augenblick dauert. Die Handlung stellt nur einen 
Punkt in der Zeit dar und geht sofort in den Zustand iiber. 
Grafisch liessen sich diese Verhaltnisse im Unterschied zu 
den Terminativen so darstellen; Prisentisch (If) 119, 11 mist 
furtuomt; Perfektisch (1) 111, 3 mist fundan; Adjektivisch 
(O) 230, 4 birut gitruobte. 

Zuniachst folgt nun unter Beriicksichtigung der Aktionsarten 
eine Zusammenstellung der mit dem Par. Pass. zusammenge- 
setzten Umschreibungen in der althochdeut. Tatianiiber- 
setzung. Es wird hier wohl nicht befremden, dass ein und 
dasselbe Zeitwort sich unter verschiedenen Aktionsarten 
eingereiht finden. Kann doch ein Zeitwort unter Umstinden 
seine Bedeutung veraindern, und so zu verschiedenen Aktions- 
arten gehéren. Man vergleiche z.B. folgende Zeitwérter; 
Gifullen: Term.—anfiillen, vollenden; Perf. -erfiillen. Ton: 
Term. -tun, machen, handeln, bereiten, hervorbringen. Perf. 
-vollbringen, geschehen, sich ereignen, begeben. 
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Besonders hiufig werden Term. zu Perf., wenn sie in tiber- 
tragener Bedeutung gebraucht werden: ‘giodmuotigon: Term— 
niedrig machen, ebnen, 13, 3 iogiuuelih berg—uuerde giod- 
muotigot; Perf. -erniedrigen, 118, 3 iogiuuelih thie dar sich 
arheuit wuirdit giotmotigot. Man vergleiche auch folgendes: 
Durat., Aoren- héren; Term., gihoren, anfangen zu héren; 
Perf., gihoren, erhéren. 


A. Mit Partizip Prisens. 


1. Durative. 
Ahd. Infin. (Lat. Inf.) 141, 6 ni curit gikeizan (nolite vocari) 


Ahd. Pris. Ind. (Lat. Pris. Ind.) 16, 4 bist giheizzan (vocaris)- 
67, 9; 11, 4; 19, 1; 22, 6; 49, 1; 202, 1; 64, 3; 107, 3; 93, 2; 
96, 2; 123, 4; 128, 10; 130, 1; 149, 8. (Lat. Fut.) 127, 3 
gihabete sint (habebuntur) 25, 6; 25, 6; 146, 6; 145, 19; 112, 1. 


Ahd. Pris. Conj. (Lat. Conj. Pris.) 33, 2 sin gierete (honorifi- 
centur) 146, 5; 141, 8; 34, 6; 128, 4; 33, 1; 34, 1; 141, 3; 
35, 2; 126, 1. 


Ahd. Prit. Ind. (Lat. Imperf Ind) 202, 1 wuuarun gileittit 
(ducebantur) 224, 3; 88, 1; 14, 1; 17, 8; 49, 2; 81,1. (Lat. 
Perf. Hist) 193, 5 uuas giheizzan (vocatus est) 209, 2; Prol. 
3; 223, 5. (Lat. Conj. Imperf.) 79, 11 gisprohhan uuas 
(diceretur) Vergl. 7, 4 uuas giheizzan (cui nomen); 20, 1 
(nomine); 13, 1—. 


2. Terminative 
Ahd. Infin. (Lat. Infin.) 145, 1 gientot uuesan (consummari); 
60, 3; 4, 12; 97, 3; 97, 4; 112, 2. 


Ahd. Pris. Ind. (Lat. Priis. Ind.) 107, 3 ist gifluobrit® (con- 
solatur); 106, 1; 5, 4°; 3, 8; 140, 2; 78, 3; 154, 1; 199, 3; 
88, 1; 41, 7; 142, 1; 64, 3; 85, 25; 47, 25. (Lat. Fut.) 39, 4 
ist gimezzan (metietur); 3, 5; 117, 3; 4, 17; 22, 14; 147, 4; 
145,13. (Lat. Conj. Pris.) 110, 4 ist gilonot (fiat retributio). 

Ahd. Conj. Pris. (Lat. Conj. Pris.) 168, 1 si gifullit (impleatur) 
4,11; 115, 2; 28, 2; 244, 1. 

Ahd. Prat. Ind. (Lat. Imperf. Ind.) 244, 2 uwas braht (ferebatur) 
199, 2; 138, 3. (Lat. Perf. Hist.) 15, 1 uuas gileitit (ductus 
est) 38, 4 69, 7; 125, 11; 138, 1; 13, 3; 222, 4;.70, 2; 78, 7; 
209, 2; 6, 7; 1,2; 1, 2; 117, 5. (Lat. Conj. Imperf.) 136, 1 
gifullte uuarun (complerentur) 14, 3; 107, 2. (Lat. Pris. 
Ind.) 5, 12 uuas ginemnit (vocatur). 


5 Vielleicht auch Durativ. 
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3. Perfektive. 
Ahd. Infin. (Lat. Inf.) 90, 4 arslagan uuesan (occidi) 145, 4. 


Ahd. Priis. Ind. (Lat. Pris. Ind.) 76, 4 arlesene sint (colliguntur) 
16, 4; 132, 4; 148, 5; 54, 6; 138, 13; 119, 11; 75, 3; 74, 6; 
87, 1; 87, 6; 132, 6; 135, 8; 135, 32; 180, 1; 198, 2; 199, 9; 
233, 1; 135, 2; 67, 3; 67, 7. (Lat. Fut.) 76, 4 sint furbrennit 
(comburentur) 41, 7; 145, 9; 138, 13; 147, 4; 147, 4; 47, 7; 
44, 13; 133, 10; 138, 6; 174, 4. 


Ahd. Conj. Pris. (Lat. Conj. Priis.) 171, 3 sit bisuuihan (scan- 
dalizemeni) 24, 3; 135, 2; 164, 1; 167, 7; 119, 10; 146, 4; 
34, 4; 162, 1; 165, 6; 74, 6; 94, 4; 94, 4; 104, 6; 144, 2. (Lat. 
Fut.) 39, 2 sit furnidarite (condemnabimini). 


Ahd. Priit. Ind. (Lat. Imperf. Ind.) 78, 3 wuaran bisuihhan 
(scandalizabantur) 7, 7; 155, 3. (Lat. Perf. Hist.) 14, 4 
aroffanota uuarun (aperti sunt) 224, 1; 53, 10; 53, 10; 148, 6; 
78, 7; 217, 4; 204, 2; 211, 2; 205, 1; 5, 7; 13, 6; 193, 6; 45, 1; 
237, 6; 5, 9; 9, 4; 10, 2; 11, 5; 20, 12; 26, 1; 30, 1; 50, 2; 116, 3; 
127, 4; 193, 6; 111, 12; 65, 1; 225, 1; 45, 1; 134, 1; 133, 15; 
3, 3; 93, 1; 158, 3; 238, 3; 209, 1. 


Ahd. Conj. Pritt. (Lat. Conj. Imperf.) 192, 3 uuarin biunsubrite 
(contaminarentur) 199, 13; 202, 1; 8, 2; 5, 9; 69, 9; 185, 9. 
(Lat. Conj. Priis.) 211, 4 uuari gifullit (impleatur.) 

Dass die Part. Pass. in den vorstehenden Beispielen alle 
prisent. aufzufassen sind, geht daraus hervor, dass sie unserem 
objektiven Kriterium gemiiss alle einem latein. Pris., Imperf., 
Perf. Hist. oder Futur entsprechen. Dass die meisten auch 
_ vom subjektiven Standpunkte aus betrachtet, fiir priisentisch 
gehalten werden miissen, erweist sich dadurch, dass sie falls 
man den Versuch macht sie im Neuhochdeutschen* passivisch 
auszudriicken, sich nur durch die passive Umschreibung 
mit werden- wiedergeben lassen. 

Nur einige Fille bediirfen hier einer besonderen Beriick- 
sichtigung. Es sind dies die Fille, in denen das Part. Pass. 
in der althochdeut. Umschreibung vom subjektiven Stand- 
punkt aus betrachtet, an und fiir sich sowohl prasent. als auch 
adjektivisch oder aber perfektisch aufgefasst werden kénnte. 
Bei einer genaueren Betrachtung muss man aber zu Gunsten 
der priisentischen Auffassung entscheiden. Diese Fille ent- 


* Kénnte auch terminativisch aufgesasst werden. Jedoch halte ich 209, 2 
“gislizane” fiir term.; und 209, 1 “zislizzan’”’ fiir perfektivisch. 
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sprechen namlich erstens alle einem latein. Prisens, Imperfekt., 
Perf. Hist., oder Futur. Sodann vom subjektive Standpunkte 
aus betrachtet, ergibt sich, dass unter all diesen Fillen kein 
einziger vorkommt, in dem das Part. sich nur adjektivisch 
auffassen liesse. In allen Fallen ist sowohl die prisentische als 
auch die adjektivische (bez. perfektische) méglich. 

Zudem muss der Umstand mit in Betracht gezogen werden, 
dass diese Umschreibung mit uuesan und dem Part. Pass eine 
geliufige Umschreibung im Althochdeutschen ist, um die 
Handlung auszudriicken. 

Da also das objektive Kriterium die prasentische Auffassung 
verlangt und die subjektive Auffassung die adjektivische nicht 
unbedingt nétig macht, sondern nach Analogie anderer Beispiele 
die prisentische nahe legt, so ist man gewiss berechtigt diese 
Partizipia Passivi fiir prasentisch zu halten. 

Diese Auffassung wird dann auch noch durch das Englische, 
dem das Althochdeutsche der Tatianiibersetzung in dieser 
Beziehung nahe steht, unterstiitzt. Auch Luther hat viele 
dieser Stellen als Ausdruck einer Handlung und nicht als 
eines Zustandes aufgefasst. Durative. 88, 1 uuas bihabet 

(tenebatur). Dieser Satz heisst im Englischen, with which 

he was being afflicted; oder with which he was afflicted.— 

67, 9 quemet zi mir alle thie giarbeitite birut (laboratis) 

Englisch: all that are being labored i.e. being made to 

labor; oder aber Medio- Passiv.—33, 2 sin gierete fora 

mannun (honorificentur) Luther: dass sie von den Leuten 
gepreiset werden.—127, 3 gihabete sint (digni habebuntur) 

Engl., shall be accounted worthy, daher wohl, fiir wiirdig 

gehalten werden.—ebenso 146, 5.—34, 6 si githeilagot 

(sanctificetur) Luther: geheiliget werde; Engl., hallowed 

be.—141, 6 giheizszan uuesan (vocari) gehiessen werden, 

nicht geheissen sein. Ebenso, 16, 4—107, 3 bist giquelit 

(cruciaris) Luther, wirst gepeiniget; Engl., are tormented.— 

112, 1 ist gischinfit (inludetur) Luth., wird verspottet werden; 

Engl., shall be mocked.—93, 2 ist gisehan (videtur) deucht. 

Ebenso, 96, 2. 

Terminate 38, 4 uuas bithekkit (coopertus est) gekleidet wurde 
(konstatierend) Vielleicht auch Adjektiv.—168, 1 st gifullit 
(impleatur) dass eure Freude gefiillt werde (voll gemacht 
werde)—136, 1 gifulte uuarun (implerentur) erfiillt wiirde.— 
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107, 3 ist gifluobrit (consolatur) Luther, wird getréstet; 
Engl. Is comforted.—4, 12 ginemnitan uuesan (vocari), 
genannt werden, nicht genannt sein; 97, 3—142, 1 gisentite 
sint (mittuntur) gesandt werden. Ebenso. 41, 7; 138, 3; 
78, 7.—6, 7 gisprohhan uuas (dictum est) gesprochen wurde 
(konstatierend nicht Plusquamperf.)—64, 3 sint gisubrite 
(mundatur) gereinigt werden, are cleansed.—85, 2 giuueigit 
ist (vexatur) wird geplaget, is grievously vexed.—47, 2 
ist giuuizinot (torquetur) wird gequilet. Vergl. 107, 3.— 
244, 1 sit giuuatite (induamini) angetan werdet. 


Perfektive. 132, 4 ist arrekit (interpraetatur) wird verdolmets- 





chet. Ebenso 16, 4.—145, 9 sint bisuihane (scandalizabun- 
tur) Luther, werden sich argern, Engl. shall be offended. 
—Vergl. 171, 9; 78, 3. Alle reflexiv im Deutschen, deshalb 
ist hier an die Handlung zu denken. Vergleiche aus dem 
Englischen: I was grieved when I heard this.—78, 7 bitan 
uuas (clausum est) Nicht war drei Jahre lang geschlossen, 
sondern wurde auf drei Jahre geschlossen.—217, 4 erbruogite 
uuarun (exterriti sunt) wurden erschrekt.—211, 2 erhangan 
uuas (crucifixus est) wurde gekreuzigt. Diese Stelle ist 
rein konstatierend. Vergl 204, 2; 205, 1—148, 5 sint erlos- 
ganu (extinguuntur) In der engl. Bibel steht hier, are gone 
out, mit der Anmerkung: eigentlich, are going out. Letzteres 
ist die richtige Auffassung der Stelle. Sie lautet eigentlich, 
Unsere Lampen werden erléscht. (Vergl. griech. Text.) 
54, 6 sint furlazzano (dimittuntur) Das Passiv zu, Ich vergebe 
dir in diesem Augenblicke deine Siinden. Also wire die 
Stelle eigenltich zu geben; werden vergeben. Vergl. 147, 4; 
138, 13; 138, 13.—145, 4 ni curet uuesan gibruogite (nolite 
terreri) Luther, entsetzet euch nicht. Engl. be not terrified 
(become). 75, 3 ist gifremit (efficitur) wird gemacht. Engl. 
becometh unfruitful.—146, 4 sin giheuigitiu (graventur) 
Luther, , beschweret werden.—87, 1 ist giquetan (dicitur); 
87, 6. Diese kénnen alle konstatierend aufgefasst werden: 
genannt wird. Vergl. 199, 9 wo Luther iibersetzt ‘“‘von dem 
gesagt wird’’—111, 2 gireinit uuas (mundatus est). Das 
Natiirlichste wire diese Stelle als Zustandsbezeichnung 
aufzufassen. Jedoch ist es nicht unméglich sie als kon- 
statierend aufzufassen. Er sah dass er geheilt wurde. 
Vergl. das Englische: When I saw that the house was built 
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yesterday, I said no more. Hier sollte eigentlich das 
Plusquamperfekt stehen, jedoch findet sich auch zuweilen 
das Priteritum.—162, 1 ni si gitruobit (turbetur), 165, 6; 
3, 3; 158, 3; 238, 3; 93, 1; 174, 4; erschreckt werden, betriibt 
werden.—6/7, 3 sint untarthiutite (subiciuntur) 67, 6 werden 
unterworfen. 


B. Mit Partizip Perfekt. 


1, Durative. 
(Kommt nicht vor.) 


2, Terminative. 


Ahd. Pris. Ind. (Lat. Perf. Ind.) 208, 4 gientot ist (consum- 
matum est); 107, 3; 1, 1; 18, 5; 21, 6; 13, 9; 242, 1; 108, 6; 
84, 4; 1, 4; 75, 1; 75, 3; 75, 4; 112, 1; 231, 3; 234, 1; 145, 12; 
234, 2; 8, 3, 64, 6; 232, 2; 67, 8; 2, 9; 21, 5; 22, 4; 85, 3; 7, 8; 
13, 15; 237, 73; 68, 5; 125, 1; 13, 8; 124, 5; 88, 5; 100, 6. 


Ahd. Conj. Pris. (Lat. Perf. Ind.) 13, 7 gisezzit si (constitutum 
est). 


Ahd. Prat. Ind. (Lat. Plusq. Ind.) 43,1 gifestinot wuas (fundata 
erat); 129, 6; 214, 1; 217, 6; 222, 4; 116, 3; 78, 9; (Lat. Perf. 
Ind.) 208, 1 gientotu uuarun (consummata sunt); 7, 2;* 
(Lat. Plusq. Ind. II) 13, 21 gisanta wuarun (missi fuerant); 
21, 2; 88, 4; 213, 1; (Lat. Plusq. Conj. I.) 77, 3 gifullit uuas 
(impleta esset); 5, 7; 223, 5; 21, 10; 21, 11. 


Ahd. Conj. Prat. (Lat. Conj. Plusq. I.) 83, 1 uuari. githuuagan 
(baptizatus esset). 


3. Perfektive. 


Ahd. Pris. Ind. (Lat. Perf. Ind.) 217, 5 erhangan ist (crucifixus 
est); 40, 2; 125, 6; 84, 7; 166, 3; 172, 5; 104, 2; 103, 2; 111, 3; 
129, 9; 119, 11; 5, 4; 6, 2; 8, 1; 119, 4; 132, 12; 174, 5; 5, 8; 
119, 3; 132, 20; 195, 6; 100, 6; 105, 2; 131, 17; 159, 8; 159, 8; 
167, 7; 178, 2; 18, 4; 74, 4; 74, 4; 100, 6; 2, 5; 125, 11; 28, 1; 
29, 1; 32, 1; 31, 1; 69, 9; 145, 11; 6, 4; 5, 9; 165, 1; 124, 5; 
114, 2; 13, 9; 138, 4; 134, 8; 197, 3; 65, 2; 65, 4; 119, 12; 
225, 3; 132, 6; 143, 8. 


Ahd. Conj. Pris. (Lat. Perf. Conj.) 110, 3 si giladot (sit invi- 
tatus). 


’ Vielleicht Aktiv. *Vielleicht Adjektiv oder gar Prasentisch. 
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Ahd. Priit. Ind. (Lat. Plusquam. Ind.) 6, 5 giquetan wuuas 


(dictum erat); 74, 3; 229, 3; 18, 1. (Lat. Plusquam. Ind. 


II.) 129, 6 wuas gidiurisot (fuerat glorificatus); 99, 4 gitaniu 
uuarun. (Lat. Plusq. Conj. I) 218, 1 arforhte uuarun (con- 
sternati essent); 10, 1; 193, 1. 


Ahd. Pritt. Conj. (Lat. Plusq. Conj. I) 197, 9 gigeban uuari 








(esset datum) (Lat. Plusq. Conj. II.) 158, 6 giboran uuari 
(natus fiusset); 65, 2;65,4. (Lat. Perf. Ind.) 132, 11 giboran 
uuari (natus est). (Lat. Perf. Inf.) 139, 7 gitan uuari 
(factum esse.) 


C. Mit Partizipalem Adjektiv. 


1. Durative. 
232, 6 bihabeto sint; 178, 9 sin giheilagot. 


2. Terminative. 

155, 2 uuas bigurtit; 67, 9 biladane birut; 74, 6 githiket ist; 
199, 8 uuas gibuntan; 85, 4 uuas giheilit (Vergl. 92, 7-111, 2); 
44, 20 girimitu sint; 98, 3 sint gisamanote; 23, 2 gisatote 
birul; 7, 2 giscriban ist (steht geschrieben); 15, 3; 15, 4; 
a5, 5; 62, 5S; G2, Ds 227, 3s B87, 3: 196, 5; 106; 3: TA, GS 
161, 2; 166, 3; 170, 6; 18, 2 uuas giscriban; 67, 6 sint giscri- 
bane; 45, 4 uuarun gisesitu; 135, 23 uuas giseszit; 208, 2 
uuas gisessit; 185, 12 wuas giuuatit; 44, 1 uuarun giuueigite; 
87, 1 uuas giuueigit. 


3. Perfektive. 
68, 2 arloubdit ist; 79, 1; 88, 4; 109, 3; 193, 4; 194, 3; 100, 2; 
110, 1; 126, 1; 68, 3 erloubit uuarun; 69, 4 arloubit si; 5, 9 ist 
arrekit; 16, 4; 60, 15; 202, 2; 207, 2; 16, 2; 22, 6; 145, 16 
bicurcite uuarin; 60, 8 bimitan uuas; 230, 1 uuarun bisloszan; 
135, 30 uuarun cispreitiu; 129, 9 ist furuuergit; 99, 1 gibilidot 
ist;? 116, 6 sint giborganiu; 109, 3 sint giladote; 109,'3 sint 
gicorone; 125, 11 sint giladote; 125, 11 sint gicorone; 125, 9 
giladote uuarun; 7, 3 giquetan ist (is stated); 221, 5 ist giquetan 
(verdolmetschet); 64, 14 rehtfestigot ist; 151, 4 giscazzot 
uuari; 3, 2 gisengenot sis; 4, 3; 116, 4; 116, 5; 142, 2; 182, 5 
uuarun gisuaretiu; 63, 4 bis gitruobit; 108, 7; 139, 5; 230, 4; 


® Vergleiche hiermit folgende Stellen, wo im Lat. das Adj. steht. 
tristis est—180, 5 gitruobit ist. 
estis tristes—224, 4 birut gitruobit (Auch 35, 1). 
Fiir Verbalformen hingegen zu halten sind: 
turbata est—3, 3 uuas giiruobit, 
contristati sunt—93, 1 gitruobia wuarun. 
1° Vielleicht auch Terminative. 
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4, 14 giuuthit si; 103, 1 wuas nidargineigit; 179, 2 sin thuruh- 
frenit; 32, 10 uueset thuruhthigane; 32, 10; 106, 3; 12, 8 
uuas untarthiulit; 44, 22 sint siteilte; 62, 3. 


Bei der Beurteilung dieser unter B. und C. angefiihrten 
Beispiele muss man, wie oben bemerkt, rein subjektiv ver- 
fahren, um zu entscheiden, welches Partizipia Perfecti und 
welches adjektivische Partizipia sind. Die latein. Vorlage 
lasst einen hier nicht nur im Stiche, indem sie, da die lateinische 
Sprache keinen Unterschied in der ausseren Form zwischen 
einer Umschreibung mit Partizip Perfekt und einer mit adjek- 
tivischem Partizip macht, einem keinen objektiven Anhalts- 
punkt gibt, sondern sie erschwert vielmehr das Problem noch 
dadurch, dass sie subjektiv verfahrt in dem Gebrauch der 
umschriebenen Tempora und in der Anwendung der Hilfs- 
zeitwérter. So z.B. findet man einerseits unter ganz gleichen 
Verhidltnissen manchmal das Plusquamperfekt manchmal das 
Perfekt. Mt. 12, 17 Ut adimpleretur quod dictum est per 
Essiam prophetam dicentem (69,9). Mt. 11, 35 Ut Impleretur 
quod dictum erat per prophetam dicentem (74, 3) Anderseits 
findet sich unter ganz ahnlichen Umstainden manchmal die 
literarische Umschreibung mit esse manchmal die volkstiimliche 
mit fuisse. J. 12, 16 Haec non congnoverunt discipuli eius 
primum, sed quando glorificatus est Ihesus tunc recordati 
sunt quia haec erant scripta de eo. (116, 3). Mt. 18, 31 et 
venerunt et narraverunt domino omnia quae facta fuerant. 
(99, 4). 

Schliesslich bietet der Umstand auch noch Schwierigkeiten, 
dass man zuweilen Bedenken tragen muss, ob bei der Uber- 
setzung ins Althochdeutsche auch immer richtig unterschieden 
wurde zwischen dem latein. Perf. Hist. und dem Perf. Pris. 

Es handelt sich also hier offenbar darum, einen subjektiven 
Unterschied festzustellen, der auf der subjektiven Auffassung 
einer latein. Stelle beruht, die ihrerseits wiederum nur einen 
subjektiven Unterschied zum Ausdruck bringt. Man ist 
demnach gezwungen rein subjektiv zu verfahren in der Unter- 
scheidung zwischen dem Part. Perf. und dem Partizipalen 
Adjektiv, und zwar muss man sich dabei allein auf das Alt- 
hochdeutsche stiitzen. Voraufgehende Zusammenstellung soll 
daher nicht als einwandfrei gelten, sondern nur als eine sub- 
jektive Auffassung betrachtet werden. 
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Ehe man aber niher auf die Unterscheidung zwischen dem 
Part: Perf. und dem partizipialen Adjektiv eingehen kann, 
muss man sich vergewissern, ob auch all diese Partizipia 
Passivi wirklich perfektisch und adjektivisch gebraucht sind. 
In den meisten Fillen leigt hier kein Zweifel vor. Nur einige 
Fille diirften Bedenken erregen, da sie die prisentische Auffas- 
sung nahe legen. Indes verlangt das objektive Kriterium hier 
die perfektische Auffassung, wihrend die subjektive diese auch 
zulisst. Also ist es wohl berechtigt zu Gunsten der perfek- 
tischen Auffassung zu entscheiden. Es sind dies vornehmlich 
folgende Fille: 214, 1 Uuas thar Maria Magdalene inti ander 
Maria sizzenti uuidar thaz grab, gisahun uuio gilegit uuas sin 
lichamo (positum erat); 217, 6 quaemet inti gisehet thia stat 
uuar trohtin gilegit uuas (positus erat); 83, 1 Bigonda the 
Phariseus innan imo hahonti queden: bi hiu ni uwari thu 
githuuagan eer goumo? (baptizatus esset). 

Was nun die Unterscheidung zwischen dem Part. Perf. und 
dem partizipialen Adjektiv betrifft, so lassen sich die Fille, 
die an den entgegengesetzten Extremen liegen, mit ziemlicher 
Sicherheit bestimmen. Es handelt sich hier nimlich darum, zu 
unterscheiden zwischen der vollendeten Handlung und dem 
bestehenden Zustand, z.B. 68, 5 Sambaztag thuruh man gitan 
ist nalles man thuruh then sambaztag. (vollendete Handlung) 
230, 4 Tho quad her in: uuas birut ir gitruobte, (Adjektiv; 
man denkt hier an keine Handlung). 

In der Mitte zwischen diesen beiden Extremen kommen 
aber Fille vor, die wohl urspriinglicher sind als die, welche die 
vollendete Handlung bezeichnen, und aus denen sich letztere 
Bedeutung entwickelt hat. Diese bezeichnen den erreichten 
Zustand. Sie stehen den Adjektiven nahe indem sie den Zustand 
bezeichnen, den Umschreibungen hingegen, die die vollendete 
Handlung ausdriicken, indem sie den erreichten Zustand 
bezeichnen, also eine voraufgehende Handlung in sich schliessen. 
Diese Faille, die den erreichten Zustand bezeichnen, wurden 
alle als Partizipia Perfecti aufgefasst. 

Der Unterschied unter diesen drei geht aus folgenden Besi- 
pielen hervor: 98, 3 Thar dar sinét zuuena odo thri gisamonate 
in minemo namen, thar bin ih in mitten iro. (Adjektiv, da 
man an keine Handlung denkt.) 69, 9 Thaz uuari gifullit thaz 
thar giguetan ist thuruh Essiam then uuizagon sus quedantan: 
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Vollendete Handlung.) 40, 2 ni curi mir heuig uuesan, giu 
sint mino turi bislozano. (Erreichten Zustand). 


b) Uuerdan. 
A. Mit Partizip Prisens. 


1. Durative. 
Uuerdan kommt nie bei Durativen vor. 


2. Terminative. 


Ahd. Inf. (Lat. Inf.) 14, 2 gitoufit uuerdan (baptizari); 95, 5; 
95, 4; 108, 7; 85, 4. 


Ahd. Pris. Ind. (Lat. Pris. Ind.) 56, 9 uuerdent gihaltan (con- 
servantur);” 103, 3; 44, 12; 182, 7; 38, 5; 84, 8; 112, 2; 112, 2. 
(Lat. Fut. Ind.) 112, 1 wsuirdit bifillit (flagellabitur); 112, 1; 
108, 6; 112, 1; 22, 10; 2, 6; 57, 2; 124, 5; 149, 8; 151, 11; 
145, 13; 110, 4; 3, 7; 11, 5; 40, 5; 145, 10; 95, 5; 95, 5; 152, 2; 
22, 11; 112, 1; 153, 2; 158, 6; 13, 15; 112, 2. (Lat. Fut. 
Perf. II.) 222, 3 Gihorit uuirdit (auditum fuerit); 138, 6; 
88, 2; 242, 4. (Lat. Pris. Conj.) 145, 13 gifulto uuerdent 
(impleantur); 145, 17. (Lat. Perf. Ind.) 138, 2 wuuirdit 
gigeban (datum est). (Lat. Pris. mit Adjek.) 83, 2 gisubritu 
uuerdant (munda sunt). 


Ahd. Pris. Conj. (Lat. Pris. Conj.) 125, 11 wuuerde gifullit 
(impleatur); (Lat. Fut. Ind.) 13, 3 uuerde gifullit (implebi- 
tur); 13,3. (Lat. Fut. Perf. II.) 21, 5 gigeban wuerde (fuerit 
datum); 88, 11., 

Ahd. Prat. Ind. (Lat. Imperf. Ind.) 4, 13 vourdun gimarrit 
(divulgabantur); 4, 19; 13, 12; 21, 2. (Lat. Perf. Hist.) 
79, 9 wuard brungan (allatum est); 79, 9; 99, 1; 2, 11; 4, 3; 
4, 9; 4, 14; 5, 13; 54, 9; 78, 9; 47, 8; 111, 3; 10, 3; 132, 19; 
da Be de BS Bees 2: 2am, 4, 357, 1; 153, 3; SD, 6; 3, 1s 185, 2; 
Bia He Bo Bi tay Oy 3D, 2. 

Ahd. Conj. Prat. (Lat. Conj. Imperf.) 7, 1 bisnitan vourdi 
(circumcideretur); 5, 11; 15, 1; 211, 1; 195, 4; 13, 17; 14, 1. 
(Lat. Imperf. Ind.) 240, 1 giscribaniu vourdin (scribantur). 


3. Perfektive. 
Ahd. Infin. (Lat. Inf.) 218, 4 arhangan wuerdan (crucifigi); 
119, 2; 119, 4; 119, 2 (fehlerhaft, sollte wohl sein giboran 
uuerdan); 25, 1;" 166, 3; 134, 8. 


u gisentit uuerde-fehlerhaft. Sollte wohl sein “uuerdan.” 
2 Nicht Durativ. Vergl. Gebrauch von swuerdan unten. 
8 Vielleicht auch Terminativ. 
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Ahd. Pris. Ind. (Lat. Priis. Ind.) 112, 1 arhangan wuirdit 
(cricifigutur); 92, 8; 75, 2; 56, 8; 54, 4; 232, 6; 138, 13; 142, 1; 
127, 3; 62, 9; 78, 2; (Lat. Fut. Ind.) 56, 6 arfirrit uuirdit 
(auferetur); 63, 4; 124, 5; 118, 3; 84, 7; 145, 19; 161, 3; 
151, 11; 149, 8; 160, 2; 141, 9; 139, 8; 144, 2; 147, 4; 62, 12; 
242, 4; 13, 15; 62, 8; 62, 8; 62, 8; 62, 8; 3, 7; 145, 16; 4, 4; 
2, 9; 185, 5; 110, 3; 118, 3; 141, 9; 62, 12; 174, 4; 147, 2; 
110, 3; 167, 5; 124, 5; 161, 2; 44, 22; 62, 2. (Lat. Fut. Perf.) 
90, 3 uuirdit gibuntan (erit ligatum); 98, 3; 98, 3; 90,3. (Lat. 
Fut. Perf. Il.) 36, 3 arwuertit uuirdit (nequam fuerit-Adj!) 
108, 2 aruuorfan uuirdu (amotus fuero); 64, 3; 161, 3; 
139, 8; 146, 1; 110, 3; 141, 13; 156, 6; 94, 2. (Lat. Conj. 
Priis.) 139, 2 gidiurit uuirdit (glorificetur); 94, 2; 108, 7; 
158, 2. (Lat. Perf. Ind.) 138, 2 wuirdit forcoufit (venit); 
74, 1 githeismit uuirdit (fermentatun est). 


Ahd. Conj. Priis. (Lat. Priis. Conj.) 121, 1 arboran uuerde 
(nascatur); 119, 12; 153, 2; 156, 5; 170, 6; 178, 4; 203, 4; 
145, 12; 119, 12; 108, 7; 7, 8; 176, 3. (Lat. Fut.) 44, 17 
inthekit wuerde (revelabitur). (Lat. Fut. Perf. II.) 119, 2 
giboran uuerde (natus fuerit); 119, 3; 110, 3; 165, 7. 


Ahd. Prat. Ind. (Lat. Imperf. Ind.) Kommt nicht vor. (Lat. 
Perf. Hist.) 99, 5 arbolgan uuard (iratus); 213, 1 arhangan 
uuard (crucifixus est); 103, 2; 69, 5; 107, 2; 120, 2; 141, 29; 
97, 5; 97, 8; 71, 3; 71, 2; 10, 2; 46, 3; 4, 4; 78, 8; 97, 4; 128, 9; 
5, 11; 52, 6; 78, 7; 148, 3; 88, 3; 116, 3; 5, 11; 19, 4; 58, 1; 
100, 1; 123, 1; 107, 2; 111, 1; 13, 25; 2, 4; 8, 2; 81, 2; 79, 8; 
99, 4; 116, 3; 182, 1. (Lat. Plusq. Ind.) 6, 5 giquetanu 
vvurdun (dicta erant); (Lat. Plusq. Ind. II.) 222, 1 gitan 
uurdun (facta fuerant). (Lat. Imperf. Conj.) 52, 2 usard 
bithekit (operiretur). (Lat. Perf. Conj.) 60, 8 giheilit uuard 
(sanata sit.) (Lat. Plusq. Conj. 8, 1 giboran uuard (natus 
esset). 

Ahd. Prat. Conj. (Lat. Imperf. Conj.) 7, 1 inphangan vvurdi 
(conciperetur.); 132, 1; 9, 4; 11, 5; 50, 2; 21, 12; 74, 3; 
143, 8; 184, 5; 194, 3; 116, 3; 208, 1; 143, 1. (Lat. Pris. 
Conj.) 132, 2 vourdi arougit (manifestetur). 


B. Mit Partizip Perf. 
(Kommt nicht vor.) 





C. Mit partizipialem Adjektiv. 

curatus est 92, 7 giheilit uuard. 
Betrefis dieser Beispiele besteht wohl kein Zweifel. Das 
Partizip ist stets priisentisch aufzufassen. Zwischen dem 
Futur, Futur Perf. und dem Fut. Perf. II einerseits und dem 
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Priisens anderseits besteht im althochdeutschen Tatian kein 
Unterschied, wie aus den Beispielen hervorgeht. Dass in 
vereinzelten Fillen das latein. Plusquamperfekt mit uuerdan 
umschrieben wird, beruht wohl auf der subjektiven Auffassung 
des Ubersetzers. 


Folgerungen, die sich aus dieser Zusammenstellung siehen lassen. 
I. Anwendung: 


A. Uuerdan. 
. Uuerdan kommt nur bei Terminativen und Perfektiven vor. 
. Es kommt nur mit Partizip Prisens vor. 
. Es entspricht mit Partizip Prisens: 
im Prisens einem latein. Priis., Fut., Fut. Perf., Fut. Perf. II. 
im Prit. einem latein. Imperfekt, Perfekt Hist. 
Ausnahmen. 

Das. Priisens mit Part. Pris. gibt ein lat. Perf. (Hist.) wieder, 
bei Terminativen, 138, 2 usirdit gigeban (datum est). 
bei Perfektiven, 138, 2 uuirdit forcoufit (venit); 74, 1 githetsmit 

uuirdit (fermentatum est). 

Das Priteritum mit Part. Priis. steht bei Perfektiven, fiir 
lat. Plusquamperf. 6, 5 giquetanu vourdun (dicta erant); fir 
lat. Plusquam. II. 222, 1 gitan wurdun (facta fuerant); fiir 
lat. Conj. Perf. 60, 8 giheilit wuard (sanata sit); 
fiir lat. Conj. Plusquam. 8, 1 giboran uuard (natus esset). 

An einer Stelle gibt das Prisens von uuerdan mit dem Part. 
Pris. ein lat. Adjektiv mit sunt wieder, 83.2 gisubritu uuerdant 
(munda sunt). 


An folgender Stelle ist das Part. wohl adjektivisch aufzu- 
fassen, 92, 7 inti giheilt wuard der cneht fon theru ziti (curatus 
est ex illa hora). 


who 


Diese Ausnahmen beruhen wohl alle auf der subjektiven 
Auffassung der latein. Vorlage seitens des Ubersetzers. 


B. Uuesan. 
1. Uuesan kommt bei Durativen, Terminativen, und Perfek- 
tiven vor. 
Es kommt mit dem Part. Pris., Part. Perf., und dem partizip. 
Adj. vor. 
3. Es entspricht, 
a) mit Part. Prisens: 
im Prisens einem lat. Pris. oder Fut. 
im Prit. einem lat. Imperfekt oder Perf. Hist. 
b) mit Part. Perfekt: 
im Prisens einem lat. Perfekt, 
im Priterit. einem lat Plusquam. oder Plusquam II 
c) mit partizip. Adjektiv einem lat. Partiz. Adjektiv. 


i) 
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II. Bedeutung: 
Partizip Prisens. 


A. Uuerdan. 


Uuerdan mit dem Part. Pris. betont, 
a) den Eintritt in den durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte 
Handlung verursacht werdenden Zustand. 
b) Das Anheben der im Zeitwort ausgedriickten Handlung. 
(Hieraus ergibt sich die Bedeutung: Es begibt sich, 
dass-). 


B. Uuesan. 


Uuesan mit dem Part. Pris. driickt aus, 
a) das Sichbefinden in dem durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte 

Handlung verursacht werdenden Zustand. 

b) die vor sich gehende Handlung. 

Diese Umschreibung entspricht also den englischen Um- 
schreibungen mit “‘to be” und dem Part. Pass., oder den 
deutschen mit “werden” und dem Part. Pass. im Priisens und 
Priteritum. 


Dass dies die richtige Auffassung der Umschreibungen mit 
uuesan und dem Part Pris. ist, lisst sich durch den Umstand 
beweisen, dass die Beispiele alle diese Auffassung unbedingt 
nétig machen. Nimmt man nimlich an, dass der Ubersetzer 
aus mangelhafter Kenntnis des Althochdeutschen hier uuesan 
statt uuerdan angewandt hat, so muss man gestehen, dass er 
in allen Fallen, wo es galt eine in der Gegenwart vor sichgehende 
Handlung auszudriicken, mit auffallender Konsequenz denselben 
Fehler begangen hat. 

Der schlagendste Beweis ist jedoch der: Nimmt man an, 
dass uuesan entweder unrichtig gebraucht ist, oder dass es nur 
den ruhenden Zustand bezeichnet, wihrend uuerdan die vor 
sich gehende Handlung ausdriickt, so kimen im Tatian iiber- 
haupt nur vier Fille vor, in denen die in der Gegenwart vor 
sich gehende Handlung richtig ausgedriickt wire. Alle die 
anderen Umschreibungen mit uuerdan bezeichnen nie die in 
der Gegenwart vor sich gehende Handlung. Fasst man aber 
die Sache so auf, dass uuesan die vor sich gehende Handlung 
ausdriickt, so erklirt dies den Gebrauch von uuesan und uuerdan 
im Prisens sowohl wie auch im Priteritum. 

Ob der Zustand (bez. die Handlung) dauerend, begrenzt oder 
momentan gedacht wird, hingt von der Aktionsart des Zeit- 
wortes ab. Welche dieser Umschreibungen als Bezeichnung 
des bewirkt werdenden Zustandes, welche als Bezeichnung 
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der Handlung im Althochdeutschen galten, lasst sich nicht 
bestimmt nachweisen. Die Flexion (bez. Flexionslosigkeit) 
kann hier nicht als Kriterium dienen. 

Der Bedeutungsunterschied Zwischen diesen beiden Um- 
schreibungen, nimlich uuerdan und uuesan mit dem Part. 
Pris., lasst sich im Prisens deutlicher erkennen als im Priteri- 
tum, und zwar tritt er im Falle der Terminative am klarsten 
hervor. Bei den Perfektiven kommt der Unterschied naturge- 
miss weniger deutlich zum Ausdruck, da hier von einer Dauer 
des bewirkt werdenden Zustandes oder der vor sich gehenden 
Handlung keine Rede sein kann. Jedoch zieht man zum 
Vergleiche den Gebrauch von “to get” und “‘to be” mit dem 
Part. Pass. im Englischen heran, z.B. He got lost in the woods; 
He was lost in the woods, so kann man sich einen ungefihren 
Begriff machen von dem Unterschied zwischen; uuirdit forlazan 
und ist forlazan. 

Dass einige dieser Umschreibungen in futurischer Funktion 
gebraucht werden oder einen nur gedachten Fall ausdriicken, 
iindert vom althochdeutschen Standpunkte aus nichts an der 
Sache. 

Folgende Umschreibungen mit uuerdan, welche die in der 
Gegenwart vor sich gehende Handlung ausdriicken, bedeuten 
nichts anderes als einen Ubergriff von uuerdan auf das Gebiet 
von uuesan, also einen Ansatz zu dem neuhochdeutschen 
Gebrauch von werden. Man beachte, dass es die Perfektiva 
sind, die diese Neigung zeigen, da der Unterschied zwischen 
uuerdan und uuesan hier am geringsten ist. 92, 8 wuirdit 
aruuorfan (eicitur); 127, 3 t«uerdent furselit (traduntur); 
62, 9 uuirdit furstantan (agnoscitur); 78, 2 uuerdent gifremit 
(efficiuntur).'* 

Der Bedeutungsunterschied zwischen uuerdan mit dem Part. 
Pris. und uuesan mit dem Part. Priis. lisst sich im Prateritum 
weniger deutlich erkennen als im Priisens, da es schwieriger 
zu unterscheiden ist, ob die Handlung der Vergangenheit als 
“‘vor sich gehend” oder nur in Bezug auf ihren Anfang gedacht 

wird (bez. ob der Zustand als schon bewirkt werdend oder als 
eintretend gedacht wird. Der Unterschied wire ungefiahr 


4 56, 9 uuerdent gihaltan (conservantur); 84, 8 uuirdit gisentit (emittitur) 
erklairen sich aus der Syntax. 
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wie zwischen, Es begab sich, dass er gesandt wurde, und Er 
wurde gesandt. 

Dass aber im Priteritum derselbe Unterschied wie im 
Priisens zu Gruade liegt, lasst sich nicht nur durch den Riick- 
schluss beweisen, dass nimlich die priteriale Umschreibung 
aus denselben Bestandteilen besteht wie das Prisens, sondern 
es geht auch aus einigen Beispielen hervor, z.B. 1. das latein. 
factum est wird stets durch uuard wiedergegeben, also, Es 
begab sich; 2. zeigt ein Satz wie, 2, 11 Et factum est ut inpleti 
sunt dies officii eius, abiit in domum (Inti gifulte wurden tho 
taga sines ambahtes, gieng in sin hus), dass wuerdam und das 
Part. Pras. allein geniigten um diese Bedeutung zum Aus- 
drucke zu bringen, also, Es begab sich, dass—. Weitere 
Unterschiede zwischen uuerdan und uuesan ergeben sich aus 
dem syntaktischen Gebrauche. 


Partizip Perfekt. 


Das Part. Perf. kommt wie oben gesagt mit uuerdan nicht 
vor. 
Die Umschreibung mit uwesan und dem Part. Perf. bezeich- 
net, 

a) den durch die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte Handlung erreicht 
wordenen Zustand, oder 
b) die im Zeitwort ausgedriickte vollendete Handlung. 

105, 2 inti thara gisamanon alliu thiu dar giboraniu sint 

mir. (erreichter Zustand). 

5, 9 Iacob gibar Ioseben gomman Mariun, fon thero giboran 

ist Heiland). (vollendete Handlung.) 


Partizipiales Adjektiv. 


Uuerdan mit dem Part. Adjektiv bezeichnet den Anfang 
des bestehenden Zustandes, 92, 7 inti giheilit uuard der cneht 
fon theru ziti, i.e. fing an gesund zu sein von der Zeit. 

Uuesan mit dem part. Adjektiv driickt aus, dass der im 
Part. Adjektiv ausgedriickte Zustand wirklich vor handen 
ist oder war, 87, 1 Der heilant wwas giuweigit fon dero uuer- 
geuuerti. 


III. Ursprung dieser Umschreibungen. 


Aus dem, was oben iiber die Verwendung und die Bedeutung 
dieser Umschreibungen gesagt worden ist, lasst sich nun auch 
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der Ursprung dieser Umschreibungen ermitteln. Es handelte 
sich urspriinglich um eine Umschreibung der Aktionsarten. 


Die Formen mit uuerdan und dem Part. Priis. von Terminat. sind Term. Init. 


. - ” ” oS - “ © Perfektiv. “ Perf. Ingres. 
‘ + uuesan “ 4% ss - “ Terminat. “ Term. Defin. 
« ° 9 . * S « © Perfektiv. “ Perf. Momen 
e . - a es “ Perf. “ Terminat. “ Term. Finit. 
. 2 . ” ai Te . 1" “ Perfektiv. “ Perf. Effekt. 


Durative kommen sachgemiss nur mit dem Part. Pris. und 
mit wwesan vor. Das Partiz. Adjektiv kommt hier nicht mit 
in Betracht. 


IV. Temporaler Wert dieser Umschreibungen. 


Urspriinglich konnten diese Umschreibungen natiirlich 
nichts anderes als Prasentia und Priterita sein, da das German- 
ische von haus aus keine anderen Tempora kannte. Damit ist 
aber die Frage betreffs des temporalen Wertes dieser Umschrei- 
bungen im althochdeutschen Tatian noch nicht entschieden. Es 
gilt hier nimlich festzustellen, 1. ob nicht einige dieser mit dem 
Prisens von wuerdan und dem Part. Pris. umschriebenen For- 
men als Futura empfunden wurden; 2. ob nicht einige der 
Umschreibungen mit uwesan und dem Part. Perf. als Perfekta 
(bez. Plusquamperfekta) empfunden wurden. 

Was die erste Frage anbetrifft, so zeigt ein Vergleich mit 
der latein. Vorlage,dass das latein. Prisens 50 mal mit uuesan 
umschrieben wird und nur 19 mal mit wuwerdan; das Futur hinge- 
gen nur 25 mal mit wwesan gegen 80 mal mit uuerdan. Hierbei 
muss aber noch Folgendes in Betracht gezogen werden. Ver- 
gleicht man den latein. Text mit dem greichischen in Bezug 
auf die Faille, wo das lateinische Prisens durch eine althoch- 
deutsche Umschreibung mit uuerdan wiedergegeben wird, so 
ergibt sich, dass im Lateinischen entweder ein Schreibfehler 
oder ein Fehler in der Ubersetzung untergelaufen ist. Zum 
Beispiel; 44, 12 ducimini; 112, 1 crucifigitur. Hier steht im 
Griechischen das Futur. Die lateinische Form sollte also lauten, 
ducemini, crucifigetur. In anderen Fallen steht das latein. 
Pris. offenbar in futurischer Funktion, z.B. 38, 5 mittitur; 
112, 2 baptizor; 182, 7 traditur. In all diesen Fallen steht im 
Althochdeutschen sinngemiiss die Umschreibung mit uwerdan. 

Was die Fille, hingegen, betrifft, in denen das Althoch- 
deutsche ein lateinisches Futur durch eine Umschreibung mit 
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uuesan wiedergibt, so zeigt sich, dass das lateinische Futur oft 
imperativisch oder rein konstatierend gebraucht ist, z.B. 4, 17 
vocaveris; 39, 4 metietur; 41, 7 excidetur; 147, 4 assumetur, 
relinquetur; 117, 3 vocabitur; 133, 10 salvabitur. 

In anderen Fillen steht das lateinische Priisens in futurischer 
Funktion 106, 1 datur. Hier hat das Althochdeutsche statt 
uuerdan uuesan, vielleicht wegen starker Anlehnung an die 
latein Vorlage. Sodann muss man auch bedenken, dass das 
Prisens im Althochdeutschen zu jeder Zeit in futurischer 
Funktion gebraucht werden kann. 

Betrachtet man ferner diese Beispiele in Bezug auf ihre 
Bedeutung, so ergibt sich, dass uwerdan mit dem Part. Pris. 
nur in einigen wenigern Fallen (92, 8; 127, 3; 62, 9; 78, 2) eine 
in der Gegenwart vor sich gehende Handlung ausdriickt. All 
die anderen bezeichnen eine Handlung, die in der Gegenwart 
noch nicht vor sich geht. Uwuesan hingegen mit dem Part. 
Pris. driickt stets eine in der Gegenwart vor sich gehende 
Handlung aus, oder aber die Umschreibung wird in futurischer 
Funktion gebraucht, wie das Priisens im Neuhochdeutschen. 

All diese Griinde wiirden die Annahme nahelegen, dass 
uuerdan mit dem Part. Priis. das Futur, wwesan mit dem Part. 
Pris. das Prasens (bez. Fut) ausdriickt, besonders wenn man 
das neuhochdeutsche Sprachgefiihl mit in die Wagschale legt. 

Trotzdem muss man aber Bedenken tragen all diese Um- 
schreibungen mit wuerdan fiir Futura zu erkliren, denn es 
findet sich im Aktiv kein ausgeprigtes Futur, welches beweisen 
wiirde, dass ein Gefiihl fiir das Futur zur Zeit der Anfertigung 
der Tatianiibersetzung im Althochdeutschen entwickelt gewese 
wire. Die Verlegenheit der Ubersetzer einem aktiven latein. 
Futur gegeniiber legt deutlich an den Tag, dass im Althoch- 
deutschen kein entsprechendes Tempus bestand. 

Auch der Umstand, dass sich im Priteritum dieselbe 
Gegeniiberstellung von uuesan und uuerdan findet wie im 
Priisens, erregt Verdacht, dass der Unterschied zwischen 
uuerdan und uuesan im Prisens vom althochdeutschen Stand- 
punkt nicht derselbe war, wie zwischen Prisens und Futur im 
Neuhochdeutschen—wenigstens nicht urspriinglich. 

Sodann darf auch der Umstand nicht ausser Acht gelassen 
werden, dass die Durative nie mit wwerdan umschrieben werden. 
Falls, nimlich, wuuerdan einzig und allein ohne alle anderen 
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Riicksichten, die Funktion gehabt hitte das Futur auszu- 
driicken, so lige kein Grund vorhanden weshalb nicht auch die 
Durative mit uwerdan vorkommen kénnten. 

Schliesslich wire es dann auch schwierig die Formen zu 
erklaren, in denen uuerdan mit dem Part. Pris. eine in der 
Gegenwart vor sich gehende Handlung ausdriickt. Eine 
Riickentwicklung von futurischer zu priisentischer Bedeutung 
ist wohl nicht wahrscheinlich. 

Es fragt sich also hier vielmehr, sind diese Umschreibungen 
mit uwerdan bevorzugt worden, um ein latein. Futur wieder- 
zugeben deshalb weil sie im Althochdeutschen als Futura 
empfunden wurden; oder deshalb weil sie im Althochdeutschen 
eine Bedeutungsschattierung in sich begriffen, die mit dem 
lateinischen Futur nicht véllig gleichbedeutend jedoch demsel- 
ben sehr analog war. Dass letzteres—wenigstens urspriinglich 
—der Fall war geht daraus hervor, dass das Germanische von 
haus aus nur ein Prisens und Priteritum hatte. Es kannte 
das Futur gar nicht. Es ist wohl kaum anzunehmen, dass man 
im Althochdeutschen ganz willkiirlich eine neue grammatische 
Form erfunden hat nur um ein lateinisches Tempus, das man 
im Althochdeutschen gar nicht kannte und fiir das man zudem 
kein dringendes Bediirfnis empfand, wiederzugeben. 

Welches aber diese urspriingliche Bedeutung von uuerdan 
war, die dem latein. Futur analog war, ist schon aus der 
Besprechung der Bedeutung von wsuerdan hervorgegangen. 
Es bezeichnet nimlich nicht die schon vor sich gehende Hand- 
lung, sondern betont deren Anfang. Im Neuhochdeutschen lasst 
sich diese Bedeutungsschattierung am leichtesten durch eine 
Umschreibung wie, Es begibt sich; erreignet sich; faingt an 
wiedergeben. 

Es lisst sich leicht ersehen, warum man die Umschreibungen 
mit uuerdan bevorzugte, um ein latein. Futur ins Althoch- 
deutsche zu iibertragen. Bezeichnet doch das lateinische Futur 
vom althochdeutschen Standpunkte aus betrachtet, nicht eine 
schon vor sich gehende Handlung, sondern eine, die erst ihren 
Anfang macht. 

Wie weit sich aber diese Umschreibung mit uuerdan von 
ihrer urspriinglichen Bedeutung entfernt hatte zur Zeit der 
Anfertigung der Tatianiiberserzung, lisst sich nicht bestimmt 
nach weisen. Es ist nimlich méglich, dass sie fiir das Althoch- 
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deutsche eben nur die Handlung in Bezug auf ihren Anfang 
ausdriickte. Ob der Anfang aber in der unmittelbaren Gegen- 
wart oder der entfernteren Zukunft lag, mag vom althoch- 
deutschen Standpunkte aus ganz ohne Belang gewesen sein. 
Die Umschreibung sollte eben nur bezeichnen, dass die Hand- 
lung zur Zeit noch nicht im Vorgange begriffen war. Man 
vergleiche; stehen, erstehen: bliihen, erbliihen. Nur so viel 
lisst sich mit Bestimmtheit sagen: diese Umschreibungen 
haben ohne Zweifel dazu beigetragen ein Gefiihl fiir das Futur 
zu entwickeln, und vom neuhochdeutschen Standpunkte sind 
sie oft entschieden futurisch gefirbt. 

Was die zweite Frage anbetrifft, so bedeutet die Umschrei- 
bung mit wwesan und dem Part. Pert. urspriinglich den erreich- 
ten Zustand. 107, 3 Inti in thesen allen untar iu inti untar uns 
mibhil intarmerchi gifestinot ist; 13, 21 Inti thie thar gisanta 
uuarun thie uuarun fon den Phariseis. 

Aus dieser Bedeutung entwickelte sich dann die der vollen- 
deten Handlung, d.h. reine Perfekta und Plusquamperfekta. 
Da es sich hier um eine rein subjektive Frage handelt und die 
aiussere Form einem keine Stiitze an die Hand gibt, so lasst sich 
nicht in allen Fallen entscheiden, welche der beiden Auffassun- 
gen dem Ubersetzer vorgeschwebt hat. Um aber zu beweisen, 
dass es im Althochdeutschen tatsachlich Perfekta und Plus- 
quamperfekta gegeben hat. sollen hier einige Beispiele gegeben 
werden, die sich nur als solche auffassen lassen. Perfekta: 
13, 9 uuanta euua thuruh Mousen gigeban ist; 217, 5 ih uueiz 
thaz ir then heilant ther dar arhangan ist suochet; 68, 5 gitan 
ist; 166, 3 bizelit ist; 69, 2 giquetan ist; 225, 3 gitan ist; Plus- 
quam perfekta: 223, 5 Inti siu tho gihorenti thaz her lebeta inti 
gisehan uuas fon in ni giloubtun in; 229, 3 Inti siu sagetun thiu 
dar gitaniu wuarun in uuege inti uuio sie inan forstuontun; 
116, 3 uuarun gischriban; 88, 4 uuas giduan; 18, 1 uuas gizogan 
(erzogen); 158, 6 giboran ni uuari; 65, 2 gitan uuarin; 132, 11 
giboran uvari. 

Die Umschreibungen mit dem Partizipialen Adjektiv sind 
natiirlich alle Prisentia oder Priterita je nachdem. uuerdan 
oder uuesan in diesem Tempus steht. 

V. Syntaktischer Gebrauch. 
A. Mit Partizip Prisens. 
Indikativ—Hauptsatz. 
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Prisens: Das Pris. von uuesan mit dem Part. Pris. wird ver- 
wendet, um die in der Gegenwart (bez. Zukunft) vor sich 
gehende Hadnlung auszudriicken. 164, 6; 127, 3; 39, 4; 142, 
1&. Wo die Umschreibung in Zusammenhang mit anderen 
Verben auftritt, bezeichnet sie, dass diese Handlungen neben- 
einander verlaufen oder dass sie rein konstatierend aufeinander 
folgen, 64, 3; 47, 2. 

Das Prisens von uuerdan mit dem Part. Pris. wird viermal 
verwendet, um die in der Gegenwart vor sich gehende Handlung 
zu konstatieren. 92, 8; 127, 3; 62, 9; 78, 2. Sonst wird diese 
Umschreibung gebraucht um den Anfang der Handlung zu 
betonen. 182, 7; 2, 6; 88, 2; 44,12; 124,5&. In Zusammenhang 
mit anderen Verben driickt diese Umschreibung aus, dass die 
mit uuerdan umschriebene Handlung spiter anhebt, also 
bezeichnet sie das Nacheinander der Handlungen. 56, 9; 103, 3; 
38, 5; 75, 2; 54, 4; 138, 13 &. Priiteritum. Im Priterit. wird 
uuesan mit dem Part. Pris. 1.) objektiv beschretbend gebraucht 
um den Zustand, der als Hintergrund zur Erzahlung dient zu 
schildern. 49, 2; 81,1; 209, 2; 70, 2; 14, 4 &; 2) rein konstatierend. 
223, 5; 69, 7; 117, 5; 53, 10; 78, 3 &. 

Im Priéterit. wird wuerdan erzihlend gebraucht. Da es 
nimlich den Anfang der Handlung beotont, hebt es den Uber- 
gang von einer Handlung zur anderen hervor und eignet sich 
deshalb gut, das Nacheinanderfolgen der Handlungen oder die 
innere Beziehung der einen Handlung zur anderen auszu- 
driicken, also zum Erzihlen. Man vergleiche; 125, 11 gifulto 
uuarum. Dies ist konstatierend, da es angibt wie der Befehl 
des Herrn ausgefiihrt wurde. Zugleich ist es aber auch objektiv 
beschreibend, da es die allgemeine Sachlage schildert, die 
als Hintergrund der folgenden Erzaihlung dient. 79, 9 usuard 
brungan, uuard gigeban. Dies ist erzihlend. In 209, 1-2 ist 
auch alles beschreibend bis- inti grebir uurdun giofanotu. Hier 
fingt die nacheinanderfolgende Erzihlung an. Besonders 
beliebt ist die Umschreibung mit uuerdan in einem Transitus. 
2, 11; 4, 3; 4, 9; 5, 13; 153, 3; 111, 2 & Wo uuesan zu Anfang 
eines Abschnittes vorkommt wird es rein konstatierend oder 
beschreibend gebraucht. 202, 1 uuarun gileittit (Es wurden &) 
&&. 

Nebensatz. Im Nebensatz kommt der Indikativ von uuerdan 
nur einmal vor. 213, 1. (erzihlend.). 
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Der Indik. von uuesan kommt hiufig in Nebensiitzen vor. 
Diese sind stets konstatierend oder beschreibend. Relat. 
7, 4; 20, 1; 13, 1; 199, 2; 138, 3 &&. Adverbiale Relativsdize. 
204, 2. Vergl 213, 1 wo uuard steht. Causal 193, 5; 79, 11; 6, 7. 
Substantivsdtz. 38, 4; 26, 1; 30, 1; &&. Temporal. 14, 1; 136, 1; 
14, 3. 

Zu all diesen Beispielen sei jedoch bemerkt, dass die Schei- 
dung zwischen uuerdan und uuesan nicht immer streng innege- 
halten wird. Es kommt zuweilen entwerder aus subjektiven 
Griinden oder aus dem Grunde dass das eine Verb auf das 
Gebiet des anderen iibergreift vor, dass das eine Vert dort 
gebraucht wird wo man das andere hitte erwarten diirfen. Auch 
wirkt manchmal die latein. Vorlage sowie die Aktionsart des 
deutschen Verbs selber bestimmend auf die Wahl des Hilfszeit- 
wortes. Vergl. 112, 1 ist gischnfit &; 145, 13 ist gitretan; 145, 19 
sint giruorit. Hier steht uwesan entweder weil diese Verba alle 
durative sind, oder weil sie rein beschreibend und konstatierend 
sind. In. 84, 4 wuirdit gisentit hat wohl das latein. Emittitur 
bestimmend auf die Wahl des Hilfszeitwortes gewirkt; obwohl 
sich das uuirdit auch aus dem Althochdeut. selber erkliren 
liesse. In Fallen, wie 147, 4 uwuirdit forlazszan-ist forlazzan & 
hat man wohl anzunehmen dass der Unterschied zwischen 
uuerdan und uuesan ziemlich verblasst war. Vergl 13, 15 und 
14, 7 uuirdit furhouuan und ist abafurhouuan. 

Konjunktiv. 

I. In Absichts-und Folgesitzen bezeichnet uuerdan je vom 
Standpunkt der Gegenwart oder der Vergangenheit aus, dass 
die Absicht oder die Folge erst spiiter erreicht werden oder 
eintreten soll. Priis.: 125, 11; 119, 12; & Prit.: 143, 1; 15, 1; 
195, 4; 13, 17; 14, 1; &. 

Uuesan bezeichnet zuweilen im Prisens, dass die Absicht 
schon erreicht wird oder, dass die Folge schon da ist. 33, 1; 
32, 2; 34, 1; 141, 3. Sonst wird es rein konstatierend gebraucht. 
Pris. 39, 1; 39, 2; 74, 6; & Prat. 192, 3; 5, 9; 69, 9; 185, 9; 
211, 4; 199, 13; 202, 1. 

Wie im Indikativ, so kann auch im Konjunktiv zu jeder 
Zeit uuesan statt uuerdan gebraucht werden. Der Unterschied 
zwischen den beiden Umschreibungen ist nimlich kein wesent- 
licher sondern nur ein subjektiver. Z.B. bedeuten 9, 4 Thaz 
vourdi gifullit thaz giquetan uuas fon truhtine thuruh then 
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uuizzagon sus quedantan; -und- 69, 9 Thaz wwari gifullit thaz 
thar giquetan ist thuruh Essiam then uuizagon sus quedantan, 
objektiv ganz dasselbe. Der einzige Unterschied in solchen 
Fillen ist, dass die Umschreibung mit uwerdan das subjektive 
Element des Nacheinanderfolgens betont, wiihrend die mit 
uuesan rein konstatierend ist. 

Manchmal scheint es aber auch als ob uuerdan die eigene 
Absicht des Redenden ausdriickt, wihrend wwesan nur den 
Zweck oder die Absicht eines andern oder aber die Folge 
ausdriickt. In 199, 13 Tho forliez her in Barabban; then 
heilant tho bifilltan saltan in, thaz her uwari erhangan; Es 
war nicht des Pilatus Absicht, dass der Heiland gekreuzigt 
wiirde. In 143, 1 Thoh uuiduru fon then heroston manage 
giloubtun in inan oh thuruh thie Phariseos ni iahun es, thaz her 
fon theru samanungu wusforuuorpfan ni vourdi. Hier wird die 
eigene persénliche Absicht ausgedriickt. 

II. In Vergleichungssitzen kommt nur uuesan vor und zwar 
konstatierend. 28, 2; 24, 3; 94, 4. 

III. Bedingungssiitze. In Sitzen, die eine Bedingung 
ausdriicken, die méglichenfalls eintreten kénnte steht uuerdan, 
Priis., 21, 5; 82, 11; 119, 2; 119, 3; 110, 3; 165, 7. Priit. 240, 1. 

IV. In Wunschsitzen (gemilderten Befehlssitzen) wird 
uuerdan verwendet, um einen Wunsch auszudriicken, der jetzt 
eben oder auch spiter anfangen soll erfiillt zu werden. 13, 3; 
13, 3; 121, 1. Uwesan driickt einen Wunsch aus der sofort in 
Erfullung gehen soll. Uwuesan steht dem Imperativ nahe. 
141, 8; 162, 1; 34, 6; 165, 6. 

V. In Relativsitzen bezeichnet wuerdan einen Fall, der 
erst eintreten soll 44,17. Uwuesan bezieht sich suf die unmittel- 
bare Gegenwart, 4, 11; oder es wird rein konstatierend gebraucht 
144, 2. 

VI. In Substantivsitzen driickt uwerdan eine Handlung aus, 
die erst spiter stattfinden soll. 211, 1 (Kann auch als Absichts- 
satz aufgefasst werden). Uwuesan driickt eine Handlung aus, 
die in der Gegenwart stattfindet 34, 3; 115, 2; oder es wird rein 
konstatierend gebraucht 146, 5. 

VII. In Temporalsitzen driickt uuerdan eine Handlung 
aus, die erst anfangen soll 7,1. Uwesan wird rein konstatierend 
gebraucht. 244, 1. 
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VIII. Indirekte Rede. Der Gebrauch von uuerdan und 
uuesan in der Indirekten Rede entspricht dem Gebrauch von 
uuerdan und uuesan in der Direkten Rede. Uwuerdan 108, 7 
eine Bedingung die erst eintritt; 5, 11 eine Absicht die erst 
erreicht werden soll. Uwesam 128, 4 Wunsch (gemilderter 
Befehl), der sofort ausgefiihrt werden soll oder aber kon- 
statierend. 126, 1 die vor sich gehende Handlung. 8, 2 die in 
der Vergangenheit vor sich gehende Handlung. 
B. Mit Partizip Perfekt. 

Uuesan wird gebraucht mit dem Partizip Perfekt 

a) um das Perfekt und das Plusquamperfekt zu umschreiben. 
Diese Tempora werden wie das Perfekt und das Plusquamper- 
fekt im Neuhochdeutschen gebraucht, wo diese die vollendete 
Handlung ausdriicken, z.B. 


2, 9 ih bim Gabriel, thie arstantu fora gote inti bim gisentit 
zi thir thisu thir sagan. 
um den erreichten Zustand auszudriicken, z.B. 

18, 5 uuanta gifullit ist zit, tuot ruvvua. 


C. Mit partizipalem Adjektiv. 


Das partizipale Adjektiv wird gebraucht wie heute, z.B. 
98, 3 Thar dar siné zuuena odo thri gisamonate in minemo 
namen, thar bin ih in mitten iro. 


Es wire wohl iiberflussig hier zum Schlusse noch einmal die 
obigen Ergebnisse alle zusammenzustellen. Nur eins diirfte 
noch besonders hervorgehoben werden; nimlich, dass der 
Gebrauch von uswesan in den althochdeutschen Passivumschrei- 
bungen keineswegs einzig und allein dem lateinischen Einflusse 
zuzuschreiben ist. Aus voraufgehender Untersuchung wird 
wohl hervorgegangen sein, dass der Gebrauch von suesan so 
wohl wie der von wuuerdan zum Teil auch aus dem Althoch- 
deutschen selber erklirt werden muss. 

Geo. F. Lussxy 
University of Minnesota 



































HERDER’S CONCEPTION OF MILIEU 
II. 


(Continued )*™ 


In the eighth fragment, Herder buttresses that advice, and 
withal gives it another and broader foundation. What shall we 
turn? How shall we gain by these renderings? He considers 
the advisability of gaining from Greek literature by means of 
copying their hexameter, disposition of the period, and in- 
versions; and he views these means from the spirit of their age, 
and practically dismisses them on the grounds of difference of 
times and customs; Herder refuses, for environmental reasons, 
to admit the possibility of gaining from the Greek by imitating 
their meter, declamation, flexibility of their periodic sentence- 
structure, and their inversions. There these were justified in 
their milieu and customs which originated and maintained 
them; our milieu and customs are different. 

All old tongues, he urges, just as the old nations and their 
works in general, have more characteristic features than the 
more recent ones. From the old tongues, therefore, our lan- 
guage must be able to learn more than from those with which 
it is more closely related. 

From the youthful period of poetry, we have in Greece 
really only the single Homer; Aeschylus, and Sophocles, and 
Euripides conclude the poetic period. Of what shall we rob 
that time for our language through the instrumentality of 
translations? 

Of anything but the meters! At that time when the dodol 
and paywiol (singers and rhapsodists) were still singing their 
verses in recital, when even in ordinary life the words were 
pronounced in such high tone that one caused to be distinctly 
heard not merely short and long syllables, but also high and 
low accents, so that every ear could be the judge of prosody, 
at that time the rhythm of the language was so clear and 
sonorous that the cadence in which one pronounced or according 
to the expression of the ancients, sang the verses, could sustain 


378 See J EG Ph Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (April, 1924), pp. 217 ff. 
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the course of a hexameter. And the latter was accordingly the 
choicest meter, that embraced the most harmony, and that was 
the most in accordance with their ear and their throat, because 
their melody in song and declamation in ordinary life ascended 
and descended a higher scale than ours. But we speak with 
fewer accents more monotone, hence, we are not accustomed to 
the measure of a hexameter. Give a person of sound common 
sense without scholastic wisdom iambic, dactylic, and trochaic 
verses to read; he will at once scan them, if they are good; give 
him a mixed hexameter—he will not get on with it. Listen to 
the cadences in the songs of children and fools, they are never 
polymetrical; or go among the peasants, pay heed to the oldest 
church-songs, their cadences are shorter and their rhythm 
uniform, unvaried. The Greek rhapsodists, on the contrary, 
sang their long poems in perpetual hexameters, indubitably 
because the hexameter was for their ear not too long even for 
street-ballads, and was not too polymetrical for their language, 
and because their prosody and melody fittingly fixed every 
syllable and pitch. But now! if you desire to read Greek 
hexameters, learn first prosody; if you wish to make German 
hexameters, make them as well as you can, and then have, 
nevertheless, the meter printed above them, or ask as Kleist 
did that that meter be read as prose. Behold! so little are the 
hexameter and the polymetrical kinds of verse natural to our 
tongue; among the Greeks the singing declamation, the ear 
habituated to song, the polymetrical language required it; among 
us, language, and ear, and declamation forbid it. 

What then shall we imitate from that time? The disposition 
of the period? Nor even that. Homer sang and his songs were 
collected much later. The tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
were throughout sung on the stage. Language, therefore, at 
that time reposed mightily on a declamation that has died out 
for us entirely, and that at that time had given it life and 
spirit—With that declamation, therefore, we also lose the 
employment of many particles, conjunctions, and expletives, 
that are part of the declamation of that time. 

Consequently, we can not imitate any of these things. Still, 
that rhythm is requisite, in order to read poetically the ancients 
of that age. “‘When I read Homer,” Herder says, “I stand in 
spirit in Greece upon a market-place where the people are 
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assembled, and imagine how the singer Ion in Plato** sings to 
me and before me the rhapsodies of his divine poet, how he full 
of divine inspiration astounds his audience. In this rapture, the 
whole harmony of the hexameter, and the entire splendor of 
his periodic sentence fills my ear and soul; every connective, and 
every adjective becomes alive and contributes to the pomp of 
the whole. And when I find myself back again in my fatherland, 
I bewail those who would read Homer in a translation, albeit 
the most correct one.” 

Homer, Aeschylus, and Sophocles imprinted on a language 
that had as yet no developed prose, its beauties; let their 
German translator implant these beauties in a tongue that even 
in the meter, indeed, in the hexameter itself, remains prose, in 
such fashion that they lose as little as possible. Such translator 
must himself be a creative genius if he would satisfy both his 
original and his tongue. A German Homer, Aeschylus, and 
Sophocles, as classical in German as they were in their tongue 
will erect a worthy monument for posterity 

Incontestably, such a translator is much greater than 
another who rendered a work from a nearer time, from a 
kindred tongue, from a people that has the same sort of genius 
and mode of thinking as we have—should he be Ebert himself.— 
His Young, it is granted, could have written his “Night- 
thoughts” in German, in our times, according to our customs 
and religion; but Homer, Aeschylus, and Sophocles their works 
in our language? in our times? with our customs?—Never! 
Just as little as we Germans shall ever have a Homer who will 
in all particulars be for us what Homer was for the Greeks.* 

Select to render those Greek authors who are related to the genius 
of our time. Although despairing of renderings from the oldest 
Greek poets, Herder advises in the ninth fragment that much 
more strongly to attempt to make use of the Greek prose of a 
Plato and Xenophon, of a Thucydides and Polybius and the 
later Greek poets. It was at that time that the xadol xdyaboi 


38 Plato’s dialogue Jon is not now deemed genuine. 
39 In the Addendum after the third collection (I, 529-530), Herder elucidates 
concerning the hexameter discussed in the eighth fragment of the first: ““Wer 
da sagt, dasz ich den deutschen Hexameter abspreche, versteht mich nicht; 
aber den griechischen, und insonderheit zu Homers Zeiten, den spreche ich 
ibnen rund ab, bei uns ist er Nachahmung, bei jenen singende Natur.” 
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of the sciences lived who are more closely akin to the genius of 
our time. 

History and social milieu: Tacitus a model for our time. 
Livy’s history written according to the Ze1rcE1st. A propos of a 
rendering by Heinze of Cicero’s drey Gespriiche von dem Redner, 
(1762), which was reviewed in the Literary Letters in about half 
a dozen letters, where Heinze was rebuked for not having 
sufficiently differentiated the periodic style in German from 
that of the Latin, Herder speaks in the tenth fragment of the 
translators from the Latin. Were he to counsel translations 
from the Latin, it would be, first, for the sake of its poetic 
diction, second, for the sake of its historical style. A German 
Horace would certainly enrich our tongue. The historical 
translations again would be indispensable for our style. And 
Tacitus is more a model for our times than Livy. In his spirit 
of narration? assuredly; for the careful narrations of diverse 
miraculous signs were at Livy’s times part of history, which 
history was intended to support their religion; the many 
orations intermittently reported by Livy also savor of the spirit 
‘of that time when eloquence was a needful quality of the citizen; 
the enthusiastic deeds of Roman bravery of both sexes animated 
the republican Roman also to a patriotism which in our age 
took another turn. Tacitus, on the contrary, with his reflec- 
tions that penetrate into the spirit of the events, is an historian 
for Germans. And likewise in his style more than Livy. In 
general, an emphatic manner of writing is really best becoming 
to the Germans. 

Criticism and social milieu: French criticism of the German 
language rooted in difference of milieu. In the eleventh fragment 
Herder seems to echo a judgment of the Literary Letters con- 
cerning contemporary French criticism of things German, 
particularly German literature and language. 

The Literary Letters noted with just satisfaction that there 
was a favorable change of front in France on this matter, that 
France started to judge of Germany more justly than before, 
and that the best German works were now read in France with 
pleasure. 

The old—first—Journal Etranger, founded in Paris in April, 
1754, was intended to make Frenchmen acquainted with 
foreign literatures, but its editors apparently, as a German 
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writer had charged, interpreted étranger in the sense the Greek 
did the word “barbarian”; they were for the most part very 
ignorant of foreign literatures, and notwithstanding that, they 
held in utter contempt anything that was not written in strict 
accordance with French patterns. They had no success, and 
were obliged to cease publication at the end of 1758. 

It was resurrected at the beginning of 1760, when the new 
Journal Etranger was started with greater skill and modesty, 
better success, by much better informed editors, with a better 
international good-will, and greater sympathy for what came 
from abroad. They are, we read in the two hundred fifty- 
fifth letter, very accurately informed especially of what has to 
do with Germany, and they have taken so great a fancy to 
German writings that it seems well nigh to surpass all expecta- 
tions, they know all our best authors and honor them so much 
that they place them almost at the side of the ancients. Along 
with that, our language and literature also commence to have 
in France several admirers; the court has ordered for political 
reasons that the officers of the army learn the German language. 
For this purpose, four professors of the German language have 
been appointed at the Ecole Militaire. Conjointly with that, 
our best writings have become highly reputed in Paris through 
the Journal étranger, and what had especially been rendered of 
it into French met with such exceeding approval that for 
example Geszner’s Mort d’Abel was printed several times in a 
few weeks. This created a great desire in Frenchmen. to learn 
our language so as to enable them to read our best books in the 
original; and there are in Paris at present several persons 
who have choice German libraries. 

And as to étranger, the new editor protested that he attaches 
to it by no means the insulting idea of a barbarian (cette idée 
insultante), that he views all scholars as members of a single 
republic all of whose members are equals among one another 
and where no one must arrogate to himself any tyranny. 

In the June number, Chevalier de Castelus, a native French- 
man, published an essay entitled “Reflections on the mechanism 
of Italian, English, and German versification.’’ This, remarks 
Nicolai in the Literary Letters, is infallibly the first time that 
at least a foreigner placed German poetry even so much as in any 
comparison at all with the poetry of our neighbors; this essay 
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demonstrates that the foreigners now really take pains to 
acquaint themselves with our language and literature more 
intimately than it has ever happened before. 

While adequately acknowledging the justice being done by 
the Journal étranger to German literature, still the Literary 
Letters found as a matter of course a number of things to 
criticize and to rectify. 

As above remarked, Herder’s echo appears in the eleventh 
fragment, where he says, just as the Frenchmen once upon a 
time judged about the literature of our nation, so did they 
judge also about our tongue; the ignorant judgments of Mauvil- 
lon and of so many others must not be repeated; the French are 
doing us more justice now, since the Journal étranzer has been 
doing more justice to our style, Premontval and others even to 
our language. In spite of that, however, the really too great 
disparity of the two nations, of their mode of thinking and 
manner of writing, of their customs and language, still causes 
among the French erroneous ideas concerning the German 
language and literary style, which we have to attribute to their 
lesser knowledge. 

The mistaken notions, then, that the French still entertain 
in some respects about the German language and style, while 
being ascribed to their not being well enough informed, actually 
spring from the fact that there is really too great a difference 
between the two nations in respect of their mode of thinking, 
style, customs, and speech.*® 


THE SECOND COLLECTION OF Fragmente 


Herder divides the second collection into four parts, namely, 
the Preliminary Discourse, the Introduction, Comparison of our 
Oriental Poetry with its Originals, and of Greek Literature in 
Germany. As a matter of fact, the last two constitute the bulk 


40 Tt is curious that I find in the two hundred fifty-sixth letter, which 
still deals with the Journal éranger, nearly identical terms about differences 
between the French and the German with regard to education, mode of thinking, 
customs, and language. Herder must have remembered the following passage 
from the Literary Letters, “Even if German readers should not wholly subscribe 
to all their judgments—i.e., to those of the authors of the Journal étranger for 
1761—, one certainly knows how much one must reckon upon the difference of 
education, of mode of thinking, of customs and of language.” 
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of this collection, which, therefore, may properly be said to 
consist of these two sections. 

The critic and social milieu. In the Preliminary Discourse, 
Herder exhorts the literary critic that he must not write as if 
he were writing for himself, that he is writing for readers, that 
he must never lose sight of them, and that in judging a work of 
literature, he must keep in mind, and be guided by, the disparity 
of capability, pleasure, and intention of his readers. 


CONCERNING GERMAN-ORIENTAL POETS." 


If in the first collection we saw that the seventh fragment 
was entirely given over to the discussion of one phase of the 
milieu, here we come upon a whole section where avowedly and 
out and out the argument is based on the milieu not only, but 
also where all the seven fragments are interlinked and strung 
on the same chain of environmental reasoning. 

Herder wants to compare the German imitations of Oriental 
poetry with their originals, and weigh their worth against one 
another, and find out how the niveau of the imitations can be 
elevated. He raises the question, can we successfully imitate 
Oriental poetry in Germany. In his qualified reply, given in the 
seven fragments, he indicates differences in the two environ- 
ments; these exist in the factors of both the physical and the 
social milieu, to wit, 1) in the physical environment; 2) in 
national history; 3) in national preoccupations and mythology; 
4) in the spirit of religion with its threefold change; 5) in the 
whole poetic sphere of the two nations, in which there is a 
general change; 6) in the poetic temper or disposition, and also 
in language and sentence structure. At the, end of the sixth 
fragment he characterizes the imitations; finally, in the seventh 
fragment he advises, before imitation and as a requisite first 
step thereto, a thorough understanding as well as a real eluci- 
dation of Oriental poems, which explanation should proceed 
from all the factors of the milieu. 

Let us turn now to the individual fragments themselves in 
succession. 

Differences in the physical milieu. A part of our best poems, 
declares Herder in the first fragment, is half Oriental: their 

“ This section consists of seven fragments, concluded by a dialogue on 
Klopstock’s Messias. 
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pattern is the beautiful nature of the Orient; they borrow 
customs and taste from the Orientals—and thus they become 
originals. ‘“‘Can we imitate the Orientals? Can we be their 
equals in poetry? Thus I ask and merely guide the reader to 
roads that he can himself continue on, or pass by as he 
pleases.” 

The beautiful nature of the Orient is not quite ours. When 
David sings an elegy near the shores of the Jordan, of its roaring 
depth, then such a characteristic whole becomes of it, as 
Michaelis shows in the forty-second psalm. When the biblical 
poets speak of the avalanches of Lebanon, of Hermon’s dew, 
of Bashan’s oaks, of the splendid Lebanon and the pleasant 
Carmel, they give pictures that nature herself laid before them; 
when our poets purloin these images from them, then our 
poets do not delineate our nature, but copy from their originals 
a few words that we scarcely understand but half way. Whence 
does the excellent book of Job take all its treasures of beauty? 
From native, from Egyptian metaphors, fictions and objects! 
Now, how can one of our poets who knows Egypt often not even 
from books of travel, sing of Leviathan and Behemoth?” How 
many a praise of God in German poems could be cited where 
the greatest images are so ill put together that a superb, new, 
uncommon—absurdity comes forth. 

And even if we at last understand these images, explain 
them, and from the most vivid historical and geographical 
descriptions learn to feel their beauties completely, these 
historical descriptions, interpretations, and explanations never 
have such an impression upon us as the physical presence of 
those places, never have the life of perception as when we 
should see them themselves, as when our soul would perceive 
through the eye burning arrows. 

Never is sound imagination as vivid as experience, and the 
ideal presence is never equal to the material one. 

The Jewish Pastoral Poems* and the Delineations of Famous 
Regions of Antiquity,“ are far from having the power to trans- 
pose us into those regions. The Poetical Portrayals from Sacred 


* The reference is to Job, chapter 40, v. 10ff. 
* Written by Georg August von Breitenbauch (1731-1817), Leipzig, 1765. 
“ Altenburg, 1763. 
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History” lose under our aspect much of that enormous approval 
that some critics” have given them. 

Moreover, if we sing of occidental subjects, and with tones 
purloined from the Orient, a ridiculous mixture results. To be 
sure, we may borrow figures to apply them for ourselves, but 
not speak throughout in this foreign metaphorical language, not 
clumsily mingle it with ours. 

If we were only so far that no one would write what he did 
not understand; if we endeavored more sedulously to view the 
Orient, to understand the sacred poems and to be able actually 
to explain them, then, if we only wholly comprehend their art 
we should develop ourselves to portrayers of our own nature. 

Differences in national history. Likewise, the history of the 
fatherland of the Orientals, Herder continues in the second 
fragment, is not ours. Our public will need a perpetual com- 
mentary for the Oriental poems and will have to look at beauties 
in Oriental poems that are meant for the eye, with the telescope. 
And the German poet himself will have enough difficulty even 
to be able to notice everywhere in the Oriental poems the 
constant fine allusions to particular events in the life of the 
nation, to historical occurrences. 

Oh if we were only able first wholly to explain their poems 
from their national history! Translate and imitate then! 
What is for example the sixty-eighth psalm when Lowth’s 
commentator explains it, and what is it in Cramer? 

The Orientals were possessed of a particular patriotism, of 
national and triumphal songs, and of a particular history. Can 
we imitate their singing? Let us be impartial; who can sing 
among us the best Cramerian psalm of thanksgiving with the 
same rapture, when it concerns national boons, as Israel in his 
sanctuary? Who sings Zacharii’s Cantata with the same 
sympathy, as Miriam and Moses sang theirs at the Red Sea? 

Differences in national preoccupations and mythology. Re- 
ligion of skalds in Scandinavia, of Arabs, Persians, and American 
Indians, depicts their physical environment; in their mythology 
and religion local colors of the land are delineated. With this 
national spirit—manifested in ‘“Vaterlandsgeschichte’—are 

Written by Jakob Friedrich Schmidt (1730-1796). 

# As for example the reviewer, a certain Miinter, in the “Jenaische philo- 
sophische Bibliothek,” who praised it excessively, whereupon Mendelssohn 
in the ninety-sixth Literary Letter corrected him. 
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very closely connected the national prepossessions, Herder goes 
on in the third fragment; opinions of the people concerning 
certain things that are inexplicable to them; fables that they 
learned in childhood simultaneously with the stammering of the 
language from their educators, hence such as are transmitted 
from the oldest times from their ancestors. Such fables may be 
preserved for a very long time with a sensuous*’ people that 
occupies itself instead of with wisdom and sciences, with 
pastoral life, agriculture, and the arts. These fables offer to the 
poet material to fictions that can touch the heart of the sensuous 
people in a sensuous way. The poet awakens that which slum- 
bers in them, he affects their soul upon the weakest side and 
reminds them of the concepts of their education, with which 
their imaginative power was formed together, as it were; 
reminds them of the traditions of their forefathers which have 
thus also become their favorite prepossessions, because these 
traditions conform to the disposition of their mind, of their 
climate, and of their language. From that there arises after- 
wards for the poets a sacred mythology which is national and 
was ever to them an enchanted fountain from which to draw 
fictions and to raise imagery in which they, who were in the 
first periods of the people also prophets and judges, clothed 
their world-wisdom, encomia, and apothegms of virtue, so 
fraught with meaning. 

All Orientals have a superabundance of these inherited tales, 
as all books of travel show; their poets availed themselves of it 


47 As Herder uses the term “‘sinnlich” so frequently, a short note on it may 
not be amiss.. In the first place, he makes use of it in the meaning of “what is 
opposed to the abstract’’; in I, 230, for instance, he says of language that its 
wealth can be in names of things or in signs of concepts, the first makes a 
language “‘sinnlich oder bilderreich,” the second makes it “abstrakt oder 
gedankenreich”’; the meaning of “‘sinnlich’”’ would here then seem to be “‘con- 
crete’’; see also I, 238. Secondly, he uses it in the sense of “material, physical, 
actual, real, bodily, tangible and visible,” as in I, 259, he speaks of “die sinnliche 
Gegenwart dieser Oerter” and also contrasts “die ideale Gegenwart” with 
“die sinnliche Gegenwart.” Thirdly, he employs it in an extended meaning, 
as in “sinnliches Volk,” where it means, a people that deals with the actual, 
factual, concrete realities of life, one that lives a life of nature, in contrast to a 
people that is concerned with the artificialities of life, with the unreal life of the 
cabinet and closet, of academic fancies, one that leads the unreal life of the city 
walled-in in more than one sense—the latter being the life of the eighteenth 
century. 
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accordingly as carefully as Homer and Virgil are grounded, as 
is well known, on old tales and traditions. The Jews had 
likewise no dearth of them, and why should not their poets make 
use of this innocent art, in order to conquer over them? A 
great belief concerning dreams, sorceries, apparitions, and 
demoniacal possessions is as advantageous to the poet, as it is a 
thorn in the eye of the philosopher; exorcisms, sorceries through 
snakes, this opinion they had in common with the Oriental 
peoples, as the more frequent passages of their poets show. 
From Egypt they had fetched over a whole stock of these 
national opinions. 

For us these fables—national preoccupations—are half 
lost, or unusual, or lifeless; as our more scientific mode of life 
obliterated or cleared them. The terrible thunderstorms that 
arose upon the sea and passed over their land toward Arabia 
were in their eyes thunderhorses** drawing Jehovah’s chariot 
through the clouds; to these thunderhorses David had therefore 
consecrated so much great imagery and especially the excellent 
twenty-ninth psalm. The cherubim with us are no longer 
actually living idols of fancy; our philosophic poets will rather 
sing of the electrical spark. Where is with us the angel of 
death with his flaming sword and his retinue? according to the 
idols of our rabble, death isa skeleton. Where are the angels of 
the Lord upon wings of the wind and upon the flames of fire? 
with us they are servants of nature. What is the firmament of 
heaven where God’s throne rests? air! And what is the rainbow 
arching at His feet? with the old skalds it is the bridge upon 
which the giants wanted to storm the Heavens, which even now, 
a burning road, appears as an alarm and an object of awe; but 
for our poets, a play of colors, an iridescence. A very large 
number of such national preoccupations could be cited; and the 
most of them have either been already lost in our more en- 
lightened era, or polished, or they are according to the dissimi- 
larity of our climate and of our mode of thinking totally different. 
The religion of the skalds, brought by Odin from the Orient, 
how much it changed upon the raw Scandinavian soil. Their 


‘8 Herder interprets here cherubim as thunderhorses. Of course, with 
increased knowledge he later gave up this explanation. Fifteen years after- 
wards, he attempted in his best work a much more thorough interpretation 


of cherubim. 
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heaven and their hell, their world-origin through frost and their 
giants, their great wolf and its tamer, their sorceries and heroic 
deeds are painted with such local colors from the North as in 
various other regions there are delineated here dragons, there 
elephants, paradise and hell of the Arabs, the bridge Poul-Serra 
of the Persians, and the tortoise stories of the Americans. It 
would be a pleasant and useful endeavor to collect, to compare, 
and to explain these national prepossessions of many peoples. 

For the poet these are national advantages that can not 
always be purloined from him without becoming preposterous. 
For instance, Milton’s bridge over Chaos*® would sound better 
in the mouth of an Arab, of Sadi;®° Klopstock’s apertures at the 
northpole, his ethereal roads, his suns in the center of the earth™ 
probably dislocate altogether too much the twirling universe of 
the readers; these fictions seem counter even to a sensuous mode 
of thinking; add to these the fictions of the Swiss—for example, 
concerning their angels and devils, and snakes, and monsters— 
in their Oriental poems. 

Let one bear in mind that the taste of the peoples, and among 
one people the taste of the times has its progress very accurately 
with mode of thinking and customs; that therefore, in order to 
accommodate oneself to the taste of Ais people, one must needs 
study their delusion and the legends of the forefathers; and in 
order also to bring a sacrifice to the idol of the age, one has to 
suit these and foreign opinions to the prevailing height of 
sensuous understanding. 

Let him who does not wish to look about for old songs con- 
form to his time in which the light of philosophy banished the 
holy shades of poesy, and let him sing for our pure under- 
standing. 

Differences in religion, a threefold change. The spirit of re- 
ligion, Herder maintains in the fourth fragment, has changed. 
In the times when poetry flourished, there prevailed yet a 
certain ‘“‘wild® simplicity,” according to which God established 
also religion, which was the tamer, the restrainer of those ages. 


49 Paradise Lost, X, 281 ff. 

50 1184-1291. 

51 Messias, I, 586 ff., 201 ff., 622 ff. 

52 “Wild” means here plain, free of, untouched by the accretions of an arti- 
ficial civilization, as e.g., by that of the eighteenth century. 
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Religion changed since in three particulars: 1) in that early 
period, in the ancient age of primeval simplicity, religion in- 
cluded more than it does now; it was more comprehensive. The 
theocracy of a tutelary God Who awakened and inspired 
prophets and poets and judges in one person, ruled religion in 
the marketplaces as well as in the sanctuary. For that reason, 
all their poesies were sacred, whether they contained prophetic 
songs, or burdens of malediction, or lays of solace, or laws and 
apothegms. Whereas our religion is separated from political 
government and courts of justice. It is anything but theocratic, 
and the spirit of prophecy is silent. 2) In that early period its 
end was to restrain a nation of soiltillers and shepherds, today 
it is eternal happiness. 3) Then religion was a daughter of 
imagination, sensuous, i.e. concrete, hence the concrete rites 
which engaged their eye and filled their poems with allusions. 
Consequently, the entire language has changed, and well nigh 
also the whole range of ideas; their angel of death was not our 
devil. Whereas our religion is a sister of reason. 

And now, are all poems that with them were matters of 
religion the same for us? Scarcely. Can they then be imitated? 
Klopstock’s imitations are not successful, his songs® do not, 
on the whole, attain that end of being “‘Stiicke der Religion.” 

It is agreeable not to have to express judgment on many 
a modern biblical poem; in these the German poet, the imitator, 
made of many biblical characters a downright absurdity that is 
contradictory to the character of its people, of its time, and 
of its religion. Precisely like those who tear down a whole 
street in order to build thereon a single palace; who care not 
how many they kill; satisfied, if without any regard to mothers, 
wives, and children, to nation, time, and taste, they can portray 
aman: 

Compos’d of many ingredient Valours 
Just like the Manhood of nine Taylors, 


as Hudibras sings.™ ' 

Change in the poetic sphere. In general, the whole poetic 
sphere of the two nations has changed, Herder affirms in the 
fifth fragment. The civil freedom in which we live allows arts 


53 Geistliche Lieder, 1758. 
4 Butler’s Hudibras, I, 2, v. 21 f. 
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and sciences to flourish; the somewhat coarser freedom that 
battles with turbulences in the state and with suppressions, as 
in the case of the Romans and Greeks, permits eloquence to do 
its wonders; however, primeval simplicity is the sphere of the 
poet. In that simplicity the Hebrews had lived for a very long 
time, steadily faithful to agriculture and cattle-breeding, to 
concrete ideas and to their native land; they never had there- 
fore a completely developed oratorical period, i.e., a periodic 
sentence-structure used by Roman orators like Cicero; their 
poetry has a rhythm which the choirs and dances of jubilation 
have born, which was of too strong declamation to hold to one 
meter, which was enlived by music and dance. Now what a 
difference it is, in an altogether prosaic and philosophic language 
whose accents are very far from being so sonorous, where one 
writes in order to be read, where when music combines with 
poetry, the former becomes the prevailing one, to imitate in this 
language an Oriental poesy by means of poetical prose that does 
violence to our language. It is then perhaps unnatural to wish 
tu imitate those songs as they are, songs that were suited there 
to dancing choirs. 

Language and sentence-structure are different; the poetic temper 
or disposition is no longer the same; the Hebrew is a non-periodic, 
melodious, the German a periodic language. In poetry much is 
determined by the language, and in the sixth fragment Herder 
believes in part to be able to explain from this non-periodic 
melodiousness of the Hebrew poems the brief parabolic tone that 
clothes wisdom in an image without wanting to deck out this 
image and to arrange it in a periodic manner. No! bold com- 
parisons, and few similes that are carried out; however, so much 
more frequent repetition of the same image, of the same simile. 
In no high Hebrew ode does one find the measured swing that 
characterizes a Greek, and still more a Roman ode; in none the 
Pindaric images that are painted in detail, images that appear 
here always piecemeal, break off and come again; in no elegy 
the dusky voice that affects us gradually by its dying cadence 
and sustained whimpering; no, everywhere rather the repeated 
stroke that touches suddenly one string of the heart after 
another, and hastens, in order to touch another. There were 
those who wished to derive this inner character of Hebrew 
poetry from the ardor of their imaginative power; but a Huron 
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in a non-periodic language, the youthful Herder erroneously 
believes, must sing as they do. 

We, however, in a periodic language, he goes on. We must, 
therefore, arrange those disjointed images that are repeated, so 
as to form a whole and draw them in a developed poetical period 
more in the perspective of a simile; moreoever, the poetic tone 
peculiar to us otherwise paints concepts rather than images, and 
our similes, even the poetic ones, appear, when compared with 
the Hebrew similes, more in the light of a proof. A model of 
imitation in this respect is the Klopstockian psalm to the 
king of Denmark. Really the Hebrew discerption of language, 
and yet the Greek combination of images; here and there little 
waterfalls, but still it always remains a gentle stream that rolls 
over clear stones. One picture, one word develops out of the 
other and makes it more perfect;—perhaps Klopstock’s most 
valuable lyrical piece! He likewise knows in his church-songs 
often to tone down the Oriental parenthyrsus® to church 
cadences, and in the Messias® his alternate chant between 
Miriam and Deborah is beautiful; Oriental in language and 
images, and German in the arrangement of the same. 

Let us recall from a previous fragment that the richness of 
a language changes with the household of men, as it were, that 
our prosperity deprived us of much freedom which the Orientals 
enjoyed, that our city life necessarily prevents our poetry from 
being botanical, as Michaelis calls Oriental poetry, that our 
political dictionaries deprived our sensuous language «/ dignity, 
and so forth, let us recall that and compare the character of our 
customs and age with those of the Orient, then we will find that 
the poetic temper is no longer the same. There it was swift and 
intense; but not precisely soft and lasting. The chord of their 
perception of what is poetically beautiful—Herder does not 
desire like Montesquieu to follow it up to the texture of their 
nerve fiber and to the temperament of their climate—is keenly 
struck, in accordance with their customs and time, and soon 
abandoned. Our poetic temper is slow and deliberative, rather 
than impetuous. Even the soft Greek feeling does not mature 


56 Too fiery passion. 

% X, v. 437 f., v. 480 ff. 

57 Herder has here in mind Montesquieu’s work De l’esprit des lois and 
the reference can only be to the second chapter of Book fourteen. 
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under our sky; how is it possible then that our sky should ripen 
the excessively early fruits of the Orientals? Our chord of poetic 
sensation yields; we remain colder than the Greeks with soft 
or the Orientals with passionate feelings; we remain even in 
poetic soaring like the ostriches more faithful to the ground of 
what is true, and come to be moved often through the road of 
deliberation. 

Let us therefore imitate as it pleases us; then an impartial 
stranger who knows the Orient, who has taste enough to com- 
pare our imitations with those originals, will perhaps char- 
acterize them as follows: “The Oriental works of genius excel 
through the high expression of an imagination that loves fictions, 
that veils apothegms of virtue in tropes, images and shades, that 
soars upwards on the wings of aurora not only to the limits of 
nature, but often ventures beyond these limits and wanders 
about in the realm of the unnatural, but miraculous Chaos. 
The colder sensible Germans have desired to soar after this 
burning fantasy, with wings which nature did not give them, as 
Horace® sings of Daedalus; they draw unfamiliar, often not 
understood, and at least too remote images; their borrowed 
fictions are creatures without earth; their copied feelings are no 
feelings; the expression matches its original often only where 
it approaches the excessive.” 

Suggested that Oriental poems should be explained from several 
factors of the environment. Consequently, we must by no means 
imitate in a wretched fashion, Herder says in the seventh 
fragment, and a Hudemann® is in his Lucifer®® and in his Tod 
Abels* undeserving of notice and of causing chagrin-—but how 
can we rid ourselves of such Hudemanns? If we encourage 
ourselves to study, to learn to explain, and to make known the 
Oriental poems as poems. It is impossible for us to translate 
them and to imitate them before we understand them, and 
Oriental philology which has blossomed in our Germany for 
some time, will, if it is combined with taste, disperse wretched 
and stupid imitators. 


58 Odes, I, 3, v. 34 f. 
59 A writer of poor dramas and epics, whom Lessing censured in the one 
hundred and eleventh Literary Letter. Hudemann died three years later. 
6° An epic published in 1765. 
* A tragedy published in 1761 under the title Der Brudermord des Kain. 
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The best expounder must be the best translator; if the re- 
verse of this sentence were also true, and if the two were com- 
bined in the same person, then we might soon hope for a book 
which would be: “A poetic translation of Oriental poems; 
where the latter are explained from the country, the history, 
the opinions, the religion, the condition, the customs, and the 
language of their nation, and are transplanted into the genius 
of our time, mode of thinking, and language.’’—In the preface 
of that book the author could justly say: “This translation had 
to be necessarily the most difficult and the most toilsome work, 
to which in the elucidation, the remarks of very few philologists 
of taste, and in the translation the Cramerian psalms could be 
nothing but small contributions, often to help us to show 
viewpoints and to make cautious. However, we also look 
upon it as an original work that may have more influence upon 
our literature than ten original works. This translation dis- 
tinguishes the boundaries of foreign nations from those of ours, 
no matter how entangled these boundaries may run; this 
translation makes us better acquainted with the beauties and 
the genius of a nation upon whom we looked very much awry 
and yet one we should know face to face; this translation is a 
model of an imitation, one that remains an original. Even 
though this translation should not have the good fortune to 
awaken new and truly new geniuses, it will at least draw a wall 
of thorns before the wooers and rivals of foreign idols, so that 
they will not find their path. It will seize them, pull them back, 
and say to them: behold here your nature and history, your 
idols and world, your mode of thinking and language, form 
yourself according to these, in order to become the imitator 
of your own self. And if you desire to utilize the treasures of 
one of the most excellent nations, look hither, I seek to make you 
acquainted with the art of their knowledge of turning history 
and religion into poems; do not rob them of that which they 
invented, but of the art of how to invent, to devise!” 

Where is there a translator who is at the same time a philoso- 
pher, poet, and philologist; he shall be the morning-star of a 
new epoch in our literature! 

Lack of social milieu of Bible in Klopstock’s Messias. Herder 
concludes the section on German-Oriental Poets with a critical 
examination, in the form of a dialogue, of Klopstock’s Messias. 
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Herder sees a lack of use, or expresses a wish for a fuller, more 
abundant utilization, of environmental factors in the treatment 
by Klopstock of his Messias. That is what Herder in that 
colloquy reproves Klopstock for. Herder misses in the composi- 
tion of Klopstock’s epic the environmental factors, or their 
full utilization, discussed below. In the dialogue, through the 
interlocutors, Herder presents the following constructive 
critical suggestions on the Messias. 

Klopstock failed to apply throughout his Messias the spirit 
that animated the economy of the entire Old Testament. .Com- 
plete attention should have been paid to its social environment: 
“Klopstock, der wider dies jiidische Costume™—Staat, Sitten 
und Gebriuche—nie offenbar handelt, und der es oft in seinen 
Ziigen bemerkt, diesem wiinschte ich, dasz er Nationalgeist 
und jiidische Laune® durchgingig in sein Ganzes gebracht 
hatte. Dazu gehért viel, aber das zeigt von Genie und zaubert 
uns mitten unter andere Vélker.’’ But, Herder goes on, in his 
epopee there is altogether too much scaffolding and too little 
edifice: too much talk and too little action. The angels in the 
Messias have little in common with those in the Old Testament. 
In the latter, an angel is majestic, even if he is only the prince 
of one element, the regent of one country, and the vicar of God 
in one important commission. In his angels, Klopstock well 
nigh wholly changed the system of the Old Testament, and 
truly to the detriment of a sensuous poem that should conform 
to the Oriental taste. 

Klopstock should have imitated the works of the Prophets 
as masterpieces of ancient Oriental poems, otherwise his view- 
point is quite unsound. 


® Now written Kostiim. The word Costume is here used by Herder in the 
sense customary in his day, the meaning the word exclusively had to the end 
of the eighteenth century, namely, “Alles, was in einer bestimmten Zeit und 
bei einem bestimmten Volke iiblich gewesen ist,” “Zeit- und Landesbrauch, 
das nach Zeit und Ort Ubliche in Sitten, etc.,” the meaning corresponding 
to the modern conception of das historisch Treue. The word was derived from 
the Italian costume=Sitle, Gewohnheit. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
under the influence of the French word costume, a gradual change began to 
take place; then, in the nineteenth century, the present signification “Kleidung, 
Tracht” became dominant, although the general meaning has not yet been 
entirely lost. Herder, as said, uses it in the older sense. 
63 See my later note on the use of the word “Laune” by Herder. 
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Klopstock often busies himself with didactic at the expense | 
of epic features; but that is partly the weakness, and partly the 
fashion of our time, or both of them together. 

And in summing up, Klopstock, in general, should have 
exerted a much greater endeavor to ascertain national opinions, 
the poetic meaning of the Old Testament, and the taste of those 
times. 

Further analysis, critique, summary, and conclusions are of 
necessity reserved for a later chapter. 

After first concluding the discussion of environmental 
problems as further revealed in the Fragmente, we shall next 
turn to Herder’s subsequent writings with a view of examining 
his enlargement of the milieu idea. 

(To be continued) 


Armin H. KoLiter 
The University of Illinois 
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THE EARLY LITERARY LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(Continued) 


To return to Scott’s labors of the year 1808, hard upon the 
heels of Marmion came his Dryden, which was published in 
April with the following title: 


The Works of John Dryden, now first collected; illustrated with notes 
historical, critical, and explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 


Some copies of the Life of Dryden were also issued separately, 
Scott sending a copy to Lady Abercorn on April 3, and saying 
in the accompanying letter: 


Accept with your usual goodness a copy of the Life of Dryden, of which 
Mr. Miller has thrown off a few separate from the Works. We have often heard 
of a rivulet of text meandering through a meadow of margin. But these books 
(saving that the shape is square) rather look like St. James’s Square with the 
pool of water in the midst of it. 


Lady Abercorn, too, was good enough friend to criticize 
Scott about this time for editing the works of others, rather 
than giving himself entirely to original work. Scott’s reply is 
important as giving his own notion of the relation of his editorial 
labors to his poetic endeavors. He writes on March 13: 


You ask me why I do not rather think of original production than editing 
the works of others, and I will frankly tell your Ladyship the reason. In the 
first place, no one acquires a certain degree of popularity without exciting an 
equal degree of malevolence among those who, either from rivalship or the mere 
wish to pull down what others have set up, are always ready to catch the first 
occasion to lower the favour’d individual to what they call the real standard 

. . . I am therefore bound, in justice to myself and to those whose good 
opinion has hitherto protected me, not to peril myself too frequently. . . . 
After writing a work of imagination one feels in nearly the same exhausted state 
with the spider. I believe no man now alive writes more rapidly than I do 
(no great recommendation), but I never think of making verses till I have a 
suificient stock of poetical ideas to supply them. 


2% Familiar Letters i, 102-3. The Mr. Miller is of course William Miller of 
Albermarle Street, London, the publisher of the work. 

2% Familiar Letters i, 100-1. Scott wrote to Lady Stuart in the same vein 
on June 16 (Life ii, 19). 
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He returns to the matter in a letter of Oct. 14 to the same Lady: 


The summer has slid away without anything remarkable, except that I have 
been arranging for republication the large collection of Tracts published from 
Lord Somers’ library. This occupation is little more than amusement, yet will 
be worth £ 400 a year to me for three or four years. I know your Ladyship 
will scold me for fagging in this way, but it is a sort of relaxation after Marmion 
and Dryden, requires little exertion, and is precisely the sort of a thing I would 
wish to do for my own amusement, while it materially assists my family arrange- 
ments.”” 


In this October, too, Jeffrey had criticized Scott for so much 
editing, when reviewing his Dryden for the Edinburgh. To this 
he refers in a letter to Miss Seward, again apologizing for so 
much of such work: 


Jeffrey I hear has reviewed my edition of Dryden, and censures me for 
employing my time in editing the works of others. But what would he have? 
I have neither time nor inclination to be perpetually making butterflies, that he 
may have the pleasure of pulling their legs and wings off, and till writing occa- 
sionally shall cease to be a matter of convenience to my family, I will indulge 
myself in it easily and unambitiously. The critics tell me a poet ought to take 
care of his reputation, and really I think, like honest Bob Acres, that the best 
thing reputation can do in return is to take some care of the poet, and mine I 
am resolved shall do so.™8 


In accordance with the practice which Scott thus explains 
and justifies, he had undertaken an edition of Swift about the 
time of completing his Dryden. The earliest reference to it 
seems to be in the first letter to Lady Abercorn quoted in the 
last paragraph, that is, the one of March 13.”* Lockhart im- 
plies that Constable made the first advances concerning Swift's 
Works, and at any rate Hunter, Constable’s partner, alludes to 
“our new Swift’’® as early as May 11, when Scott was already 
collecting materials for the work. On June 9 he wrote to Lady 


27 Familiar Letters i, 117-8. 

228 Familiar Letters i, 125. A footnote reminds us that the review of Scott’s 
Dryden was by Hallam, but suggests that certain personalities were added by 
Jeffrey. 

29 See quotation on preceding page. 

230 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 137. Lockhart confirms by the 
statement (Life ii, 10): “As early as May 1808 I find Scott writing to his 
literary allies in all directions for books, pamphlets, and MSS. materials likely 
to be serviceable in completing and illustrating the Life and Works of the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s.” 
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Abercorn, “I am still turning my eyes toward Swift,’ and on 
June 20 to his brother Thomas: 


I am just now seriously engaged in two mighty works, Lord Somers’ Tracts 
and Swift's Works, which will keep me working for two or three years to come. 


Yet it was not until July 25 that Scott made a definite offer of 
the Swift to Constable and set his own terms. The letter reads: 


Being about to compile and edit a complete edition of Swift’s Works, in 
nineteen or twenty volumes 8vo, with a Life of the Author and Notes critical 
and illustrative of his writings, upon the same plan with my late Dryden, I 
hereby offer you the said work, in property so far as the same may belong to me 
by statute or common law, for the sum of £1500 sterling.* 


The reference to editing the Somers Tracts in the letter to his 
brother Thomas shows that work already in hand. It was un- 
dertaken for William Miller of Albermarle St., London, who had 
published the Dryden. The only reference to the time of the 
engagement, so far as I know, is that of Lockhart, in Life ii, 10, 
who places it in 1807, with the proviso “‘I believe.’”’ It is per- 
haps more likely to have followed the success of Scott’s Dryden 
in the spring of 1808. In any case by Oct. 8 Scott had “arranged 
for republication the more early volumes of Somers’s Tracts,” 
as he wrote in a letter to Ellis.“* In that letter he also noted 
having “‘completed an edition of some State Papers of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, which I believe you will find curious.” The 
Somers Tracts were printed as the volumes were prepared by 
Scott, but not actually issued until 1812. 

Three other undertakings of this year are, in the order in 
which Lockhart places them, the Autobiographic Memoirs of 
Captain George Carleton, Queenhoo-Hall, and Memoirs of Robert 
Carey Earl of Monmouth. The republication of Carleton as 
Lockhart says, “had probably been suggested by the lively 
interest which Scott took in the first outburst of Spanish 
patriotism consequent on Napoleon’s transactions at Bayonne,”’ 


231 Familiar Letters i, 116. 

282 Familiar Letters i, 117. 

233 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. iii, 10-11. As showing that as yet there 
was no break with Jeffrey, Scott adds that, in case of his death, “it shall be 
referred to Francis Jeffrey Esq. what proportion, or whether any part of the 
said copy-money shall be payable to my representatives.” 

** Life ii, 10. Scott alludes in the same letter to “being under engagements 
of old standing to write a Life of Thomson from some original materials.” 
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that is in May 1808. This and the Memoirs of Carey were 
single octavo volumes published by Constable, and to each 
Scott furnished a Preface and Notes.*® The Queenhoo-Hall was 
an unfinished novel of Joseph Strutt the antiquary, which 
John Murray of London now printed, Scott adding to the fourth 
volume a conclusion of the tale. Murray had placed the work 
in Scott’s hands for his opinion as early as November 1806, and 
Scott had expressed himself favorably regarding it.“* For his 
continuation of the novel Scott wrote two songs, that later 
called Hunting Song, with the first line 
Waken, lords and ladies gay; 
and that called Bridal Song, 
And did ye not hear of a mirth befel. 

These songs should therefore be referred to as first printed in 
this year, although usually mentioned in somewhat misleading 
terms.”*” 

Rumor in this year connected Scott’s name with another 
undertaking. He himself refers to it in a letter to Joanna 
Baillie of Oct. 31: 


I hasten to tell you that I never entertained for a second a notion so very 
strange as to dedicate any poem to my friend Jeffrey, nor can I conceive how so 
absurd and causeless a rumour should have arisen. There is foundation for the 
other part of the story, though no larger than a midge’s wing. I had been making 
a little excursion to Stirling with Mrs. Scott, chiefly to show her that interesting 
part of Scotland, and on viewing the field of Bannockburn I certainly said that 
one day or other before I died I hoped to make the earth yawn and devour the 
English archery and knighthood, as it did on that celebrated day of Scottish 
glory. This occasioned a little laughing at the time and afterwards, and was 
sufficient, according to the regular progression of rumour, to grow into a written 
or perhaps a printed form before it reached the city of London.™* 


235 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. iii, 9. 

2% 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 352-78. 

%37 Of the first Scudder says, “published in the Edinburgh Annual Register 
1808,” a volume not issued until 1810 as we shall see. Robertson accompanies 
the song with the note, “This song appears in the Appendix to the General 
Preface “of Waverley, 1814.” The “General Preface” was of course not issued 
until the edition of Waverley and the other novels in 1829. 

The second song is given by Scudder in “Songs and Verses from Waverley,” 
and by Robertson under “Poetry and Verse from the Waverley Novels.”” Such 
titles are misleading as to the time of writing, and in relation to the novel with 
which the song is wrongly assumed to be connected. 

238 Familiar Letters, i. 127. 
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As is well known, in spite of his patriotic purpose, Scott never 
fulfilled this promise. 

During 1808 Scott came to a parting of the ways with some 
of his old friends. With great magnanimity, as we have seen, he 
first took Jeffrey’s review of Marmion pleasantly enough, but 
later admitted its rankling. He had contributed nothing to the 
Edinburgh in 1807, partly no doubt because of other labors, 
partly by reason of its opposition to the Tory party, which had 
begun a long lease of power in that year. The latter motive 
Scott avows in a letter to Lady Abercorn on June 9: 


I am endeavouring to get a copy of the Elgin Letters by my interest with 
little Jeffrey the Reviewer, who was the fair Lady’s counsel in the case, but I 
doubt greatly being able to succeed in that quarter, for, since I gave up assisting 
him in the Review when their politics became so warm, my credit with him is a 
little at ebb.™® 


The letter is explained by a later one to Constable, in which 
Scott stopped his subscription to the Edinburgh Review: 


The Edinburgh Review had become such as to render it impossible for me 
to continue a contributor to it.—Now it is such as I can no longer continue to 
receive or read it. 


Owing to these political differences, to personal slights as he 
conceived them, and to that speculative tendency which had 
led him to embark with James Ballantyne in the business of 
printing, Scott now conceived the idea of a publishing and book- 
selling business in opposition to that of Constable.** Matters 
were in this state when John Murray the London bookseller 


239 Familiar Letters i, 116. See references to Scott’s attitude toward the 
Edinburgh at this time in Life ii, 499-502. 

“© Life ii, 39. The syntax of the last sentence perhaps indicates the hasty 
passion with which Scott wrote. One of his minor grievances was the conduct 
toward him of Hunter, Constable’s partner. On Nov. 19 Scott wrote his brother 
Thomas, apropos of the founding of the Quarterly, as yet a secret: 

Constable, or rather that Bear his partner, has behaved to me of late not 
very civilly, and I owe Jeffrey a flap with a fox-tail on account of his review of 
Marmion, and thus doth “the whirligig of time bring about my revenges.”— 
Life, ii, 53. 

*1 | say Scott, for we can hardly believe the initiative was not his, although 
neither Lockhart nor the Ballantyne Press and its Founders is very clear in the 
matter. Yet the latter says: “About 1808 or 1809 a new venture was made by 
John Ballantyne commencing as publisher, with Scott as a silent partner. He 
took the designation of ‘Bookseller to the Regent.’ ”—page 42. 
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appeared on the scene. As early as April when the Edinburgh 
was issued with its sharp notice of Marmion, in which Scott was 
accused of neglecting ‘‘Scottish feelings and Scottish charac- 
ters,” and its article on the general political situation,“* Murray 
sensed the probable break between Scott and Constable. He 
resolved, therefore, to give the Ballantyne Press as much 
work as possible, hoping thus to reach Scott the prolific and 
successful poet and editor, as well as the staunch supporter of 
Tory policies. 

The result was a proposal by James Ballantyne that Murray 
should meet him at Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, for a private talk 
regarding common interests. There Murray proposed an 
edition of the British Novelists from Defoe to the end of the 
eighteenth century, with biographical prefaces and notes by 
Scott. There, too, Ballantyne divulged not only the plan of a 
new publishing house at Edinburgh in opposition to Constable, 
but ‘‘another Scotch poem and a Scotch novel on the stocks”’ of 
the Wizard of the North, and an ‘‘Annual Register to be con- 
ducted in opposition to the politics and criticism of Constable’s 
Review,” that is the Edinburgh.** Murray also learned enough 
of Scott’s political feelings at this time to determine him in at 
once proceeding to Ashestiel for a personal interview, and a 
sounding of Scott on his pet scheme of a new Tory quarterly. 

The enterprising London publisher arrived at Ashestiel 
“about the middle of October,” to find Heber another good Tory 
there, and immediate assistance in a recent event of dramatic 
importance to his proposal. No. 25 of the Edinburgh Review, 
that of October 1808, had just reached Scott, and the latter 


22 Life ii, 37; A Publisher and his Friends i, 96. The article on the political 
situation was that called Baring and Others on the Orders in Council, No. 23, 
April 1808. 

243 Life ii, 37; A Publisher and his Friends i, 96. The “Scotch novel” must of 
course be Waverley, but I know of no other reference to its having again been 
taken up at this time. Ballantyne must have known of it in some way from 
Scott himself. 

*4 Not No. 26 as Lockhart twice says—the error has never been corrected 
in the many editions of the Life which have appeared—and A Publisher and his 
Friends copies. The offensive article was that of Brougham reviewing Don 
Cevallos on the Usur pation of Spain, in which were expressed sentiments offensive 
to supporters of the government, “friends of national liberty and limited 
monarchy” as the author of A Publisher and his Friends puts it. The letter 
stopping the Review has been quoted on the preceding page. 
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could announce at once that he had ordered the periodical 
stopped. Murray had no difficulty, therefore, in persuading 
Scott to endorse his scheme, though not to edit the new periodi- 
cal. The result was that immediate preparations were made for 
establishing the Quarterly Review. By Oct. 25 William Gifford 
had been chosen editor, and search was begun for authors and 
articles. 

To return to Scott’s literary ventures, he and Ballantyne 
pressed with Murray the scheme of the novelists, Scott writing 
him regarding it on Oct. 30 and again on Nov. 2.%* In the 
latter communication Scott outlined a plan of “20 volumes of 
700 pages’’ for the novels, exclusive of ‘Romances and Tales;” 
“‘to separate the Translations from the original Novels,” and 
“‘to place those of each author together—which I observe is 
neglected in Harrison’s series.’”” He suggested two names for 
Murray’s consideration, ‘“The Cabinet of Novels,” or “The 
English Novelist.”” Ballantyne was equally enthusiastic, con- 
sidering the plan “‘the happiest speculation that has ever been 
thought of,”’ and sending statements regarding the cost of paper 
and printing for each volume. Meanwhile the cautious Murray, 
in spite of his original suggestion of the project, now calculated 
it would cost some twenty thousand pounds and drew back in 
some alarm. In fact only the novels of Defoe were published 
under this arrangement in 1809.?#" 

It is interesting to note Scott’s separation of politics and 
persons at this time, as was his usual custom. In spite of 
Jeffrey’s review of Marmion, and that of Scott’s Dryden then 
attributed to Jeffrey, in which some personalities were probably 
his, Scott maintained friendly relations with both Jeffrey and 
Constable. Even when the Quarterly was in process of establish- 
ment he continued such relations with Jeffrey. Yet he had 


*5 The correspondence is given partly in Lockhart (Life ii, 39-54), partly in 
A Publisher and his Friends i, 98-123. To this period also belong Scott’s letters 
to Miss Seward and Joanna Baillie, with their more severe comments on Jeffrey 
(Fam. Let. i, 125-28), as well as Scott’s letter to his brother Thomas, part of 
which has been quoted in footnote 240. 

26 4 Publisher etc., i, 86-8. 

247 Not to be confused with the later Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library pub- 
lished in 1821, for which Scott wrote numerous lives of the novelists. On this 
later venture for the benefit of John Ballantyne, see Life iii, 418-19. 
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again protested against the partizan politics of the Review, for 
he wrote to Ellis on Dec. 15: 

Jeffrey has offered terms of pacification, engaging that no party politics 
should again appear in his Review. I told him I thought it was now too late, 
and reminded him that I had often pointed out to him the consequences of 
letting his work become a party tool. . . . He has no suspicion of the Review 
[that is, the Quarterly] whatever; but I thought I could not handsomely suffer 
him to infer that I would be influenced by those private feelings respecting him, 
which on more than one occasion he has laid aside when I was personally con- 
cerned.** 

Their later correspondence shows that he regarded the break 
with Constable as rather one of business than personal relations. 

Correspondence with Miss Seward has been incidentally re- 
ferred to. Besides, her letter acknowledging receipt of a presen- 
tation copy of Marmion was written Mar. 14, 1808.*° Reference 
has also been made to her implication of Scott’s interest in 
publishing her Works.*® Lockhart’s statement, that Scott had 
“‘patronized”’ negotiations with Constable for “the publication 
of Miss Seward’s Poems’”’ as early as the beginning of 1808, may 
be corrected and made somewhat more definite, as has been 
partly done on p. 262 in the present volume of this Journal. 
That Scott conveyed to her an offer of Constable is clear from 
her letter of April 25, in which she also adds: 

Provided you and I agree upon terms, Mr. Scott most kindly offers his own 
and his friend Mr. Ballantyne’s assistance in correcting the press of the poems 
of which I shall send you printed copies. . . . So swells he the large list of my 
obligations to his friendship.™ 
Some other unpublished letters must have passed between her 
and Scott, for his of Oct. 1808 implies at least one from her be- 
tween Mar. 14 and that time. 

The year 1809 opens with two important projects in which 
Scott was deeply interested, the establishment of the new firm 
of John Ballantyne & Co., and the founding of the Quarterly 


8 Life ii, 54. It may be that Jeffrey had been sent to Scott by reason of the 
latter’s stopping the Edinburgh. Only once did Scott allow personal animosity 
to influence him in public, according to Lockhart, who gives the incident in 
Life ii, 113. 

«9 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. ii, 14. 
%° See pp. 262 in the April number of this Journal. 
21 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. ii, 20-23. 
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Review. Of the former the “existing bond of copartnership is 
dated in July 1809,” says Lockhart, “but I suspect this had 
been a revised edition.” The early secrecy regarding the new 
firm makes it difficult to be absolutely specific in the matter. 
Yet as early as Jan. 2 Scott had written Constable, telling him 
of his partner Hunter’s offensive remarks, and asking that, if on 
reflection he had thought the firm hastily committed to pub- 
lishing Swift’s Works, ‘‘the deed might be cancelled.”™* There 
can be little doubt Scott hoped Constable would give up this 
important work to the new firm. Indeed on Jan. 4 he wrote 
Murray: 


Constable and I are quite broken, owing to Mr. Hunter’s extreme incivility, 
to which I shall never subject myself more. It seems uncertain whether even 
the ‘Swift’ proceeds, but this I will bring to a point.™ 


However Constable’s reply was so conciliatory that Scott 
found it necessary to write a second letter on Jan., 12, resuming 
‘for the last time the disagreeable subject of our difference,” 
and adding in no uncertain language: “I am only happy the 
break has taken place before there was any real loss to complain 
of.’5* Further evidence of the breech is found in the alliance 
which was now formed between the Ballantynes and John 
Murray. By previous agreement, on the fifth of January 
James Ballantyne set out from Edinburgh and Murray from 
London to perfect the alliance at Ferrybridge, Yorkshire.*’ 
At the meeting, the works Murray and the Ballantynes were to 
bring out together were discussed, and the new firm of John 
Ballantyne & Co. was made Edinburgh representative of the 
new Review. By Jan. 31 Scott could announce the new firm to 
Southey, as he did in these words: 


Ballantyne’s brother is setting up here as a bookseller, chiefly for publishing. 
. . . From my great regard for his brother, I shall give this young publisher 


82 See footnote 220. 

28 Tifeii, 58. The Ballantyne Press says “about 1808 or 1809 a new venture 
was made by John Ballantyne commencing as publisher, with Scott as a ‘silent’ 
partner.”—p. 42. 

%4 Life ii, 55. I presume this was the letter of which James Ballantyne 
wrote Murray about the same time: “He [Scott] showed me a letter bidding a 
final farewell to the house of Constable.”—A Publisher and his Friends i, 139. 
2% 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 140. 
2% Life ii, 56. 

7 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 139 ff. 
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what assistance I can. He is understood to start against Constable and the 
Reviewers, and publishes the Quarterly. Indeed he is in strict alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with John Murray of Fleet Street.™* 


Scott’s fertile mind soon conceived new ventures for the new 
firm. On Feb. 25 he wrote Murray: 


I have made for the Ballantynes a little selection of poetry to be entitled 
‘English Minstrelsy’; I also intend to arrange for them a first volume of English 
Memoirs, to be entitled— 

‘Secret History of the Court of James I.’ 

To consist of 

Osborne’s ‘Traditional Memoirs.’ 

Sir Anthony Welldon’s ‘Court and Character of James I.’ 

Heylin’s ‘Aulicus Coquinariae.’ 

Sir Edward Peyton’s ‘Rise and Fall of the House of Stewart.’ ... 
What would you think of an edition of the ‘Old English Froissart,’ say 500 ina 
small antique quarto, a beautiful size of book. . . . I have several other literary 
schemes, but defer mentioning them until I come to London, which I sincerely 
hope will be in the course of a month or six weeks.*® 


The English Minstrelsy of which Scott wrote was printed in 
January 1810, and will be dealt with under that year. In the 
early part of 1809 Southey had suggested a Review devoted 
entirely to old books, “‘that is any books except such as were in 
the province of contemporary criticism,” and Scott sent John 
Ballantyne to Keswick to consult about it.*° Southey proposed 
calling the periodical Rhadamanthus, but it is referred to under 
another name in Scott’s letter announcing Ballantyne’s visit: 


His chief purpose of calling upon you is to talk over the plan at which you 
hinted, of a British Librarian to be published periodically. The Censura is 
immediately to be given up, and Longman & Co. are to have some concern in 
this new work, which is however to be managed in Edinburgh. I think with 
you there is ample room for such a work; and that, if conducted by you, it 
would have great interest, and suit both readers, bookseliers, and editors.™ 


Scott wrote from London, where he had doubtless been making 
some arrangements for this new periodical, but it was finally 
abandoned, and the idea not carried out until the Retrospective 
Review was established in 1820. 


%8 Jifeii, 70. It cannot but be noticed how secretive Scott is regarding his 
more intimate connection with the firm. 

%9 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 143-5. 
260 Letters of Southey ii, 139, 146, 153. 
*1 Familiar Letters i, 133-4, the letter of May 4. 
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The Ballantynes also, whether with or without the sugges- 
tion of Scott, had their own plans for the new publishing house. 
They proposed a “gigantic scheme,” as they called it, of Tales of 
the East to be translated by Henry Weber, Scott’s secretary at 
this time. They wished to print an Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
and they had actually put in press the Secret Memoirs of the 
House of Stuart, as we learn from Murray’s letter of protest at 
their too numerous schemes.*? Reference has already been 
made to the Edinburgh Annual Register, a project of both Scott 
and Ballantyne as we shall see, but not to be issued until 1810. 

The result of this speculative craze of both the active and 
silent partners of the new firm was that the alliance with John 
Murray did not long continue. The astute London publisher 
refused to accept two of the Ballantyne bills as early as June 20, 
and on Oct. 31 declined to take a share in the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, a work which the Ballantynes then agreed to give up. 
He protested vigorously against their undertaking new schemes 
before completing those already in hand: 


How can you imagine that a bookseller can afford to pay eternal advances 
upon almost every work in which he takes a share with you? And how can you 
continue to destroy every speculation by entering upon new ones before the 
previous ones are properly completed?™* 


The result was that Murray again drew closer to Constable, 
with whom he had never entirely broken. In a letter to Con- 
stable in November he refers to having paid the former’s firm 
some £ 7000 within the year. As compared with such careful 
business men the Ballantynes, and Scott as their partner, were 
sowing the wind, to reap in a few years the usual harvest of 
whirlwind. 

Scott’s labors for the new Tory magazine in opposition to 
the Edinburgh, the Quarterly Review, proceeded during the same 
period in which the new publishing firm of John Ballantyne & 
Co. was being established. On Oct. 25, 1808, he had written a 
long letter of advice to Gifford, who had accepted the editor- 
ship. He had continued to take the most serious interest in 
what he regarded as a patriotic project, as shown by his letter 


22 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 172. 
23 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 172. 
4 Life ii, 93-8; A Publisher and his Friends i, 104-7. 
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of Nov. 2 to Ellis. A few lines will explain his hopes for the new 
periodical: 

I had most strongly recommended to our Lord Advocate to think of some 
counter-measures against the Edinburgh Review which, politically speaking, is 
doing incalculable harm. . . . Now I think there is balm in Gilead for all this; 
and that the cure lies in instituting such a Review in London as should be 
conducted totally independent of bookselling influence, on a plan as liberal as 
that of the Edinburgh, its literature as well supported, and its principles English 
and Constitutional. . . . It is not that I think this projected Review ought to 
be exclusively or principally political—this would, in my opinion, absolutely 
counteract its purpose, which I think should be to offer to those who love their 
country, and to those whom we wish to love it, a periodical work of criticism 
conducted with equal talent, but upon sounder principles than that which has 
gained so high a station in the world of letters.™ 


Doubtless before the close of the year 1808 Scott had begun 
to write those articles of his which appeared in the first number 
of the Quarterly, issued the last of February 1809. In this first 
number were published his articles on Cromek’s Reliques of 
Burns, Southey’s translation of the Chronicle of the Cid, Sir John 
Carr’s Tour through Scotland, called Caledonian Sketches, and 
possibly the article called the Early Life of Swift. To the 
second number issued in May he contributed reviews of Camp- 
bell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, and John Cumberland’s novel John 
De Lancaster. He wrote nothing for the third number, but in 
the fourth, issued in November, he appeared as reviewer of 
John W. Croker’s poem on the Battles of Talavera. He thus wrote 
six, and possibly seven articles for the year’s volume.” 

In 1809 was published by Murray the Life, Letters and State 
Papers of Sir Ralph Sadler, for which Scott wrote a Memoir of 
some thirty pages. Otherwise the collection was mainly 
prepared by Arthur Clifford, Scott’s name not appearing on the 
title-page.’ Three of the thirteen volumes of the valuable 
Collection of Tracts made by Lord John Somers were also printed 

2% Life ii, 39-42; A Publisher and his Friends i, 100-2. 

2 See Tory Criticism in the Quarterly Review by Walter Graham, Columbia 
University Press 1921, pp. 42-53; this includes a list of articles verified from the 
Register, owned by the present publishing house of John Murray, London. 
Other references to the subject are in Familiar Letters i, 148, A Publisher and his 
Friends i, 161. Lockhart’s Life makes the first reference to a contribution of 
Scott to the Quarterly in vol. ii, p. 127, his article on Southey’s Curse of Kehama, 
which appeared in the year 1811 (No. ix, February). 

*T Life ii, 87. 
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in this year, but the work was not completed and issued until 
three years later. Scott was also engaged on his edition of 
Swift’s Works, but made less progress than Constable desired. 
As showing progress, however, on Aug. 8 he wrote to Lady 
Abercorn, then in Ireland: 

I have very serious thoughts of visiting green Erin next year, with a view 
to make my edition of Swift as perfect, and as much worthy of the permission 
of inscribing it to Lord A. as I possibly can. I have been tolerably successful 
in some of my researches, and still hope I may add something to illustrate the 
works of so celebrated a classic.*** 

He refers to it again in his letter of Sept. 14, but the plan was 
not carried out, and the edition of Swift was not to appear for 
five years. 

Meanwhile, on May 25 died Miss Seward, Scott’s corre- 
spondent of many years, leaving him a legacy of £100 and the 
duty of writing an epitaph for the monument to the Seward 
family she had also provided.*® This duty he performed in the 
poetical epitaph usually printed in his collected Works. It was 
first published in the Edinburgh Annual Register of 1809, that 
volume not being issued, however, until 1811.27° In this year 
also Scott issued what may be considered the second collected 
edition of his poetry, although Marmion was not included. To 
the eighth edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, a small quarto, 
he added the Ballads and Lyrical Pieces which he had printed 
collectively in 1806.2 See the contents of the latter on p. 247 
of the present volume of this Journal. 

*8 Familiar Letters i, 142. 

9 In a letter of May 13 Southey refers to Scott’s legacy from Miss Seward, 
“for which he is expected to write her epitaph.” —Warter’s Letters of Southey 
ii, 137. 

7° Several errors regarding the Miscellaneous Poems of Scott result from 
assuming the early volumes of the Edinburgh Annual Register were published 
in the years which they chronicle. Robertson even places this epitaph in 1808, 
the year before Miss Seward’s death, notwithstanding its distinct reference to 
her at the close. He puts the Hunting Song and The Resolve in the same year, 
because they appeared in the Register of 1808, a volume not printed until 1810. 
He apparently did not know that the Hunting Song first appeared in Queenhoo- 
Hall. He gives 1809 as the date of the Prologue to Miss Baillie’s play, and of 
The Poacher, both of which appeared in the Register of 1809, printed however in 
1811. From these he separates the song O say not, my love, by assigning it to 
1810, although it also was published in the same Register of 1809, printed 1811. 
Similar errors regarding these poems are found in other places. 

271 Life i, 194. 
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A minor incident in Scott’s literary life of this year was the 
satirical reference to him by Byron in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. This Scott first saw in August, and his immediate 
feeling is playfully expressed in a letter of Aug. 7.2” After 
referring to the fact that he was as yet receiving nothing from 
his reversionary title to the Clerkship of the Court of Session, 
he continues: 


In the meantime it is funny enough to see a whelp of a young Lord Byron 
abusing me, of whose circumstances he knows nothing, for endeavouring to 
scratch out a living with my pen. God help the bear if, having little else to eat, 
he must not even suck his paws. I can assure the noble imp of fame it is not my 
fault that I was not born to a park and £ 5000 a year, as it is not his lordship’s 
merit, although it may be his good fortune, that he was not born to live by his 
literary talents or success.?” 


To the point of Byron’s satire, Scott’s receipt of a thousand 
guineas—not a “‘thousand pounds”’ as Byron and Scott himself 
calls it—he adds a fuller comment many years later in his 
Introduction to Marmion in 1830: 


The transaction being no secret afforded Lord Byron, who was then at 
war with all who blacked paper, an apology for including me in his satire 
entitled ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ I never could conceive how an 
arrangement between an author and his publishers, if satisfactory to the persons 
concerned, could afford matter of censure to any third party. I had taken no 
unusual or ungenerous means of enhancing the value of my merchandise—I had 
never higgled a moment about the bargain, but accepted at once what I con- 
sidered the handsome offer of my publishers." 


Scott’s most important original work of 1809 was the prepa- 
ration of his new poem the Lady of the Lake, which had been 
more or less in his mind for some years. The success of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrei had put before him the idea of a High- 
land poem, “a kind of companion to the Minstrel Lay”’ as he 
wrote to Ellis in the summer or fall of 1805.2 His letter of that 


272 Byron’s poem had been issued Mar. 1, 1809. 

273 Life ii, 83-4. 

274 In Life ii, 82, Lockhart quotes somewhat differently from what he calls 
the same Introduction. His quotation is important as showing Scott to have 
protested against the “undue severity” of the Edinburgh’s review of Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness, a review which brought about his famous satire. 

Perhaps the sting of Byron’s satire was felt the more keenly at this time 
when the fortune, built upon secret monetary arrangements with the Ballan- 
tynes had completely toppled, and the good man was laboriously paying for 
engagements that scarcely did credit to his business acumen. 

275 See p. 242 of the present volume of this Journal. 
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time shows however, that he felt he had not sufficient knowledge 
of the Highlands to treat them properly. Yet it must also be 
kept in mind that he did try what was to be a Highland subject 
in that year, the first chapters of Waverley.2% About a year 
later, as shown by the wrongly dated letter of Scott discussed 
on p. 250 (second part of this paper), he wrote Miss Seward of his 
having “‘had for some time thoughts of writing a Highland poem 
somewhat in the style of the Lay.’”?” 

We have already traced how, in the latter part of 1806, the 
affairs of his brother Thomas required immediate financial 
returns, and how Scott put aside the Highland subject with 
which he had admitted insufficient familiarity for one connected 
with the Border, the poem we know as Marmion. Even to 
Miss Seward, in the letter quoted above, he had written of his 
Highland project: 

It is true I have not the same facilities as in describing Border manners, 
where I am as they say at home.?’8 


To Marmion, therefore, he then devoted himself, as a subject 
more immediately possible for his new purpose. 

Yet scarcely was Marmion completed and on sale before 
Scott recurred to his idea of a poem set in the Highlands. It was 
now, however, curiously entangled with another scheme he had 
conceived quite as early. On April 4, 1808, he wrote to Robert 
Surtees: 

As for Prince Charles—“he that wandering knight so fair” —we will talk 
about him when we meet. I have always thought of a Highland poem before 
hanging my harp on the willows, and perhaps it would be no bad setting for 
such a tale, to suppose it related for his amusement in the course of his wander- 
ings after the fatal field of Culloden. Flora Macdonald, Kingsburgh, Lochiel, 
the Kennedies, and many other characters of dramatic interest might be 
introduced, and the time is now passed away when the theme would have had 
both danger and offense in it.?”® 


Here, it will be seen, Scott has united the Highland poem idea 
with the story he was to make into the novel Waverley, some 
chapters of which had been written in 1805. Perhaps, since 


2% These early chapters, of course, do not deal with the Highlands, but the 
subject was to develop that feature, even if originally not so intended. 

277 See also the letter to Leyden of July 5, 1906, as quoted on p. 251 (present 
volume of this Journal). 

278 Life i, 414. 
279 Familiar Letters i, 104. 
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he had been discouraged in the matter of the prose fiction, he 
had now thought to treat the subject of the ’45 in verse. By 
October, too, James Ballantyne could tell John Murray, in their 
first Yorkshire interview and at least with some knowledge of 
the facts, that Scott had “both another Scotch poem and a 
Scotch novel on the stocks.’’?® 

It is with the success of Marmion that Scott himself, in the 
Introduction to the Lady of the Lake in 1830, connects the idea 
of a new poem on the Highlands. Yet he wrote no line of it in 
the year of the publication of Marmion. The most definite 
reference to the actual beginning of the new poem is that in a let- 
ter to Lady Abercorn, Sept. 14, 1809, after renewing his boyish 
acquaintance with the Highlands in August and early Septem- 
ber: 


The sight of our beautiful mountains and lakes (though not new to me), 
and your Ladyship’s kind exhortations, have set me to threading verses to- 
gether, with what success I am yet uncertain; but if I am not able to please 
myself at all, it is but a step to the fireside, and the poem will go up in smoke 
like half the projects of this world. . . . The worst is I am not very good or 
patient in slow and careful composition, and sometimes remind myself of a 
drunken man who could run long after he could not walk.*™ 


This statement he virtually confirms in a letter to the same lady 
about a year later, Oct. 15, 1810: 


But whether I keep my resolution or not is uncertain, for the Lady of the 
Lake was a very sudden thought, and begun only twelve months ago.2® 


Lockhart puts the matter in his usual general way: 


Before fixing himself at Ashestiel for the autumn, he had undertaken to 
have a third poem ready for publication by the end of the year, and probably 
made some progress in the composition of the Lady of the Lake. On the rising 
of the Court in July he went, accompanied by Mrs. Scott and his eldest daughter, 
to revisit the localities, so dear to him in the days of his juvenile rambling, which 
he chose for the scene of his fable.** 


That Scott did not proceed far in “threading verses together” 
during September would seem to be implied by his not mention- 


280 Life ii, 38. 

281 Familiar Letters i, 149. 

28 Familiar, Letters i, 195. 

28 Jife ii, 81. The reference is to the year 1809, but the sequence of events 
is curiously jumbled. The correct order is the visit to the Highlands, the 
“threading verses” as above, the engagement to complete the poem. As we 
shall see, the poem was not completed “by the end of the year.” 
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ing the poem to his friend Ellis, when writing on Sept. 26. But 
by Nov. 3 he could make, to the same correspondent, brief 
mention of the new venture, trailing off, however, to the death 
of his favorite dog Camp which much affected him. He wrote: 


I have a great deal to write you about a new poem which I have on the 
anvil—also upon the melancholy death of a favorite greyhound bitch—rest her 
body, since I dare not say soul. 


By Nov. 7 the name of the poem had been decided upon, as 
implied in his letter to Lady Stuart: 


I have not been quite idle, though I don’t know if your Ladyship will think 
I have been employed to good purpose when I tell you I have made great 
progress in the Romance I showed you at Buchanan. It is against all my vows 
to write poetry again, but I hope the perjuries of bards are as venial as those of 
lovers are said to be. After all, how can I employ my time? My family have 
some claims on my talent, or half talent or whatever it is, for it laid me on the 
shelf as a professional man when I had as good prospects as my neighbours. 
. . . So upon the whole I will go on with my Lady of the Lake, and tell my 
prudence she is no better than indolence in disguise.** 


He makes mention of the new work more definitely on the last 
day of the year in another letter to Lady Abercorn: 


I have made considerable progress in a new poem, which I intend to call 
The Lady of the Lake. The scene is laid in the Perthshire Highlands, which 
after all present the finest of our mountain prospects. I have taken considerable 
pains on what I have written, and shall be anxious to solicit Lord Abercorn’s 
opinion upon it because, should it be honoured with his approbation, I hope he 
will permit me to inscribe it to him.™ 

One minor poem seems to belong to this year. This is The 
Resolve, dated 1809 when printed in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register of 1808, published in 1810. There it is the only one of 
five poems to which is assigned a date, so that apparently 1809 
may be relied upon as the time of writing. Lockhart mentions 
it only incidentally in his chapter on the years 1810-11, but 
from his account we get some further light: 


He seems to have been equally mysterious as to an imitation of the quaint 
love verses of the beginning of the 17th century, which had found its way into 


2% Tife ii, 93. The letter of Sept. 26 is in Life ii, 89. 

2% Familiar Letters i, 153-4. It was doubtless about the same time that, 
having written the first canto, Scott consulted his aunt Miss Rutherford, and 
was advised “not to besorash . . . andincur the risk ofa fall,” that is after the 
great success of Marmion; see Life ii, 120, and Introduction of 1830. As he tells 
us in the latter, however, another critic gave him more hope. 

2% Familiar Letters i, 155-6. 
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the newspapers under the name of The Resolve; but I find him acknowledging 
its parentage to his brother Thomas, whose sagacity had at once guessed at the 
truth. ‘As to the Resolve,’ he says, ‘it is mine; and it is not—or to be less 
enigmatical, it is an old fragment which I coopered up into its present state with 
the purpose of quizzing certain judges of poetry, who have been extremely 
delighted, and declare that no living poet could write in the same exquisite 
taste.’ These critics were his friends of the Friday Club. When included in 
the Register, however, The Resolve had his name affixed to it. In that case, his 
concealment had already answered its purpose.?*” 


The year 1810, which was to see the publication of Scott’s 
greatest poetical success, and which has been set as the limit of 
this paper, began with a new interest. Lockhart tells us that 
Scott “had from his boyish days a great love for theatrical 
representation,” leading him to entertain theatrical people at 
his home in later years.*** He now became a more direct patron 
of the Edinburgh Theater. It was due to him that Henry 
Siddons, son of the great Siddons and nephew of John Kemble, 
undertook the management of the Edinburgh house in the 
summer of 1809, when Scott himself also purchased a share. 
For the first play under the new management, Joanna Baillie’s 
Family Legend, Scott wrote the Prologue on Jan. 20, 1810, as 
we learn from his letter of that date to Lady Abercorn. In it 
he says: 

The enclosed jangling verses are the only effort I have made in rhyme since 
I came to Edinburgh for the winter. They were written within this hour, and 


are to be spoken to a beautiful tragedy of Joanna Baillie (authoress of the Plays 
on the Passions) founded upon a Highland story of the Old Time.?** 


As indicating how easily Scott took upon himself extra 
labors at this time may be mentioned his suggestion to Miss 


287 Jife ii, 171. In connection with this and three imitations which Scott 
printed in the Edinburgh Annual Register of 1809, published 1811, Lockhart 
adds: “It is interesting to trace the beginnings of the systematic mystification 
which he afterwards put in practice with regard to the most important series of his 
works.” 

288 Life ii, 94 ff. 

289 Familiar Letters i, 166. Lockhart makes no mention of the poem in his 
reference to the play (Life ii, 97), nor Scott himself in his letter to Miss Baillie 
on Jan. 30 (Life ii, 99). The date of writing is correctly given in the Cambridge 
edition of Scott’s Poetical Works, with reference to the letter above, but Robert- 
son, basing his edition on those by Lockhart in 1833 and 1841, gives the date 
as 1809. This follows its first published appearance in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register of 1809, a volume not printed until 1811. 
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Baillie about the publication of the play. Himself a great 
admirer of this forgotten playwright he says ‘‘people are dying 
to read it,’”’ and adds: 

If you think of suffering a single edition to be printed to gratify their 


curiosity, I will take care of it. But I do not advise this, because until printed 
no other theatres can have it before you give leave.2” 


He returned to the matter in his letter of Feb. 6: 


I begin heartily to wish that the play was printed, unless you think of 
bringing it out in London, and printed as you wrote it.2” 


Miss Baillie now consented to publication, and Scott was the 
subject of the following dedication: 

To Walter Scott, Esq., whose friendly zeal encouraged me to offer it to the 
notice of my indulgent countrymen, I inscribe this play. 

Scott thanked the author in a letter of March 30, in which he 
said: 

The play is now groaning in the press; I read the proofs, but this will not 
ensure their being altogether correct, for in spite of great practice Ballantyne 
insists I have a bad eye. I will gain one advantage by this, that I will obtain 
possession of the original manuscript, which I will preserve among my other 
literary valuables.?” 


The multiplicity of Scott’s engagements in this year are 
well illustrated by himself in a letter of March 2 to J. B. S. Mor- 
ritt, the dedicatee of Rokeby. Apart from his secretaryship of 
the Judicature commission “which sat daily during all the 
Christmas vacation,” he adds: 


I have been editing Swift, and correcting the press at the rate of six sheets 
a week. I have edited Somers at the rate of four ditto ditto. I have written 
reviews—I have written songs—I have made selections—I have superintended 
rehearsals—and all this independent of visiting, and of my official duty which 
occupies me every working day except Mondays—and independent oi the new 
poem with which I am threatening the world.2* 


The ‘“‘new poem” of this letter was the item of immediate 
moment. The later reference in the same letter to showing 


299 Life ii, 101, the letter of Jan. 30. 

2% Familiar Letters i, 168. 

2% Familiar Letters i, 173. A copy of the play was sent Miss Baillie with 
Scott’s letter of May 7 (Fam. Let. i, 176). 

2% Jife ii, 115. The reference is mainly to the year 1809; the “selections” 
were doubtless those for the English Minstrelsy, and the “songs” will be dealt 
with later. 
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“this ditty to you soon’’ would indicate its approaching com- 
pletion, but it is evident from other letters that the poet was 
still at work upon the last canto. He wrote Lady Abercorn on 
Jan 21 of the sale of his poem for ‘‘two thousand guineas, 
not pounds,”’ and added: 


I am very anxious the said poem should be such as Lord Abercorn can stand 
godfather to with credit. The tale cannot be very well sent without the verses, 
being no great matter in itself; but I will soon send you a specimen, if not a 
whole canto. I have tried, according to promise, to make “a knight of love who 
never broke a vow.” But well-a-day, though I have succeeded tolerably with 
the damsel, my lover, spite of my best exertions, is like to turn out what the 
players call a walking gentleman. It is incredible the pains it has cost me to 
give him a little dignity. Notwithstanding this, I have had in my time melan- 
choly cause to paint from experience, for I gained no advantage from three 
years’ constancy, except the said experience and some advantage to my con- 
versation and manners. Mrs. Scott’s match and mine was of our own making, 
and proceeded from the most sincere affection on both sides, which has rather 
increased than diminished during twelve years marriage. But it was something 
short of love in all its forms, which I suspect people only feel once in their lives.™ 


Even as late as April 14, when the fifth canto was “‘going through 
the press,”’ he could write to the same Lady, “So soon as the 
6th is achieved you shall have it all.’ As in the case of 
Marmion the poem was printed in cantos as it was written, the 
final issue waiting upon the poet’s last composition.*™ 

The Lady of the Lake was issued ‘“‘early in May,”’ says Lock- 
hart, “in all the majesty of quarto, with every accompanying 
grace of topography, and with moreover an engraved frontis- 
piece of Saxon’s portrait of Scott.’**? Meanwhile, but most 
important for them and Scott, the alliance of the Ballantynes 
and Murray of London had not gone well, and now came to an 


2% Familiar Letters i, 166-7. The allusion in the last part of the quotation 
is one of the frankest Scott ever made to his early love for Williamina Stuart, 
for which see p. 30 of present volume of this Journal. Lady Forbes, as she had 
become, died in December of this year, but it is clear Scott never forgot her. 

Scott’s difficulty with the “lover” of the poem is again referred to in his 
letter to Lady Abercorn of Mar. 14: “The deuce take my lover,—I can make 
nothing of him; he is a perfect automaton.”—Fam. Let. i, 168-9. 

2% Familiar Letters i, 169. 

2% See his letter of March 30 to Miss Baillie (Fam. Let. i, 174): “I am 
pressing the printers to dispatch, and hope soon to send you a copy.” 

297 Life ii, 117. “In May,” says the Ballantyne Press and its Founders, 
p. 37. 
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unfortunate break. The friction of 1809 has already been noted, 
and the drawing together again of Murray and Constable. 
The latter, who could not look with complacence on the rival 
Edinburgh house of John Ballantyne & Co., now added impetus 
to the coming break by first suggesting to Murray the Ballan- 
tynes’ disregard of him in the financial arrangements for Scott’s 
new poem. So must be interpreted, I think, Constable’s 


reference on Jan. 20 to the Ballantynes’ recent letter to Wm. 
Miller of London: 


If you will ask our friend Mr. Miller if he had a letter from a shop nearly 
opposite the Royal Exchange the other day, he will, I dare say, tell you the 
contents. I am mistaken if their game is not well up. Indeed I doubt much 
if they survive the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ She will probably help to drown them. 


In spite of their engagements with Murray, the Ballantynes had 
let Mr. Miller have a quarter share of the Lady of the Lake, they 
themselves, including Scott of course, retaining the remainder. 

On March 26 Murray protested against this treatment, 
urging that the Ballantynes had the sole agency for his publica- 
tions in Edinburgh, and reminding them of previous agreements 
that he should share in all their publications. To enforce his 
protest, he now demanded a “note at six months” for any 
numbers of the Quarterly Review they should order.*” To this 
James Ballantyne answered: 

Your agency hitherto has been productive of little or no advantage to us, 
and the fault has not lain with us. We have persisted in offering you shares of 
everything begun by us, till we found the hopelessness of waiting any return; 
and in dividing Mr. Scott’s poem we found it our duty to give what share we had 


to part with to those by whom we were chiefly benefited, both as booksellers and 
printers.*° 


With this brusque letter was a heavy bill for printing the Works 
of Defoe, though they were not to be issued for many years. 
Ballantyne the printer was first considering his printing estab- 
lishment, and gave little heed to his selling agency, on which his 
ultimate success necessarily depended.. Not unnaturally the 
friendly relations of Murray and the Ballantynes came to an 
end, the firm of Wm. Blackwood being made Edinburgh agent 
for the Quarterly Review and Murray’s other publications. That 
298 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 174. 


299 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 174-5. 
30° 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 175. 
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there was no break between Scott and Murray was due to the 
secret character of the Scott-Ballantyne partnership. 

The success of the Lady of the Lake was instantaneous. Five 
editions, in all 20,300 copies, were issued the first year, all but 
the first in octavo form. “The quarto edition of 2000 has not 
lasted a fortnight,’’ and the smaller (octavo) edition is now 
published, Scott could write Lady Abercorn on June 29.2% The 
review in the Quarterly was by Ellis and of course full of praise, 
but Jeffrey’s review in the Edinburgh was equally laudatory.” 
The critic and the popular reader were agreed in a way seldom 
realized. Apart from this, perhaps the most important criticism 
was that relating to the meter. This was by Southey, in a letter 
not yet published if preserved,*” and by Ellis in his Quarterly 
Review article. Yet Scott cleverly supported his octosyllabic 
verse as “more favorable for narrative poetry at least,” by 
showing how the first six lines of Pope’s Iliad could well be 
reduced to it by the omission of “expletive”? epithets. The 
important thing is that Scott’s poem was already a fait accompli, 
while the criticism was at best of the sort that destroys without 
edifying.*** 

In the early months of 1810 Scott continued his contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly Review. For the May number he wrote 
reviews of the Rev. C. R. Maturin’s first novel, the Fatal 
Revenge of 1807, and of Dr. John Aikin’s Vocal Poetry, or a 
Select Collection of English Songs, in an article called On Song 
Writing. During the same months Scott was making final 
preparation for his English Minstrelsy.° Of this collection, 
to which he did not affix his name, Scott had written Murray 
Feb. 25, 1809, as if it were already completed,®® but Murray 


301 Familiar Letters i, 153. Scott notes of this “a few corrections made since 
the first edition.” 

302 Before it was published Jeffrey sent the article to Scott, with a letter 
admitting “needless asperities in my review of Marmion.”—Fam. Let. i, 185. 
See also Scott’s letter to Morritt in the same i, 192. 

303 Life ii, 124. 

3 In addition to the letters already quoted, minor references by Scott to 
his poem will be found in letters of this year to Joanna Baillie (Mar. 30, May 7, 
June 10, Dec. 31); to Thomas Scott (May 13); to Morritt (June 30, Oct. 3); 
to Lady Abercorn (Sept. 30, Dec. 22); to Miss Sarah Smith the actress, after- 
wards Mrs. Bartley (Oct. 4, Dec. 10). All are in Fam. Let. i, 173-204. 

3 Life ii, 114. 
3% 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 143. 
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was still urging its completion by the Ballantynes on Oct. 
31.997 In the same year a letter of Scott to Morritt gives the 
only hint I have found of the origin of the volumes: 


I wish you would also give me a sonnet for a certain pocket selection,— 
a minstrelsy which I picked out for my friend Ballantyne. I think you will 
like the choice of the ancient things, and I wanted to add a few modern pieces 
hactenus inedita. I intend to give him two or three trifles of my own, and to 
exercise all the interest I possess among my poetical friends. The work will 
make two beautifully printed pocket volumes." 


T’:e volumes were issued, not “in the summer of 1910” as 
Lockhart says,*® but early enough in the year for Scott to write 
Morritt on March 2: 


I send a copy of the poetical collection, not for you my good friend because 
you would not pay your literary subscription, but for Mrs. Morritt.*!° 


The English Minstrelsy was issued with the following title- 
page: 


English Minstrelsy / being / A Selection of Fugitive Poetry / from the / 
Best English Authors / with some / Original Pieces / hitherto unpublished / In 
Two Volumes / Vol I / 

Such forms as glitter in the Muses’ ray 

With orient hues Gray 
Edinburgh; / Printed for John Ballantyne and Co. / Manners and Miller, and 
Brown and Crombie, / Edinburgh; and John Murray, / London. / —— / 1810. 





In addition to acknowledgment of the other modern contribu- 
tors to the volume, the following paragraph is clearly intended 
to indicate Scott: 


To one eminent individual, whose name they do not venture to particu- 
larize, they are indebted for most valuable assistance in selection, arrangement, 
and contribution; and to that individual they take this opportunity to present 
the humble tribute of their thanks, for a series of kindnesses, of which that now 
acknowledged is among the least. 


The advertisement which ends with this paragraph is dated 
‘“‘Jan. 1, 1810.” The second volume, which alone contains 


307 4 Publisher and his Friends i, 172. 

38 Familiar Letters i, 166. The letter is of July 22. 

309 Life ii, 114. 

1° Zifeii,116. Ina note to this letter Lockhart says Scott alluded to “some 
translations of Italian poetry,” rather than the sonnet above mentioned. On 
Aug. 17 Scott thanked Morritt for the offer of “the translations of Metastasio,”’ 
and referring to the “Miscellany,” as he here calls it, (Fam. Let. i, 145-6), but 
nothing of Morritt’s appears in the volumes as printed. 
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original contributions in the following order, has three poems 


” ””? ” 


by “Leyden,” one by “Braine,’’ one by “‘R. Heber,” two by 
““Spencer,”’ one by “Dr. Currie,”’ three by ‘‘Walter Scott,” that 
is With Flowers from a Roman Wall, The Bard’s Incantation, 
The Violet, five by “Mrs. Hunter,”’ and one each by “Edw. 
Coxe,”’ “‘Richardson,”’ “Southey,” “‘Rogers,’’ ‘‘Joanna Baillie,” 
“Smythe,” “Jas. Graham.”’ These are indicated as original by a 
prefixed asterisk and a note explaining it. 

A new edition of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border was 
also issued in this year, with ‘‘a few features of novelty, par- 
ticularly Mr. Morritt’s spirited ballad of the Curse of Moy.’ 
Scott was continuing his work on Swift and the Somers Tracts. 
Early in the year he had sought, probably through Lady Aber- 
corn, some letters of Swift in the possession of Lady Castlereagh, 
who refused them on the ground she wished to publish them her- 
self." He revived the scheme of a visit to Ireland on Swift 
matters—first considered as early as 1808—and of it wrote Miss 
Sarah Smith the actress on Oct. 4: 


As I have been long trammel’d with an edition of Swift’s works, which I 
should be anxious to render respectable, I hope to visit Irgland to endeavour to 
gain additional light on his history. But whether this happens next year or no 
depends upon many trifling contingencies.™ 


One item of Scott’s letter to Morritt, enumerating his 
various undertakings of this year, is ““I have written songs.’’*“ 
Lockhart makes no mention of any such compositions in this 
year, and the only published song that can be attributed to this 
time would seem to be that in imitation of Moore. 


Oh say not, my love, with that mortified air. 


This appeared in the Edinburgh Annual Register of 1809,5* not 
printed until 1811, so that it may have been composed in 1810. 
It is so indicated with a question mark by Robertson. 

The long correspondence with Anna Seward, ending with her 
death in March 1809, brought Scott another labor for this year. 

a1 Life ii, 114. 

312 Familiar Letters i, 184. 

313 Familiar Letters i, 191. Scott first mentioned the Irish visit in a letter to 
Lady Abercorn, March 13, 1808 (Fam. Let. i, 101), and again refers to it in 
letters of the same volume, pp. 116, 118, 142, 151. 

34 See Life ii, 115 and pp. 113-4. 
88 See Lockhart’s mention of that volume in Life ii, 170-71. 
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We have noted how she left him a legacy of £100, with the 
proviso that he should write an epitaph for the monument she 
was causing to be erected for her family, and how he fulfilled 
the latter obligation in the year of her death. She also left to 
him the copyright of her Poetical Works, and he feit obliged to 
publish them with a Memoir. This obligation he fulfilled by 
writing a Biographical Preface, and during the autumn super- 
intending the publication of this and her Poetical Works in 
three volumes. The Biographical Preface contains some of her 
last letters to Scott and, according to her wish, extracts from 
her ‘‘juvenile letters.’’’ It was the penalty Scott paid, as Lock- 
hart notes, for her early appreciation of his first efforts in 
literature, and, it may be added, for his own too frequent, too 
great, and too long continued praise of her poems. His real 
opinion of her he gave to Joanna Baillie, another woman writer 
whom he greatly overestimated.*” 

One of the most commendable of Scott’s undertakings of this 
year, though one of the most disastrous to the Ballantyne firm, 
was the Edinburgh Annual Register, in imitation of that which 
had been begun by Burke in London in 1759. Scott’s venture 
has a long history. As early as March 18, 1807, A. G. Hunter 
wrote his partner Constable from London that Davies, of the 
firm of Cadell and Davies, had proposed it to him.*7 Constable 
took kindly to the scheme, and Scott also to whom it had been 
mentioned, for Hunter wrote again on March 25: 


I am very happy you think so well of the scheme about the Annual Register. 
I saw Walter Scott yesterday, and mentioned it to him in strict confidence; 
and I am happy to say he approves most highly of our plan, and says that if a 
proper editor and conductor be got it will do most famously, and that it can be 
so well subdivided among all the proper and right folks.™* 


For some reason the matter seems not to have gone further at 
this time, but sometime later Constable thought of arranging 
such a work “subsidiary,” as Scott puts it, to the Edinburgh 


"6 Life ii, 105. For reference to Scott’s publication of Miss Seward’s 
Poems, see Life ii, 150-51. In the latter place it is said that Constable permitted 
Scott to strike out, before the printing of her Letters, “‘some extravagant rhap- 
sodies about himself and his works.” If the originals are still in existence, as 
the London house of A. Constable & Co. thinks they are not, these passages 
might now be of special interest. 

317 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 111; see also p. 117. 

18 4. Constable and his Lit Corres. i, 119. 
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Review."” Meanwhile the politics of the Edinburgh were galling 
Scott’s patriotism, the break with Constable was coming on, 
and the fear that the Annual Register by Constable would be 
colored by the same politics led Scott to propose to Ballantyne 
an Annual Register of their own. This was one of the schemes 
mentioned to Murray in the Yorkshire interview of October 
1808 .*° 

When the break with Constable was about to be made and 
the new firm of John Ballantyne & Co. set up, a Prospectus for 
the Register was proposed, the first notice of it being in a letter 
to Ellis Nov. 18, 1808. In this Scott gives still another reason 
for his break with Constable, in writing of Henry Weber on 
whom Scott had taken pity, and whom he was now using as his 
secretary. Scott wrote: 

Constable the great Edinburgh editor has offended me excessively by tyran 
nizing over this poor Teutcher, and being rather rude when I interfered. It is 
a chance but I may teach him that he should not kick down the scaffolding before 
his house is quite built. Another bomb is about to break on him besides the 
Review. This is an Edinburgh Annual Register, to be conducted under the 
auspices of James Ballantyne, who is himself no despicable composer, and has 
secured excellent assistance. I cannot help him, of course, very far, but I wiil 
certainly lend him a lift as an adviser. I want a'] my friends to befriend this 
work, and will send you a prospectus when it is published. It will be a valde 
anti-Foxite. This is a secret for the present.™ 


The Prospectus sent to Ellis on Dec. 13 showed the haste 
with which the work had been planned, partly by a lofty tone for 
which Scott half apologized to Ellis on Dec. 23. On Dec. 30 
the editorship was offered to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe of 
Christ Church, Oxford,* but was declined by him and the 
choice finally fell upon Southey, who was to write the historical 
articles. The first reference to it is in a letter of Southey to his 
brother, Dr. H. H. Southey, Aug. 17, 1809, and the completed 
arrangement in that of Sept. 8 to the same person.** Constable 
naturally felt agrieved at this forestalling of his own plans. It 


19 Life ii, 58-9. 

820 Life ii, 38, and p. 394 ff. of this paper. 

21 Life ii, 50-1. 

% Lifeii,63-5. After writing of the new Quarterly Scott speaks of “the other 
plan,” that is the Annual Register as is very clear. 

3 Warter’s Letters of Southey ii, 158, 162. Other significant references to 
the matter are on pp. 165, 169, 187, 190, 194, 203, 206-7. 
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seems to be this of which Ballantyne wrote to Murray in March 
1809; 


Constable, I am told, has consulted Sir Samuel Romilly and means, after 
writing a book against me, to prosecute me for stealing his plans! Somebody 
has certainly stolen his brains!™ 


Doubtless Scott, who had been told in confidence of Constable’s 
plan, justified his somewhat unethical procedure by his intense 
and sincere patriotism. 

The plan finally adopted for the Register was to begin with 
the year 1808, and Southey was correcting the first proof for the 
first volume Oct. 18, 1809." It was nearly a year, however, 
before the two volumes for 1808 were issued. This is shown 
by a part of Scott’s letter to Morritt Oct. 3, 1910: 


Have you seen the Edinburgh Register? If not, do get it; the history is 
written by Southey, and though with some tinge of opinions which neither you 
nor I approve, yet there is much eloquence, and a great deal of what everybody 
must admire. 


Lockhart says of it: 
Mr. Southey was fortunate in beginning his narrative with the great era 


of the Spanish Revolt against Napoleon, and it exhibited his usual research, 
reflection, elegance, and spirit.®" 


Besides the Essay on the Scottish System of Judicature 
Scott printed in the Annual Register of 1808, published 1810, 
the following poems: The Bard’s Incantation; To a Lady, with 
Flowers from a Roman Wall; The Violet; the Hunting Song which, 
as has been shown, was first written for the completion of 
Strutt’s Queenhoo-Hall; The Resolve “in imitation of an old 
English poem, 1809."°5 Yet all these poems had been written 


4 Publisher and his Friends i, 148. 

“Last night the first sheet of the ‘Register’ came to be corrected.”— 
Letters of Southey ii, 169. 

= Familiar Letiers i, 193. 

7 [éfe ii, 154. Southey remained editor until 1813 when the difficulties of 
the Ballantyne firm made it necessary for Scott to appeal to Constable for 
assistance, and the latter took over the Register with some reluctance, since he 
found it had been losing a thousand pounds a year. Southey attributed the 
failure of the Register to the London booksellers (Letters ii, 321). For the corre- 
spondence with Constable see A. Constable and his Lit. Corres. iii, 14 ff. 
=* Vol. i, Part ii, pp. xxi, xxiii (two poems), xxviii, xxxvi respectively. 
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in other years, and have been mentioned in their proper places 
in this paper. With the Annual Register of 1809, not issued 
until 1811, we have nothing to do, since there is no evidence 
that any of Scott’s poems or articles for that volume were 
written before the year of issue. Yet because the Register bore 
the earlier date, the following poems of Scott are often assigned 
to that year. They are the three imitations of living authors, 
all published anonymously: the Song “Oh say not, my love,”’ 
an imitation of Moore; The Poacher, an imitation of Crabb; 
and an imitation of his own legendary verse, the first form of the 
Bridal of Triermain. This consisted principally of what now 
forms stanzas i to viii of the first canto of that poem. 

The close of the year 1810 has been set as the limit of what 
has been called the early literary life of Sir Walter Scott. In 
the fifteen years from 1796 inclusive, Scott had first appeared 
in print as a translator of German ballad verse, had passed 
through a period of imitation of such ballads, as of other trans- 
lations from the German language, and had essayed short 
original poems of ballad or legendary character. He had become 
collector and editor of ballad and legendary poetry, as also 
editor of early chronicles and state papers, and of more serious 
poets and prose writers, as Dryden and Swift. He had tried 
prose fiction more than once but, except for the continuation 
of Queenhoo-Hall, had put it aside, and had finally made his 
great early successes in Scottish legendary verse through the 
Lay, Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake. With no fortune by 
inheritance or by marriage, he conceived the idea of sharing 
in the profits of the publishing business of his friend Ballantyne, 
without openly or actively engaging in the details of business 
life. He would thus acquire an estate, establish his family, 
assist his country by patriotic endeavor, and at the same time 
continue to explore the fields of literature—collect, edit, and 
create as he loved todo. To this idea he was led by his greater 
interest in literature than in law, to which he was bred, and by 
the success of his first long poem, the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
in 1805. 

The period begins with Scott at the age of twenty-five, when 
he had made only a trifling success with his translations from 
German poetry. It leaves him, not yet forty, after he had made 
his greatest successes in the poetic field, but before he had yet 
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opened that rich vein of imaginative prose which was to establish 
his name beyond the reach of rivals in his own age, to found 
a school at home and abroad, and to leave a precious legacy 
of delight to succeeding generations. It leaves him, too, before 
his secret and careless engagement in trade involved him in 
continual trouble, financial ruin, and all but brought down his 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. Fortunately for him, that 
sorrow was stayed by his high sense of honor, his tireless energy, 
his proud hopes, his mistaken belief at the last that he had made 
all right with the world. 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
Western Reserve University 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


In footnote 24, page 34 of the present volume of this Journal 
reference was made to Rev. W. S. Crockett and Scott’s transla- 
lation of Goethe’s Morlachian Ballad. Later, Mr. Crockett 
printed the translation in the Scotsman of Feb. 9, 1924, from 
Scott’s MS. now in the Laing Collection of the Edinburgh 
University Library. Almost immediately, in the Scotsman of 
Feb. 25, Rev. Wm. Macintosh, who signed himself “formerly 
British Chaplain in Germany and Lecturer on English Litera- 
ture in the University of Jena,” wrote that he had known this 
Scott version “‘for many years” and had copied it, he thought 
“from a German work on Sir Walter Scott.” I have so far been 
unable to find any reference to this “German work,” but Mr. 
Macintosh adds that he is about to publish a book regarding 
“German Influence on the Writings” of Sir Walter. Corre- 
spondence in this country has elicited that Mr. H. W. Nord- 
meyer, formerly instructor in German at the University of 
Illinois, had also obtained a copy of Scott’s translation from the 
Edinburgh Library, and had presented it to ‘“‘a learned gathering 
of the English, Romance, and German departments’’ of that 
University in the spring of 1918. At least Scott’s version is now 
in print, whether for the first time or not. 

May I add that on page 34 of the current volume of this 
Journal, in the first part of my article, Klaudina should be 
Claudine, a quotation on the same page showing that M. G. 
Lewis had used the form “Claudina.” O.F.E. 











SOME NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF 
GERMAN IN COLONIAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The educational efforts of the Germans in Pennsylvania, 
and the southern colonies are fairly well known to the student 
of early American life. A due meed of praise has been given 
Christopher Dock for his work as a teacher in Germantown. 
His Schulordnung is said to be “the first professional’’ treatise 
on education published in America. 

Quite naturally, their own language was more important 
than the English to the early German colonists. In many of 
their schools, instruction was carried on wholly in the Mutter- 
sprache, especially in communities that were exclusively 
German in population. With the passing of the years, the new 
settlers became adjusted to the conditions of life under a strange 
government. Earlier racial exclusiveness broke down, and they 
mingled more and more with their neighbors. They found it 
advantageous to master the language of the colony, and to this 
end they included English in the curricula of their schools. 

In Philadelphia, the population was dominantly English, 
and German as the language of everyday speech was used only 
by the Germans. However, some of the English inhabitants 
must have studied the German language with the view of 
promoting social and commercial intercourse. Others recog- 
nized its cultural values, and sought to become acquainted with 
the literature of Germany. 

Private schools offering instruction in German appeared in 
Philadelphia as early as 1743. On November tenth, of that 
year, Joseph Crellius announced that he “designs to open his 
Winter Evening School on Monday the 21st of this Instant, 
where the German Language will be taught.’ Crellius also 
published a “Weekly German News-Paper, which I began in 
May last.’” A week later, John Schuppy’s notice appeared: 


1 Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 10, Nov. 16, Nov. 24, 1743. 

2Tbid, ibid. Crellius adds: “All Merchants and others . . . who are 
desirous to have their Advertisements more effectively communicated to the 
Germans that are unacquainted with the English Tongue, if they will be 
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“WuHereas, The German and French Languages are greatly improved on 
in Europe, and it’s not question’d but will be so here: Therefore I the Sub- 
scriber, living in Strawberry Alley, at the Sign of the Book, intend (God willing) 
to instruct in an Evening School any Gentleman or Persons in the aforemen- 
tioned Languages in a short and easy Method.” 

Subsequent advertisements indicate that his “German Evening 
School” was a successful venture.* It continued as a “Winter 
Evening School;”’ opening in 1744, “‘at the beginning of Octo- 
ber,” and, in 1745, “fon Tuesday the 15th of October.” In 
1755, John Matthias Kramer proposed “to open a School... . 
for the instruction of Gentlemen and Ladies in the following 
accomplishments . . . the French, Italian, and German lan- 
guages.’”® 

One of the best known teachers of German in colonial 
Philadelphia was Jacob Ehrenzeller, who opened an ‘‘Evening 
School,” in 1756.6 In a notice of 1766, Ehrenzeller “‘takes this 
Method, humbly to return Thanks to the Gentlemen, whom he 
had the Honour to instruct in the German Language these 
many Years, and proposes again to open an Evening School. . . 
where this necessary and useful Language will be taught.”” An 
advertisement of 1770 “‘advises the public” that “he continues 
to teach the GERMAN LANGUAGE, and promises to exert 
to the utmost of his Power, all his Skill and Diligence, in the 
Execution of his Duty, to the Satisfaction of his Scholars.’”* 





pleased to send their Advertisements to me, now living in Arch-street, next door 
to the Sign of the blue Bell, care will be taken that they be carefully translated 
and inserted in the said paper, without any Charge for translating.” 

Ibid, Jan. 12, 1764: “Henry Miller, Printer in Second street. Begs Leave 
to acquaint the Public, That every Monday he publishes a GERMAN NEWS 
PAPER which circulates not only through Pennsylvania, but likewise goes to 
Georgia, South and North-Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, the Jerseys, New 
York, Albany, up the Mohawk River, Nova-Scotia and the West-Indies.” 

These newspapers are not included in the standard check-lists of American 
colonial papers. [They are listed, however, in Oswald Seidensticker’s valuable 
publication The First Century of German Printing in America 1728-1830, 
Philadelphia 1893.—Ed.] 

3 Ibid, Nov. 16, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, Dec. 15, 1743. 

* Ibid, Sept. 20, Sept. 27, 1744; Sept. 26, 1745. 

5 Ibid, Oct. 30, 1755. 

6 Ibid, Sept. 30, 1756. 

7 Ibid, Oct. 30, 1766. 

8 Ibid, Dec. 13, 1770. 

The reader may recall, at this point, that William Creamer taught German 
at the Philadelphia Academy, and College from 1754 to 1775. 
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Adalbert Ebert, in 1762, and Jacob Lawn, in 1783," offered 
instruction in both German, and French. Lawn called his 
establishment a “French night school.” Philip Keyl, in 1766, 
taught “Latin, Greek, German, Low Dutch, and French.” 
His “German School will also be continued every Evening 
except Saturday.’™ In 1774, Charles Cist “PRESENTS his 
Service to instruct young Gentlemen in the German and Latin 
Languages.’’” 

The records contain but little information concerning the 
methods of instruction in these schools. In one instance, ‘The 
German language will be taught in a plain and easy Manner;” 
in another, “after the shortest and easiest Method.” Jacob 
Ehrenzeller taught ‘‘this necessary and useful Language . 
according to the Rules of the Syntax;’’ and Adalbert Ebert 
used the “Pronunciation of Mr. Gottsched, Professor in 
Saxony ”’ 

References to texts are few. Among the books “Just im- 
ported and to be sold by B. Franklin,” in 1746, were “Beiler’s 
German Grammars; Ludwig’s Dictionary, High Dutch and 
English.” A brief description of Bachmair’s German Gram- 
mar appears in the press announcement of an American edition: 
‘‘Now in the Press, and will soon be published by HENRY 

MILLER, Printer, Race-street, Philadelphia. 
A complete GERMAN GRAMMAR, in Two Parts. 

THE first Part, containing true, plain, and easy Instructions for acquiring 
fundamentally, in a short Time, the KNOWLEDGE and Use, both in speaking 
and writing of the GERMAN TONGUE. The second Part is enriched with 
familiar Words, Phrases, peculiar Expressions, proverbial Sentences and 
Dialogues. To which are added for further Application, several Pieces of 
News, Letters, and some Moral Pieces, both in Prose and Verse. Together with 
an ample Vocabulary, in alphabetical Order. By JOHN JAMES BACH- 
MAIR, M.A. This Grammar needs no other recommendatory Panegyric 
than to say that the Author had University Learning, and for a great Number of 
Years, made the Teaching of the English and German Languages, in London, 


* Ibid, Mar. 25, 1762. 

1° Thid, Sept. 24, 1783. 

1 Tbid, Nov. 27, 1766. 

An unknown teacher, in 1772, whose initials were “I.S.,” offered private 
tuition “by the Hour, in any Gentleman’s Family,” in “READING, Writing, 
in German and English,” among other subjects. (Ibid, Jan. 23, 1772.) 

2 Tbid, Aug. 31, 1774. 
3 Ibid, Oct. 2, 1746. 
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his Profession; in which Time he composed and published this Grammar, as 
also another for the Germans to learn English: Both are universally allowed 
to be the best that ever were published. They have hitherto been imported 
from England, but the book is now, and has been for some Time out of print, 
and there is no Probability of its ever being re-printed in London: wherefore 
it has been judged necessary to make a new edition of it in this Country, where 
it is so much wanted. The Price will be considerably reduced. And, as the 
Night Schools are to be opened this instant October, both Masters and Scholars 
may have the Sheets, at the abovesaid Editor’s, as they come out of the Press 
weekly, in order to enable them to go through the Grammar against the Time 
of its Publication; and, keeping the Sheets clean, may then have the book 
bound, according to their Liking.’ 


When the book appeared, some six months after this advance 
notice, it contained an “APPENDIX .. . not in the London 
Edition.’’™ 

These private schools were the first in colonial America to 
offer instruction in German to English speaking students. In 
introducing the English colonists to a literature so rich in 
cultural possibilities, they made an appreciable contribution to 
the intellectual life of Philadelphia in the eighteenth century. 


RoBErT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 
University of Illinois 


4 Thid, Oct. 3, 1771. 

% Ibid, Mar. 26, 1772: “In a few Days will be published . . . A Complete 
GERMAN GRAMMAR.” 

Ibid, Apr. 2, 1772: “JUST PUBLISHED . . . A Complete GERMAN 
GRAMMAR ... To which is added AN APPENDIX, containing I. An 
Index of German Words similar in Sound, but of different Orthography and 
Signification. II. Names of the most common Occupations and Trades, as 
also the Names of the Materials and Implements, &c. thereto belonging. 
III. Explication of a German Proverb.” 

An interesting post-colonial comment informs us that ‘““German schoolbooks 
are much demanded in the United States . . . These books are either imported 
from Holland, or the Hanse towns, or printed in this country. England supplies 
none of them.” (The American Museum, or Universal Magazine, Vol. IX, 
April, 1791, p. 178.) 
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WORTGEOGRAPHIE DER HOCHDEUTSCHEN UM- 
GANGSSPRACHE. Von Paul Kretschmer (o. Professor an 
der Universitit Wien). Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1918. XVI-+-638 Seiten. 


In der “Schlacht bei Reutlingen” schreibt Ludwig Uhland 
“Dem Vater gegeniiber sitzt Ulrich an den Tisch.’”’ Mehrere 
norddeutsche Herausgeber von Gedichtsammlungen zu Schul- 
zwecken glaubten hier einen Druckfehler verbessern zu miissen 
und setzten “an dem Tisch” dafiir ein, was die Lebendigkeit 
des Vorgangs nicht wenig beeintrichtigt. Ein norddeutscher 
Herausgeber von Fischarts “Fléh Hatz’ soll sich bass dariiber 
verwundert haben, dass hier den Miicken Eigenschaften 
zugeschrieben seien, die man sonst nur an den Stubenfliegen 
kenne,—Fischarts Mucke ist aber eine Stubenfliege, und ist es 
fiir jeden Siiddeutschen, der die (Stech)miicke mit ‘Schnake 
bezeichnet. Die Beispiele fiir solche Missverstandnisse lassen 
sich im Alltagsleben leicht vertausendfiltigen, sie geben auch 
Anlass zu Ernsterem als zu Scherzen in den Fliegenden Blittern. 
Das hier angezeigte Werk des Wiener Professors fiir ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung—der Verfasser gehért nicht zur 
engeren Zunft der deutschen Sprachkunde—bedarf mithin 
keines Beweises seiner Daseinsberechtigung. 

Die Wortgeographie ist ein Teil der Benennungs- oder 
Bezeichnungslehre, der ““Onomasiologie,’”’ wie man sie auch 
genannt hat, die im Gegensatz zur Semasiologie oder Lehre vom 
Bedeutungswandel der Wérter nicht fragt ‘“‘was bedeutet das 
Wort?” sondern “‘wie heisst das Ding?’’ die sich also “nicht in 
den Hérenden versenkt, um den Verstindnisakt, sondern in den 
Sprechenden, um den Taufakt zu ergriinden.”* Mit andern 
Worten, die Benennungslehre tritt nicht von innen, sondern von 
aussen an die Wérter heran. Hierin bildet sie ein Gegenstiick 
zu der ilteren Grammatik, wie sie von Gottfried Hermann und 
Immanuel Becker gepflegt wurde, die von der Bedeutung 

ausgehend nach der Ausdrucksweise fragten, wahrend wir 
heute von den vorhandenen Formen aus nach der Bedeutung 
suchen; Beckers Verfahren ist, wie schon Wilhelm Scherer 
ausfiihrte, wenn auch vorliufig aus praktischen Griinden nicht 
ratsam, doch an und fiir sich durchaus berechtigt und wertvoll,? 
und die Wissenschaft wird wohl einmal mit verfeinertem Werk- 

1 Karl Vossler, Franzdsische Philologie (Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
berichte, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Karl Hénn, I), Gotha 1919, Seite 43. 

2 Siehe Jolin Ries, Was ist Syntex? Marburg 1894, S. 9 ff. 
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zeug dazu zuriickkehren. Dies Werkzeug verfeinern zu helfen, 
ist die Benennungslehre, wenn auch ihr Feld das Wérterbuch 
und nicht die Grammatik ist, in nicht geringem Masse berufen. 
Ein betrichtlicher Anstoss zu vermehrter Tatigkeit auf diesem 
Gebiete ist der deutschen Forschung von Frankreich her 
gekommen, nimlich von der Arbeit J. Gilliérons und E. Ed- 
monts am Aflas linguistique de la France (Paris 1902-12).% 
Im Gegensatz zum deutschen Sprachatlas, der seine vierzig 
Sitze in jedem Orte des deutschen Sprachgebietes des Reiches 
(in seinem Vorkriegsumfang), etwa 45000, abfragen liess, 
begniigte sich der franzésische Gelehrte mit 639 Orten, etwa 
einem Sechzigstel der Zahl der deutschen, nahm dafiir jedoch 
durch einen einzelnen geschulten Beobachter 2000 Worter 
und zwar nicht nur mit ihren lautlichen, sondern auch mit 
lexikalischen Entsprechungen auf, so dass das franzésische Werk 
in diesem Punkte vorliufig der deutschen Forschung ebensoweit 
voraus ist, als es ihm fiir die lautliche Seite nachsteht. Vor- 
laufig,—die Forderung wortgeographischer Untersuchung fiirs 
deutsche Sprachgebiet ist schon oft gestellt worden, am nach- 
driicklichsten in Gustav Roethes Bericht tiber Die Deutsche 
Kommission der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, ihre Vorgeschichte, ihre Arbeiten und Ziele,* ein wort- 
geographisches Seitenwerk zu dem lautlichen Sprachatlas wird 
hier als eine der nichsten Aufgaben der Akademie bezeichnet; 
da indessen die unbeschreiblichen Nachwehen des grossen 
Krieges wohl auch hierin die Tatigkeit der Akademie gelihmt 
haben, so haben mittlerweile die Leiter der Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Mundarten in einer 1922 ergangenen Rundfrage auf 
Grund einiger Dutzend ausgewihlter Beispiele eine Vorarbeit 
zu einer umfassenden mundartlichen Wortgeographie unter- 
nommen, die im Zusammenhang mit dem Sprachatlas in 
Marburg ausgefiihrt werden soll. Die Beispiele selbst sind 
Kretschmers Wortliste entnommen, aus Zweckmissigkeits- 
griinden. 

In der Festschrift zu Ferdinand Wredes sechzigstem Geburts- 
tag® habe ich in einem Aufsatz zur Wortgeographie Nordbadens 
die Entsprechungen meiner Heimatmundart zu den von 
Kretschmer ausgewihlten umgangssprachlichen Wortern zu- 
sammengestellt. Ich berechne die Ubereinstimmungen mit den 
von ihm gegebenen Berliner Stichwértern auf ziemlich genau 
ein Viertel, nimlich 85 gegen 342, wobei von kleinen Unter- 
schieden im Wortkérper abgesehen ist. Demgegeniiber ge- 
brauche ich in meiner taglichen Umgangssprache heute 207 


° Vgl. Vossler aaO., Seite 10 sowie 40 ff. 
* Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche 
Literatur, herausgegeben von Johannes Ilberg, 16. Jahrgang 1913, S. 37, 
besonders 65 ff., 68 ff. 
6 Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mundarten, 18. Jahrgang 1923, S. 290 ff. 
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dieser 342 Berliner Wérter, eine Zahl, die weit itiber das hinaus- 
geht, was ein gebildeter Siiddeutscher beniitzen wiirde, und die 
ich mir nur aus weitliufigen Wanderungen und langjihrigem 
Zusammenleben—dazu im Auslande—mit Volksgenossen aus 
allen Teilen des deutschen Sprachgebiets erkliren kann. So 
ziemlich die gleiche Anzahl von Entsprechungen beobachte ich 
bei meiner Frau, die, von Geburt Siiddeutsche, der Abstam- 
mung nach (Vater aus Hannover, Mutter aus Sachsen gebiirtig) 
nach Nord- and Ostmitteldeutschland gehérig, in den sprach- 
bildenden Jahren im friinkischen, spiter im alemannischen 
Baden beheimatet, seit unserer Verheiratung die sprachliche 
Umgebung mit mir teilt. Die Bedingungen fiir fruchtbare 
Beobachtungen und Vergleiche sind also gegeben. Es wire 
anregend, wenn solche, wenigstens zahlenmissig, noch besser 
aber mit Angabe der wirklich gebrauchten Wérter und der 
Entsprechungen, in den nichsten Jahren méglichst zahlreich 
zusammengestellt und dem Verfasser des Buches fiir Neubear- 
beitungen dargeboten wiirden. 

Wie der Titel geniigend bezeichnet und das Vorwort noch 
weiter ausfiihrt, handelt es sich um einen Beitrag zu der im 
Fluss befindlichen miindlichen Gemeinsprache der Gebildeten, 
die in den grésseren Stidten zu Hause ist,® und deren Gebiet 
nicht so zusammenhiingt wie das der lindlichen Mundarten. 
Vollstaindigkeit konnte nicht das Ziel sein. Fragebogen wurden 
uber das ganze hochdeutsch sprechende Gebiet von Petersburg 
bis Bern ausgesandt und von Gewiahrsmiinnern aller Art 
(S. 28-35) beantwortet. Ausgeschlossen waren alle Worter, 
deren hochdeutsches Geprige zweifelhaft ist, ebenso alle 
Fachausdriicke, also auch alle Tier- und Pflanzennamen.’ 
Der Schriftennachweis umfasst sechs Seiten in Abkiirzungen 
angefiihrter Werke. 

Es folgt dann eine Allgemeines und Geschichtliches enthal- 
tende Einleitung von etlichen sechzig Seiten. Die hochdeutsche 
Umgangssprache ist noch nicht zu der Einheitlichkeit gediehen 
wie das Franzésische und Englische, von dem freilich die durch 
das Meer getrennte Sprache Nordamerikas betrichtlich ab- 
weicht.* Ihren mannigfachen Unterschieden in der Aussprache, 
z.B. der Fremdwérter, stehen auch einige in der Betonung 


* Aber in der Bastardform einer Halb- oder Viertelsmundart auch auf 
dem Lande vielfach schon der echten Volkssprache den Boden abgribt! 

7 Gerade mit diesen aber wird sich eine mundartliche Wortgeographie sehr 
eingehend zu befassen haben. Hat doch R. Holsten (Programm Pyritz 1913 und 
1914) vermittelst der Benennungen fiir Storch, Regenwurm, Ameise und Herr- 
gottskaferchen im pommerschen Plattdeutsch die Ubereinstimmung Vor- und 
Hinterpommerns Mittelpommern gegeniiber klar bewiesen und scharfe Sprach- 
grenzen auf wort-statt lautgeographischer Grundlage festgelegt. Auch fiir 
den Wandel in den Anschauungen von den Dingen und die Erkenntnis unserer 
sprachlichen Denkform iiberhaupt sind die Tier- und Pflanzennamen von 
hervorragender Wichtigkeit. Priichtige Beispiele dafiir aus dem Romanischen 
bei Vossler, aaO., S. 44. 
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deutscher Wérter (wie Nachmittag) und Priipositionalverbin- 
dungen (wie mit thm, vor sich), wenige in der Wortbeugung, um 
so mehr aber in der Syntax zur Seite (z.B. siiddeutsch ich bin 
statt ich habe gestanden, gesessen, gelegen;® vollendete statt 
erziihlende Vergangenheit wie ich habe gesehen=ich sah; von 
Kretschmer als ostpreussisch bezeichnetes, indessen aber auch 
siiddeutsches ich darf das nicht tun=ich brauche das nicht su 
tun; Ssterreichisches auf etwas vergessen.”) Weitaus die gréssten 
Unterschiede jedoch zeigen sich im Gebrauch des Einzelworts. 
Bei der einseitigen Betrachtung der Grenzgebiete Schriftsprache 
und Mundart seit den siebziger Jahren ist die wissenschaftliche 
Behandlung der Umgangssprache vernachlissigt worden, als 
wire sie etwas Unselbstindiges, etwa eine allenfalls mundartlich 
beeinflusste gesprochene Schriftsprache. Aber mindestens auf 
dem Gebiete des Wortschatzes empfingt die Umgangssprache 
nicht nur, sondern sie gibt; viele Wérter, namentlich Kultur- 
woérter, gehen von ihr aus, nicht von der vorwiegend Fach- 
ausdriicke priigenden Schriftsprache, auch nicht von den 
Volksmundarten, deren Wortschatz dem engeren Gesichtskreis 
ihrer Trager, besonders der Landbevélkerung, entspricht. Da 
die Umgangssprache in stetem Fluss ist, so lasst sich die wort- 
geographische Untersuchung zu irgend einem bestimmten 
Zeitpunkt durch keine spiitere ersetzen; dass sie im ganzen 19. 
Jahrhundert versiumt wurde, schafft eine bedauerliche Liicke 
in der Kenntnis unserer sprachlichen Entwicklung. In laingeren 
Zeitriumen wiren immer wieder erneute Erhebungen vor- 
zunehmen." 

Bei der Bestimmung des Begriffes der hochdeutschen 
Umgangssprache regt sich der Widerspruch, wenn als deren 
oberste Stufe die Vortrags- (Repriisentations-, Offentlichkeits-) 
sprache angesetzt wird: diese ist doch lediglich gesprochene 
Schriftsprache. Es kann sich nur um die Verkehrs- und die 
familiire Sprache in ihren verschiedenen Abschattungen han- 
deln. Auch hier wieder, wie Kretschmer sehr hiibsch ausfiihrt, 
geographische Unterschiede: Hannover hilt sich geflissentlich 
der Mundart fern, das “schnoddrige’’ Berlinertum liebt die 
Halbmundart, in Wiirttemberg und Schweiz beherrscht die 
Mundart auch die Sprache der Gebildeten (das “‘Honorati- 
orenschwibisch” deckt sich mit keiner Mundart, ist ein Aus- 


* Freilich weist in den verschiedenen Teilen der Vereinigten Staaten die 
englische Umgangssprache gerade ip ihrem Wortbestande erhebliche Unter- 
schiede auf. 

® Hierher gehGrt auch das eingangs erwahnte an den Tisch sitzen=sich an 
den Tisch setzen: anblich an die Ttir stehen, ins Bett liegen. 

1° Kretschmer erwihnt nicht den Unterschied zwischen dsterreichisch 
etwas vergessen und auf etwas vergessen; wer beim Halten einer Rede auf eine 
Anfiihrung vergisst, braucht nicht diese selbst vergessen zu haben, sondern 
versiumt nur sie an passender Stelle einzufiechten. 

4 Von den Mundarten gilt dies selbstverstindlich erst recht 
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gleich zwischen Schriftsprache und Hauptstadtmundart und 
zeigt im ganzen Land wenig landschaftliche, sondern mehr nur 
Bekenntnis-, Bildungs- und Standesunterschiede; in der Schweiz 
gehen die Unterschiede ziemlich bunt durcheinander, unter sich 
sprechen die Schweizer die Mundart, mit Fremden Hochdeutsch, 
vor Gericht und im Grossen Rat gilt in Bern Mundart, in Basel 
Schriftdeutsch); das Elsisser ‘‘Pfarrerdeutsch” ist ein Mittel- 
ding zwischen Schriftdeutsch und Strassburger Mundart (in 
ihm schrieb auch vor 1870 der Elsasser Bauernbursch als 
Soldat an seinen Schatz, der Strassburger Biirgerssohn aber 
Franzésisch). Empfindlich ist der Mangel von mundart- 
geographischen Vorarbeiten auf dem Gebiete des Wortschatzes; 
der Verfasser sah sich vorwiegend auf Idiotika angewiesen, die 
sehr verschiedenen Zeiten angehéren und ihren Stoff aus 
zeitlich weit auseinanderliegenden Quellen schépfen, so dass 
vermeintlich geographische Unterschiede sehr wohl auch 
zeitliche sein kénnen. 

Uber die Zugehérigkeit eines Wortes zur hochdeutschen 
Umgangssprache (§2) kann nur der Kenner des lebendigen 
Gebrauchs entscheiden, schriftliche Quellen versagen: Goethe 
kann ein Wort aus Weimar wie aus Frankfurt, Schiller aus 
Jena wie aus Stuttgart haben,” Jeremias Gotthelf braucht, 
wohl auf Anregung seines Verlegers, manche nicht bodenstindige 
hochdeutsche Ausdriicke. In Zeitungen und auf Ladenschildern 
in Osterreich liest man Wérter, die kein Mensch spricht; 
anderwarts lebt im Umgang ein Wort, das fiir die meisten Orte 
der Papiersprache angehért (z.B. Sdugling in Heidelberg). 
Also will Kretschmer nur solche Wérter zulassen, die auch vom 
Gebildetsten in nicht zwangloser Rede gebraucht werden; noch 
besser ist es, wenn ein solches Wort das einzig iibliche ist; darum 
sind ésterreichisch Marille= A prikose, Spagat = Bindfaden, west- 
deutsch Theke=Ladentisch zu buchen, die nur in zwangloser 
Rede gebriuchlichen Stulle und Bemme= Butterbrot auszuschei- 
den. Wo sich nicht wie in Fachausdriicken mundartliche, 
besonders niederdeutsche Lautgebung eingebiirgert hat, ist 
hochdeutsche Lautform zu fordern. Beweiskriaftig fiir hoch- 
deutsches Geprige eines Wortes sind namentlich amtlicher 
Sprachgebrauch und Schulvorschrift. 

Die vergleichende Wortgeographie darf nicht wie ein 
Idiotikon alles aufnehmen (§3), z.B. nicht drtlich beschrinkte 
Dinge wie Seeausdriicke; auch nicht ‘Gefiihlswérter,” bei 
denen der begleitende Gefiihlston ein Werturteil iiber die 
Vorstellung ausspricht (besonders Unlust und Unwillen); keine 
Redeteilchen und -wendungen wie gelé und halt; nicht 6rtlich 
eng begrenzte Ausdrucksweisen; desgl. nicht die Fachwérter 
der Stainde und Berufe, Handwerke und Gewerbe, Kiinste und 


2 Der Frage wire im Einzelfall doch wohl beizukommen, nur erforderte 
dies zeitraubende Finzeluntersuchungen. 
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Wissenschaften,—ausgenommen indes die Ausdriicke der Kiiche 
und Hauswirtschaft, die grésstenteils allgemein iiblich, zum 
Teil freilich nur Kéchen und Frauen geliufig sind; endlich sind, 
wie bereits vermerkt, Tier- und Pflanzennamen sowie Kinder- 
und Kanzleisprache ausgeschlossen. 

Die Sammlung des Stoffes geschah rund um 1910. Stichwort 
ist der Berliner Ausdruck; ein ausfiihrliches Verzeichnis am 
Ende des Bandes bucht alle besprochenen Wérter. Ein Wort 
mag irgendwo ganz unbekannt und unverstindlich sein oder 
nur ungebrauchlich; manchmal gelten diese letzteren dann 
fiir geziert oder dichterisch (z.B. Spind, Gewand, Ross). Die 
Verbreitung ist sehr verschiedenartig: manchmal kann zwischen 
den Gebieten (so bei Samstag: Sonnabend) eine reinliche Grenz- 
linie gezogen werden; 6fters bestehen Exklaven; bisweilen 
herrscht ein buntes geographisches Durcheinander; dann wieder 
bestehen an denselben Orten mehrere Ausdriicke nebeneinander 
(vgl. das Stichwort Kartoffel). Es folgt die Ubersicht: Haus 
und Haushalt (Insassen, Bedienung, Riume und Zugehériges, 
Mébel, Hausgerite und Verwandtes, Abfille, hausliche Tatig- 
keiten), Kleider, Speisen (Mahlzeiten, Milch, Gemiise, Obst, 
Fleisch, Fische, Backwerk und Verwandtes, Zutaten, Getrinke), 
Kinderspiele und Verwandtes, Griisse, Strasse, Gewerbe und 
Zubehér, Kérperteile, Krankheiten und Tod, Alter, Zeit, 
Wetter, Tiere (7), Pflanzen (5), Eigenschaftswoérter, Tatigkeiten, 
Adverbia. Auf dem Gebiete des Haushalts und der materiellen 
Lebensbediirfnisse hat die Schriftsprache die geringste Ein- 
wirkung ausgeiibt, und die Literatur erwihnt sie selten: 
Kiadings Hiaufigkeitswérterbuch bucht in seiner elf Millionen 
Worter umfassenden Sammlung Sahne 10-11mal, Rahm 8-12mal 
gegen 313mal Heeresleitung; die geringe Zahl der Buchungen ist 
auf alle Fille bezeichnend. Wo Kretschmers Gewaihrsminner 
schwanken und unsicher sind, scheint es sich um Veralten eines 
Ausdrucks und Eindringen eines neuen zu handeln. In der 
Ausfihrlichkeit der geographischen Angaben hofft der Verfasser 
die richtige Mitte getroffen zu haben; uns will es scheinen, dass 
hierin des Guten 6fters zu viel geschehen ist. 

Der fiinfte Abschnitt bringt Geschichtliches zum Gegen- 
stand. Kretschmer geht davon aus, dass die Aufnahme vor 
dreissig Jahren noch ein wesentlich anderes Bild ergeben hitte, 
und belegt dies an Sommerfrische, das 1880 in Berlin noch 
unbekannt (dafiir Sommerwohnung), bereits ein volles Jahr- 
hundert friiher in Bozen belegt ist. Weiter zuriick nihern wir 
uns den Anfaingen des Neuhochdeutschen iiberhaupt; die 
Vielfailtigkeit des Wortschatzes in der neuhochdeutschen 
Schriftsprache zeigen u.a. die Luthers Bibeliibersetzung in 
manchen siiddeutschen Nachdrucken angehingten Worter- 
biicher. Man hatte damals genug zu tun, eine einheitliche 
Schriftsprache zu schaffen, und konnte sich mit solchen Neben- 
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fragen nicht abgeben. Im 17. Jahrhundert erlangte dann 
Kursachsen massgebenden Einfluss auf die sprachliche Ent- 
wicklung; gelobt wird namentlich das Meissnische der “‘fiirneh- 
men Leipzigerinnen.” Zum Eindringen hochdeutscher Rede in 
Niederdeutschland erzaihlt Sastrow 1528, dass der Biirgermeister 
von Greifswald im Rausche nur “hochteutisch” reden wolle, 
und 1639 héren wir von Mikroelius, dass in Pommern nur noch 
hochdeutsch gepredigt, gebetet, gesungen, geschrieben, geredet 
und verabschiedet werde. Hiegegen blieb in Siiddeutschland 
die Mundart immer noch die Umgangssprache; 1760 meinten 
die Literaturbriefe “wer in Wien, Miinchen und Mannheim 
reden will, ist freilich nicht verbunden, sichsisch zu reden 

. . Alle Schriften werden in der sichsischen Mundart 
geschrieben.”” Die Einheit wurde also nur fiir die Schrift- 
sprache gefordert. Zuerst wurde die Einheit des Wortschatzes 
untersucht in der zweiten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts von 
Johann Siegmund Valentin Popowitsch (1705-74; 1753-66 
Professor der Wohlredenheit an der Wiener Universitit); sein 
“Versuch einer Vereinigung der Mundarten von Teutschland 
als eine Einleitung zu einem vollstindigen teutschen Worter- 
buch mit Bestimmungen der Wéorter und _ betrichtlichen 
Beitriigen zur Naturgeschichte” erschien nach seinem Tode, 
Wien 1780, und die Bibliothek daselbst verwahrt weit um- 
fangreichere Sammlungen in seinem handschriftlichen Nachlass. 
Gegen ihn treten die andern Grammatiker der Zeit wie Gott- 
sched und Adelung weit zuriick; mehr findet sich bei Nicolai, 
Anton von Klein, J. F. Heynatz. Die Anbahnung der Einigung 
der Umgangssprache brachte erst die Jahrhundertwende mit 
der vélligen Einigung der Schriftsprache. Eine gebildete 
Umgangssprache hatte noch gefehlt: Lessings “Minna,” ein 
ideales Vorbild, entsprach keiner Wirklichkeit. Herder forderte 
1788, dass “unsere reinere Biichersprache immer mehr die 
Sprache der feineren Gesellschaften und jedes 6ffentlichen 
Vortrages zu werden suche”’ (die damals noch vielfach franzé- 
sisch gehalten wurden).“ Nun kommt auch der Audruck Gesell- 


8 Fast zur selben Zeit, 1789, aussert sich Schiller hieriiber in einer Besprech- 
ung von Schatz’ Ubersetzung von Goldoni iiber sich selbst und iiber die Geschichte 
seines Theaters (Sikular-Ausgabe XVI, 195): “Dass in der Konversations- 
sprache sein Ton oft in das Gesuchte fallt, scheint der Ubersetzer selbst gefiihlt 
zn haben, und er sucht diesen Vorwurf der deutschen Sprache iiberhaupt zuzu- 
wilzen, die sich nicht wohl anders, wie er sagt, von dem Extrem des Platten soll 
entfernen kénnen als durch das entgegengesetzte Extrem des Kiinstlichen. Da 
Herr Schatz es wohl schwerlich mit so vielen unserer klassischen Schriftsteller 
wird aufnehmen wollen, die von der deutschen edlern Gesellschaftssprache 
Muster geliefert haben, so kann sich dieser Vorwurf nicht wohl weiter als auf 
den Kreis des Umgangs erstrecken, den er selbst beobachtet hat; und wenn ihm 
dieser zwischen Platt und Gesucht keinen Mittelweg zeigte, so war es immer ein 
wenig rasch, dieses Urteil auf seine ganze Nation auszudehnen. Wenn sich die 
deutsche Sprache auch von einer gewissen Klasse Menschen, die schwerlich eine 
Priifung darin aushalten diirfte, diesen ebenso ungereimten als unverdienten 
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schaftssprache, Gesellschaftsdeutsch dafiir auf. Die Bestre- 
bungen unserer eigenen Zeit, der lebendigen gesprochenen 
Sprache den Vorrang vor der papierenen zu verschaffen, 
beweisen, dass man den Ursprung unserer Gemeinsprache 
schon vergessen hat, und dass die Umgangssprache eine selb- 
standige Macht geworden ist. 

Die wortgeographischen Unterschiede stammen nun keines- 
wegs alle aus der Zeit vor der hochdeutschen Spracheinigung, 
sondern sind auch neuren Ursprungs, selbst solche aus dem 19. 
Jahrhundert finden sich; wie solche gewissermassen in Greif- 
weite entstehen konnten, belegt der Verfasser am Beispiel von 
Strasse und Gasse. Dass diese Unterschiede sich besonders 
bei neu eingefiihrten Dingen und neuen Erfindungen einstellen, 
ist klar. Sie werden natiirlich auch nie véllig verschwinden; 
kein Einsichtiger wird das wiinschen. Dass wortgeographische 
Unterschiede im Franzésischen und Englischen nicht bestiinden, 
wie Kretschmer meint, ist wohl eine bertreibung, wenn auch 
fiir Frankreich die Académie in jedem Einzelfall eine Einigung 
erzwingen kann. Auf die Verhiltnisse in Amerika ist schon 
oben hingewiesen worden. Nicht zu bestreiten ist, dass dem 
deutschen Sprachgebiet ein sprachlicher Mittelpunkt fehlt, 
wenigstens lange Zeit gefehlt hat, wie schon Leibnitz erkannte; 
heute iibt ja Berlin starken Einfluss aus, manchmal vielleicht 
mehr als wiinschenswert. Dass Kretschmer den Berliner 
Ausdruck als Stichwort setzt, war das Gegebene. Gerade aber 
auf dem Gebiete des Wortschatzes sollten, meint der Verfasser 
richtig, nicht alle Berliner Ausdriicke gemeindeutsch werden.“ 
Eine Auslese aus dem allgemeinen Reichtum wird sich von 
selbst einstellen und neben den siegreichen Wértern werden 
sich viele der verdringten als sinnverwandte mit Nebenbedeu- 
tungen und besonderen Gefiihlswerten behaupten; Kretschmer 
nennt z.B. Treppe: Stiege, Licht: Kerze, Wange: Backe, Schlot: 
Schornstein, Lampe: Ampel, bei denen sich solche Ansitze 
bereits durchgesetzt haben oder durchzusetzen beginnen. 

Den Hauptteil des Buches (534 Seiten) nehmen die rund 350 
kiirzeren oder lingeren Abhandlungen ein, alphabetisch geord- 
net. Unter jedem Stichwort sind die dem Berliner Ausdruck 





Vorwurf machen lassen muss, so sollte man ihn wenigstens jetzt nicht mehr in 
die Welt hineinschreiben.”’ In einer zweiten Besprechung desselben Buches 
(ebd., 192) spricht er ‘‘von einer ziemlichen Anzahl anerkannter guter Schrift- 
steller, von Gellert und Rabener anzufangen,”’ die als Beweis fiir die Leistungs- 
fihigkeit der besseren deutschen Gesellschaftssprache herangezogen werden 
kénnten. Dass noch viel zur Vervollkommnung dieser Sprache zu tun sei, 
gesteht er in einem Brief an den Herzog von Augustenburg vom 5. April 1795 
(Jonas, IV, S. 158): “Es ist das Ungliick der Deutschen, dass man ihre Sprache 
nicht gewiirdigt hat, das Organ des feinen Umgangs zu werden, und noch 
lange wird sie die iibeln Folgen dieser Ausschliessung empfinden.”’ 

4 Wieviele Deutsche wiirden sich wohl daran gewOhnen k6nnen, den 
Warmwasserbehalter auf dem Kochherd die Blase auf der Maschine zu nennen? 
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und der genauen Begriffsbestimmung entsprechenden andern 
landschaftlichen Ausdriicke zusammengetragen, so, um gleich 
beim ersten zu bleiben, unter Abendbrot: Abendessen, Nacht- 
essen, Nachtmahl. Fast jeder einzelne Aufsatz bietet Anregung 
in Fille; manche sind zu kleinen Einzelschriften ausgewachsen, 
die tiber den Rahmen eines Wérterbuches weit hinausgingen. 
Indessen ein Wérterbuch wollte der Verfasser ja auch nicht 
schreiben; dies wird als viel umfassenderes Werk der Zukunft 
vorbehalten bleiben miissen. Und gerade fiir eine erste Darstel- 
lung der mannigfachen Fragen grundsitzlicher Art empfahl 
sich eine gewisse behibige Breite der Ausfiihrung. Kretschmer 
hat auf diese Weise ein Werk geschaffen, das sich vielleicht 
weniger zum raschen Nachschlagen als zur fortlaufenden 
Lesung vortrefflich eignet. Die Belehrung, die es bringt, findet 
sich nirgends sonst in gleicher Fiille und in gleicher Giite bei- 
sammen. Fiir den Lehrer des Deutschen im Auslande birgt 
das Buch noch besondere Werte, und es wird sich einen sicheren 
Platz unter den gerne und oft gebrauchten Standwerken seiner 
Biicherei erobern.” 

Die richtige Ausbeute des Stoffes, den Kretschmer aufgehiuft 
und in verschwenderischer Fiille ausgebreitet hat, ist aber erst 
noch zu erwarten, wenn einmal die Ergebnisse nicht in ihrer 
Vereinzelung, sondern nach wohldurchdachtem Plan zusam- 
mengefasst vorgelegt werden. Dies wird z.T. wohl in tabellen- 
férmigen Ubersichten, noch mehr aber in Kartenform geschehen 
miissen. Ausserdem gehéren dazu _ wirtschaftgeschichtliche 
Uberblicke, die woméglich in der gleichen Form mit den 
wortgeographischen dargeboten werden miissten. Es wiirden 
sich wahrscheinlich iiberraschende Ubereinstimmungen zwi- 
schen sprachlichen und sachlichen Grenzen auf den Karten 
ergeben—und ebenso iiberraschende Unstimmigkeiten, die 
eine Menge neuer Ritsel aufgiiben. Das sind Zukunftsauf- 
gaben, deren Lésung vielleicht in weiter Ferne liegt, fiir deren 
mittelbare Anregung wir aber dem Verfasser dankbar sein 
miissen, ebensosehr wie fiir die abschliessenden Ergebnisse 
seines wertvollen und schénen Buches. 

Epwin C. ROEDDER 
University of Wisconsin 


% Kretschmer hat fast durchweg auf Grund der ausgeschickten Fragebogen 
gesammelt; Gedrucktes kam erst in zweiter und dritter Reihe in Frage. Hier 
werden zukiinftige Neubearbeitungen doch wohl manches nachholen miissen. 
So vermisse ich unter Stube bezw. gute Stube das holsteinische Pesel, das uns 
allen aus Storms Immensee geliufig ist. 
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AN ARISTOTELIAN THEORY OF COMEDY, with an 
Adaptation of the Poetics and a Translation of the ‘Tracta- 
tus Coislinianus.’ By Lane Cooper. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
New York: 1922. 


The aim of this book is, first, to be useful to the general 
student of literature; to aid in the understanding of comedies, 
both ancient and modern; to make accessible the Tractatus 
Coislinianus, which is extolled as “by all odds the most impor- 
tant technical treatise on comedy” that has come down to us 
from the ancients; and also to provide either a reconstruction 
of a theory once existing in the past (Aristotle’s theory of 
comedy), or a “new synthesis that would harmonize with a 
great tradition.” It is obvious that Professor Cooper has raised 
questions that cannot easily be settled. What is the nature of 
comedy in general? Of Greek comedy in particular? Did 
Aristotle treat of comedy in a lost section of the Poetics? If 
he did, is it possible for us to imagine what he must have said? 
Is the Tractate really the most important technical treatise on 
comedy, unsurpassed in modern times? 

Let me say at once that Professor Cooper’s work has been 
done with great patience, and that the material assembled is of 
considerable value. His introduction contains an attack upon 
the ordinary historical treatment of the evolution of forms of 
literature. He argues that the exclusive investigation of the 
changing forms has led critics to neglect the end and purpose of 
the various types; and thus he introduces an eloquent eulogy 
of the Poetics of Aristotle, which is (he asserts) “‘the only 
adequate investigation of the literary type with regard to form 
and function.”” He dismisses McMahon’s argument (Harvard 
Studies, 28, 1-46) that there never was a second book of the 
Poetics; the division of a treatise into books is held to be irrele- 
vant to the question whether Aristotle once made an explicit 
inquiry into the sources of comic effect. The Tractate is then 
offered to us as a plausible source of Aristotelian doctrine on 
comedy. The essay by J. Bernays, Ergdnzung zu Aristoteles’ 
Poetik, is said to be defective in two respects: Bernays is in 
error in supposing that Aristotle underrated Aristophanes and 
preferred New Comedy; and Bernays makes the mistake of 
subordinating the Poetics to the Tractate. 

Now comes the saut périlleux: “with a slight shift, the 
Poetics can be metamorphosed into a treatise on comedy; 
whereupon the authentic elements of the Tractate become an 
addendum,” and “many positive results can be obtained.” 
After a digression, in which Professor Cooper seeks to establish, 
partly on a priori grounds, that Aristotle could not have failed 
to recognize the genius of Aristophanes, the demands which 
Aristotle would make on comedy are enumerated. First organic 
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unity is required; the proper effect of comedy must be pro- 
duced; the correct means to produce this effect must be chosen 
in accordance with the “law of proportion, and the law of 
probability or necessity. in the order of details.’’ The six con- 
stitutive elements of drama must be present; of these elements, 
plot must be regarded as the chief, and ethos is second to plot. 
The effect and the function of comedy are discussed at length. 
What corresponds to tragic catharsis? Perhaps, replies Pro- 
fessor Cooper, catharsis of anger and envy; perhaps, as the 
Tractate says, catharsis of pleasure and laughter. Perhaps 
Aristotle combined both catharses; and there may have been a 
Freudian element in his theory. Other ancient and modern 
authorities are quoted. After a long search we discover the 
tentative pronouncement (p. 179): “‘As for the end or function 
resulting from the imitation of such an object in such a medium 
in such a manner, it is to arouse, and by arousing to release the 
emotions proper to comedy.” This may be teleology, but the 
telos seems to be suffering from a partial eclipse. 

The Poetics, as re-written, contain the familiar material, 
applied to comedy by an almost mathematical substitution. 
The Tractate is translated, amplified, and illustrated. Professor 
Cooper hascollected useful and elaborate examples of homonyms, 
synonyms, garrulity, paronyms, diminutives, perverted pro- 
nunciations, grammar and syntax, chosen from Aristophanes, 
Shakespeare, Moliére, and Rabelais. This all refers to laughter 
arising from diction, the topic in which one would expect a minor 
Greek critic to be successful;.but the mental debility of the 
Tractate becomes obvious when it tackles the second source of 
laughter. The Tractate struggles to include under this head all 
laughter that arises from things or from things done (a7é rev 
rpayuatwv). The result is chaos; here we find the equation of 
what is better to what is worse, the equation of what is worse to 
what is better, deception, impossibilities, the irrelevant, the 
unexpected, the debasing of personages, vulgar dancing, the 
choice of worthless objects, and disjointed plots. Such analysis 
corresponds pretty closely to that described by Socrates in the 
Phaedrus as “attempting to break a limb in half, after the 
fashion of a bungling carver.’”’ If these be Aristotelian doctrines, 
so much the worse for Aristotle. Professor Cooper is troubled 
by the assertion of the Tractate that laughter arises ‘“when the 
logos is disjointed and has no sequence.” The precise meaning 
of Jogos in this passage is uncertain: but if it refers to plot, it is 
a flat contradiction of the overlordship of the compactly built 
plot; and if it does not refer to plot, it is a mere duplication of the 
category of the inconsequent. To put it gently, the best 
technical treatise on comedy wobbles. 

It seems to me that almost the sole value of this book lies 
in the material which has been gathered, and in the pleasant 
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scholarly manner of the author. I cannot regard Professor 
Cooper’s thesis as established. It is built upon the insecure 
foundation of an essay which has little to say about comedy; 
it involves a serious overestimate of the value of the Tractate; 
and it perpetuates one of the worst tendencies of criticism, the 
blind worship of the wrong side of Aristotle. The Tractate, in 
its ridiculous analysis of the sources of the comic, mentions the 
choice of what is worthless; certainly in the case of Aristotle’s 
theory of poetry a vast number of writers have chosen what is 
dead rather than what is living, and have deliberately treated as 
independent truths those remarks of Aristotle which were simply 
retorts to Plato. To attribute to Aristotle a doctrine of comic 
catharsis is to form an hypothesis which perilously resembles a 
guess; and yet, unless preliminary certainty be reached in 
respect to the end and purpose of comedy, it is logically impos- 
sible to define the structure which should attain to that definite 
end. A teleologist whose felos is uncertain is a ship without 
sailing directions. Therefore it is a waste of time to re-write for 
comedy Aristotle’s prescription of the form which a tragic 
plot, with its discoveries and reversals of fortune, should take. 

It is indeed extremely probable that the Poetics had some 
influence upon the authors of Greek New Comedy, and through 
them upon modern comedy; but that is a matter for the histo- 
rian of literature. The fact that these rules have at one time 
or another affected the composition of plays does not in the 
least prove their universal validity as the theory of a form of 
literature. On the contrary, it is clear that Aristophanes, for 
example, cannot be explained on the supposition that the plot 
of his comedies is of paramount importance; if it were, we should 
not find the dénotiment, the resolution of the difficulties, occur- 
ring in the middle of such plays as the Acharnians and the 
Wasps, the Peace and the Plutus. Professor Cooper’s only 
resource, in the face of Aristophanes’ notorious dereliction, is 
to claim that “‘the fundamental thing in each of his plays as 
we know them is a great comic idea or substantial form which 
gives rise to all the details of each.” This does not save his 
case: there is a vast difference between the Aristotelian plot, 
} Tav mpayyatwr oberacts, and the genetic idea of an Aristo- 
phanic comedy. What Aristotle means by a combination of 
incidents may be seen, as Bywater points out, from his synopses 
of the Iphigenia in Tauris and the Odyssey in the Poetics, 17, 
1455b. 

It appears therefore that Professor Cooper has not proved 
his thesis, and that it is vain to attempt the restoration of 
Aristotle’s treatise on comedy. Doubtless, as Bernays long ago 
argued, there is reason to believe that the Tractatus Coislinianus 
preserves traces of Aristotelian doctrine, in abbreviated and 
more or less distorted form. It is also very likely that Aristotle’s 
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treatise on comedy, if it ever existed, bore an air of general 
resemblance to his treatise on tragedy. But it is extremely 
unlikely that the one should have been a mere replica of the 
other; “‘Aristotle, with all his scientific formalism, is even as a 
thinker much more human than we are apt to suppose.”’ And 
even if this were likely, such a treatise would not be particularly 
useful to the student who desires to understand comedies. 
The teleological explanation of the universe, so dear to the men 
of other days, was an obstacle to the progress of science; and the 
teleological explanation of comedy is equally untenable. To 
issue decrees concerning the purpose of comedy and the means 
by which comedy shall fulfil that purpose is a fascinating 
employment; but it is perhaps quite as fascinating, for the 
student of Greek comedy, and certainly it is more instructive, 
. to follow the patient researches of Zielinski, Cornford, Ké6rte, 
Mazon, and Legrand. I imagine that the same holds true for 
the student of modern comedy. 





R. K. Hack 
University of Cincinnati. 





ROMANTIK UND NEUROMANTIK. Von Dr. Ika A. 
Thomése. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Hugo von 
Hofmannsthals. Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 1923, pp. 197. 


As the title indicates, the scope of Dr. Thomése’s study is 
rather large for a monograph of this nature, but since it is almost 
wholly confined to the esthetic aspect of the problem, it suffices 
that only the chief exponents of romanticism are briefly char- 
acterized to present the saliant features of the different move- 
ments. A further limitation results from the virtual exclusion 
of the purely fantastic in romantic literature. The striving for 
greater spirituality, the emphasis placed upon the inner life, 
become thus the chief criteria for Dr. Thomése. Conceding 
that romantic features are to be found in the literature of all 
ages since the days of the ancient classics, Dr. Thomése adheres 
to the established conception of three periods in which romanti- 
cism was to the fore: “in the middle ages, about 1800, and in 
the second half of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries.”” In the middle ages, romanticism de- 
veloped first in France under the influence of the two greatest 
mystics of the eleventh century: Bernhard of Clairvaux and 
Hugo of St. Victor. The latter, it should be remembered, was 
of German origin. The close relationship existing between 
religious and sexual erotic made the transition from the realm 
of religion to that of love a natural one. In the process, the 
conception of love underwent a most elevating transformation, 
resulting in a number of instances in a complete spiritualization 
of this emotion. At the close of the eighteenth century, roman- 
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ticism became, for a brief period, the ruling literary force in 
Germany, from where it spread to the neighboring countries, 
while the neo-romantic movement, according to Dr. Thomése, 
took its rise in England in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. “Inasmuch as the romanticism of about 1800 was a 
cultural movement in a far more pronounced degree than the 
earlier and the later current, Germany must be accorded the 
first place in a discussion of romanticism in Europe.” Hence 
the grouping of the material in the present study. It may well 
be doubted if the romanticism of the middle ages was less of a 
cultural force than the movement which began at the close of 
the eighteenth century, but, due to the general conditions of 
society during the medieval period, the lack of learning, the 
difficulty of communications of all kinds, the paucity of means 
for the dissemination of thought, it could not well be brought to 
a head in the form of a cultural movement. By according the 
first place to German romanticism, Dr. Thomése is enabled to 
develop in an easy and natural manner a number of definitions, 
conceptions, and theories, indispensable in any discussion of 
romanticism, from the works of the very men who first formu- 
lated and created them. The ‘“‘Atheniium” and the works of 
Novalis constitute, of course, the chief source. Dr. Thomése 
suggests that one of the reasons why the German romanticists 
showed such a pronounced preference for the literary fragment 
lies in the fact that with them emotion was far stronger than 
the creative imagination, so that their creative power failed 
them when the emotion subsided. 

English romanticism of the middle ages, Dr. Thomése finds, 
is mostly limited to the choice of the subject matter; not until 
Shakespeare and Milton, genuinely romantic feelings are 
manifested. It were, however, strong English influences— 
Macpherson’s and Percy’s especially—which contributed to the 
renaissance of romanticism in Germany. In the first decades 
of the nineteenth century, it began also to flourish in England. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are ranked highly, while Scott, with 
some notable exceptions, we are told, fails to reproduce the 
medieval spirit in his poems and ballads. Shelley shows many 
points of contact with the German romanticists: the predomi- 
nance of the subconscious and intuitive, the struggle against 
the conventional in life and art, preference for the symbol and 
the allegory, and love as the bond with nature in all its aspects. 
But he clearly recognized “‘that the manner of music is not the 
manner of poetry.” Keats is, above all, the poet of beauty and 
the first among English poets who wrote from the sheer joy in 
the act of creation. He was really the precursor of neo-romanti- 
cism, and a straight line leads from his art to Rossetti’s. In the 
latter, we find worship of feminine beauty, the characteristic 
combination of spiritual and sensual love, and equal excellency 
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of contents and form. While Morris succeeds well in repro- 
ducing the spirit of the middle ages and is an enthusiastic 
devotee of beauty, his poetry lacks the subtle refinement which 
is typical of neo-romanticism. Dowson, whose outlook upon 
life in the last analysis is pessimistic, is in many respects akin to 
Hofmannsthal. The experiences of life do not satisfy the long- 
ings of the heart; the beauty of silence is for him the last resort. 
In the chapter on English romanticism, Rossetti and Dowson 
are treated with greater minuteness than any of the other 
poets, and, evidently, with a loving devotion. 

In France, romantic traits are manifested, after the days of 
the troubadours, in the art of Burgundy and in the poetry of the 
group of sixteenth century authors known under the collective 
designation /a Pléiade. Two hundred years later, Rousseau 
really prepared the way for the rebirth of romanticism by his 
spirited advocacy of a return to nature. Chateaubriand’s 
“Rene” and “Atala’”’ contain decidedly romantic traits, and 
Musset in his poetry anticipates the “pessimists.’’ Victor 
Hugo, the recognized leader of French romanticism, lacks 
depth and sincerity of emotions in too high a degree to be 
regarded as a truly romantic poet. De Vigny, Leconte de 
Lisle, and Baudelaire are the chief exponents of that pessimism 
which reached its greatest depths of despair in the last men- 
tioned. Baudelaire seeks to look upon life as the symbol of a 
world of beauty, but he is not certain whether this very beauty 
is a messenger from heaven or from hell. Like Verlaine, he 
represents the art of décadence, which term Verlaine defined as 
“the art of dying in beauty.’”’ For him, it had no derogatory 
connotation, it stood for the heightened sensibility, the ability 
of intense, voluptuous enjoyment of the most stirring ex- 
periences, of excesses, pain, and torment, possessed only by 
the individual who is the product of hyper-culture—Symbolism 
succeeded the pessimism of the seventies and eighties, with 
Maeterlinck as its most prominent representative. Strong 
dissatisfaction with the actual conditions and limitations of 
existence by no means disappears, but it is mitigated by mystic 
longing; individualism becomes a veritable cult of the ego. 
Maeterlinck’s philosophy of life is really determinism seen 
from the view point of the mystic, hence, no matter how 
enormous the deeds perpetrated by his characters, they never 
become “‘guilty.’”’ Nor does the poet despair, in spite of the 
uncanny mysteries of existence. Like Verhaeren, he affirms 
that life is good, even sublime. It is only our timidity, indif- 
ference, and lack of spiritual zeal which prevent us from bringing 
heaven down to earth. In the scrupulous attention given to the 
form, the French neo-romanticists do but perpetuate the 
literary traditions of France. 
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In the chapter on Italian romanticism, Leopardi and 
d’Annunzio stand out among the moderns. Dr. Thomése’s 
estimate of d’Annunzio is the most important feature. What 
entitles him to a place of high honor, is his mastery of the 
language, his great skill in the use of words, and his devotion 
to beauty. But his is not the intense inner life, depth of feeling, 
and spirituality characteristic of romanticism in general and 
of the neo-romantic movement in particular. His mysticism, 
he borrows from Maeterlinck, at times also from Baudelaire and 
Dostojevsky. In the unscrupulous cult of the ego, he surpasses 
all others. He desires to become God, feels himself to be God, 
at any rate, regards himself as the superman in the sense of 
Nietzsche. It is significant that he considers love only as a 
means to the end to attain this likeness of God, and that he 
allots to women an inferior position in the moral order. The 
outcome of all love is, therefore, aversion, for the actual ex- 
perience falls far short of his ideal. His great receptivity and 
adaptability enable him to draw from all sources and to enter 
into all moods; but hatred, perversity, and cruelty are frequent 
features in his works. 

In Denmark, romanticism of the medieval period is repre- 
sented in Saxo’s “Gesta Danorum,” which are thoroughly 
northern in spirit. Oehlenschlager is, of course, the outstanding 
figure in the first half of the nineteenth century, with H. Ch. 
Andersen as a close second. The most widely read Danish 
romanticist of that age, was, however, B. S. Ingemann, whose 
production at first was strongly influenced by certain unwhole- 
some features of German romanticism: the fantastical, the 
uncanny, and the gruesome; but he ultimately outgrew this 
defect. Frederik Paludan-Miiller’s “‘Adam Homo” contains 
romantic ideas, to be sure, but on the other hand, it is also 
a very pointed attack directed against the false sentimentality 
characteristic of some of the romanticists, and to compare 
Alma to “Dante’s Beatrice, Goethe’s Gretchen, and Ibsen’s 
Solveig” is hardly permissible, for our good Adam Homo is so 
thoroughly commonplace and prosaic a figure that one cannot 
well rank him with even Peer Gynt. His ultimate redemption, 
surely, seems fully as undeserved as Peer’s. Paludan-Miiller’s 
later works, which are distinguished by a deep religious feeling, 
are not touched upon. Of the neo-romanticists, Dr. Thomése 
accords first place to J. P. Jacobsen, who by many is regarded as 
a realist. ‘“‘Fru Marie Grubbe, Interieurer fra det syttende 
Aarhundrede,” is, indeed, primarily a realistic portrayal of a 
by-gone age, though in the make-up of Marie Grubbe there 
are to be found various romantic elements. Camilla Collett 
saw in her the new woman; later, however, she designated her as 
a transitional type. Marie Grubbe’s experiments and experi- 
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ences in the realm of love are decidedly not of a romantic 
nature. ‘Niels Lyhne,’’ however, may well be classed as a 
romantic novel, and the central figure possesses the romantic 
temperament. Bartholine, the mother of Niels, is akin to 
Marie Grubbe in her early youth, but she does not undergo the 
same development, and is not so roughly disillusioned as Marie 
Grubbe. So she lives on in dreams and intense longings, only 
to find, when near the end of her life, she obtains the object 
of one of her most ardent desires, that reality falls far short of 
her dreams. It should also be noted that Jacobsen has repre- 
sented the subjective dreaming and longing of Niels not as a 
source of happiness but as the chief cause of it that the life 
of his hero ends in failure and utter solitude, with nothing to 
dwell upon but the memories of the pleasures he derived from 
close contact with nature. And yet, Niels is flesh of his own 
flesh and blood of his own blood. Most of Jacobsen’s lyrics, 
which are comparatively few in number, and his short stories 
and sketches are romantic in spirit and content. The most 
noteworthy features about all his works is his mastery of his 
mother tongue, the precision, force, and beauty of hisstyle, 
but it holds no longer true that this perfection has never been 
equaled in the Scandinavian literatures, as Dr. Thomése claims 
on the authority of J. Jérgensen. Knut Hamsun, for one, can 
in this respect easily vie with Jacobsen——That Danish roman- 
ticism is adverse to catholicism and speculation is but what one 
would expect. 

During the medieval period, the Netherlands had no inde- 
pendent literature. In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
romanticism manifested itself in Dutch literature chiefly in the 
choice of themes. Marcellus Emants and J. Perk were the 
first to introduce also that romantic spirituality (1879), which 
Dr. Thomése considers the chief essential of romantic poetry. 
W. Kloos stands, above all, for the cult of the ego. ‘“‘Greater it 
is to die for one’s self than to live.’”” But neither he nor Verwey 
expressed individual experiences in a form distinctly their own; 
the latter, however, developed a more spiritual conception of 
poetic art in his maturer years. H. Gorter attained high 
perfection of form, precise and sensitive differentiation of 
expression, and sensuous beauty in his poems. His strong 
individualism must yield in the end to his intense consciousness 
of social duty. F. van Eeden, a mystic, also strives, first of all, 
for moral goodness. Henriette Roland Holst-van der Schalk 
wrote at first in a purely spiritual vein, but later made her 
poetry the vehicle for the dissemination of socialistic ideas and 
humanitarian ideals. In spite of the inevitable note of propa- 
ganda, she preserved in her productions the deep fervor of 
strong and sincere feelings. Héléne Swarth’s unceasing lament 
over the lost bliss of love seems less genuine, but she excels in 
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the mastery of the word. The efforts of the young Dutch 
poets of the eighties did not give birth to a movement in any 
way comparable to neo-romanticism in England or Germany, 
though their program: “‘art is passion, form and content are one, 
art for art’s sake,” adhered to the principles of neo-romanticism. 
But they produced one most important result in moulding the 
Dutch language into a far more pliable, subtle, refined, and 
differentiating medium of expression than it was before their 
days. They made certainly a distinct contribution to the 
beauty of their mother tongue. 

The whole chapter on neo-romanticism in Germany is, with 
one insignificant exception, devoted to the discussion of Stefan 
George’s esthetic theories and poetic productions. His indi- 
vidualism, contempt for the opinions of the common herd and 
for literary critics, whom he regards as steril beings, his high 
evaluation of the other arts, the rare beauty of his own works, 
and his skill as a translator are the main features brought out. 
George wants to engender emotions, not ideas; his appeal is to 
feeling, not to reason. His ability to enter intuitively into all 
phases of human existence enables him to treat with the same 
perfection widely remote subjects. Like virtually all neo- 
romanticists, George is possessed of a keen sense of spiritual 
isolation; the memories of love are for him, too, more precious 
than the actual experiences. Stefan George feels himself the 
poet-priest; as the ethical ideal wins out over the esthetic, he 
becomes the priest-poet. In the perfection of his form, the noble 
beauty of his verse, he ranks among the first. 

A little more than one fourth of Dr. Thomése’s study is 
devoted to a discussion of Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Here we 
find assembled almost all of the features that characterize the 
German Romantic School. Intuition stands, of course, higher 
than knowledge, though the latter need not be entirely rejected 
in the service of poetic art. The child is ranked with the poet, 
because it is also guided by intuition; the dream enables us to 
transcend the limitations of the intellect, of mere reason. The 
high value of the use of the symbol is based on the intensity of 
the conviction, which, to be sure, exists only during the brief 
moments of ecstasy, that the symbol and what it stands for are 
one. Men, things, thoughts, dreams, and fancies are all of 
the same order, inasmuch as they all are but psychic phenom- 
ena of the conscious ego. There is no dividing line between 
the past or the future and the present moment. Fate and 
character are really one; the fate of the poet lies in his creative 
work. In beauty of form and the artful use of words, Hofmanns- 
thal rivals Stefan George. Dr. Thomése is correct in attributing 
the stage effect of Hofmannsthal’s plays, which, to be sure, is a 
somewhat dubious quantity, to a synthesis of the several arts 
in their presentation. The mood is in all his earlier works the 
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saliant feature. Hofmannsthal is the poet-mystic, but his 
mysticism arises from the intuitive conviction that all life is 
one great unity and has nothing of a religious character. One 
must also agree with Dr. Thomése that the more recent pro- 
ductions of this Austrian poet do not reveal the same joy in 
poetic creation, the deep grief over the chasm between the inner 
and the outer world, and the rapturous delight in beauty and 
the mystic contact with the eternal which it affords, evidenced 
in the works of his earlier years. Like most of the neo-romanti- 
cists, he seeks to appeal only to a select few, trained in certain 
modes of esthetic thought. It is also a serious negative quality 
of his art that he regards life only as a play, a phantasmagoria. 
And there is no fixed pole, all is in a flux, all is chaos. Hof- 
mannsthal must properly be classed as a poet of décadence. He 
is the product of the hyper-culture of Vienna, this melting-pot 
of many races, the home of the muses since the days of the 
crusades, and the gateway to the Balkans and the Orient; 
he is also the heir of all the civilizations of the past. Hence 
the keenness of his sense perceptions, his love of beauty and 
refinement, his adaptibility and eclecticism, and his esoteric 
pose. It will not do to take him too seriously, for his works are 
also mere phenomena, like all the rest that enters our conscious- 
ness. The following lines are most significant: 

“Es wir’ mir beinah’ lieber, wenn nicht Menschen 

Dies spielen wiirden, sondern grosse Puppen. 

Von einem, der’s versteht, gelenkt an Drihten. 

Sie haben eine grenzenlose Anmut 

In ihren aufgelésten, leichten Gliedern— 

Und mehr als Menschen, diirfen sie der Lust 

Und der Verzweiflung selber sich hingeben 

Und bleiben schén dabei... . ” 


Several features of the neo-romantic movement are not all 
peculiar to it. The psychology applied to the characters is, of 
course, modern. The mystic conception of fate differs from 
determinism primarily in that it presupposes no laws which we 
know or might discover; the loneliness of the human soul and 
the chaos prevailing within it, Schnitzler, the determinist, has 
portrayed as effectively as any neo-romanticist; artistry of 
words and striving for perfection of form, we also find elsewhere, 
though in this respect, the neo-romanticists easily excel, as also 
in their cult of beauty. 

In regard to the movements of the medieval period and in 
the early nineteenth century, Dr. Thomése’s study brings 
nothing new, but it was essential to present them to show the 
general development of romanticism in connection with the 
efforts of the neo-romanticists. Critical and descriptive works 
have been referred to with wise economy, virtually all the 
argument is based on the writings of the authors and poets dis- 
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cussed. Differences and similarities, as well as possible in- 
fluence, are pointed out, and in spite of the fact that certain 
traits occur with great frequency, the main representatives of 
romanticism are well characterized and differentiated. The 
grouping of the material is satisfactory, the presentation clear. 
An index makes the material readily available for reference. 
The monograph has been issued in a garb far above that of the 
average; the more it is to be regretted that a number of typo- 
graphical errors have escaped notice. Page 12, Kiinst (Kunst), 
13, Berlinger (Berglinger), 30, Wordworth (Wordsworth), 40, 
dem (den), 68, Maler (Mater), 147, vollig (véllig), 165, Au- 
driicksfahigkeit (Ausdrucks-), 179, drie (drei), 186, fordid 
(sordid). The last error may be due to a misreading of the 
English original. ‘‘Gebildhauten” i.e. “gemeisselten’”’ will not 
do, least of all in a treatise on neo-romanticism. 

Chapters on romanticism in Spain, Sweden and Norway, 
which might well have been substituted for the detailed treat- 
ment of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, would have rounded out 
Dr. Thomése’s study into a presentation of romanticism in 
Europe, excluding the literatures of the Slavic people. As we 
are told in the preface of the monograph, Stefan George’s choice 
of countries and poets in “‘Zeitgenoessische Dichter” served as a 
guide, and Spain, Sweden, and Norway had not found favor 
before his eyes; hence the omission. But even with it, ““‘Roman- 
tik und Neuromantik”’ is a decidedly worth while contribution 
in the field of comparative literature. 

JosEF WIEHR 

Smith College 





LE VIE DE S. EDOUARD LE CONFESSEUR PAR OS- 
BERT DE CLARE. Edited by Marc Bloch. Analecta 
Bollandiana XLI, 5-131 (1923). 


We are still so much in need of good editions of mediaeval 
Latin texts that we should welcome with especial cordiality 
such a careful and intelligent piece of work as M. Bloch of 
Strasbourg has given us, in publishing the hitherto inaccessible 
Vita beati Eadwardi regis Anglorum by Osbert of Clare. An 
earlier anonymous biography of Edward the Confessor was 
edited by Luard in 1858,! and the life by St. Ailred of Rievaulx 
has been in print since 1562,? while the account of the saint 
by William of Malmesbury’ has of course long been within the 
reach of everyone. The publication of Osbert’s Vita is thus an 


1H. R. Luard, Lives of Edward the Confessor, pp. 387-435, Rolls Ser. 
?R. Twysden, Historiae Anglicanae scriptores X, 369 ff., reproduced in 
Migne, Pair. Curs. Lat. CXCV, 739ff. 
’Gesta Regum Anglorum U1, 220-227, ed. W. Stubbs, 1887-9, Rolls Ser. 
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event of some importance by way of rounding out our knowledge 
of Edward the Saint if not of Edward the King. 

The work is not, one may as well say at once, of much value 
as biography. Osbert confined himself to the recital of those 
events in the career of Edward that tended to show his sanctity, 
neglecting all other aspects. The book is largely a compilation 
of visions and miracles. Addressed to the papal legate at the 
court of Stephen, it was designed to further the project of canon- 
ization, though it failed of its purpose; and it was accordingly 
composed on lines conventional in such documents. Its 
interest is not strictly historical. What it does show quite 
clearly is the state of feeling in regard to Edward when the Prior 
of Westminster wrote—the legend was, indeed, well developed 
when the earliest Vita was compiled—and, by indirection, 
the eagerness of Stephen and his party to secure for them- 
selves the benefits of the dead king’s repute for sanctity. Un- 
happily for Osbert and for Stephen, politics frustrated their 
plans. It was Henry Plantagenet who in 1161 finally obtained 
the coveted bull of canonization, and it was Ailred of Rievaulx 
who in 1163 wrote the official life. Osbert was forgotten, though 
his successor made ample use of the material he had gathered. 

In another way Osbert’s work has an interest not intended 
by the author. It cannot be commended for its style, perhaps, 
which is certainly turgid and overwrought, but it furnishes an 
excellent illustration of the antithetical rhymed prose to which 
many mediaeval writers and sermonizers were addicted. Faulty 
in taste though we may consider this manner of prose, its use 
indicates a sophistication that should restrain us from the 
easy sneer. We have the right to believe it all wrong, but we 
must admit the ingenuity that went to its making; and we 
ought, in candor, to observe that it satisfied the ears of many 
generations to whom Latin was a far more natural vehicle than 
it is to most scholars of our day, and that it performed the 
practical service of rendering prose easy to remember. No: 
Osbert and his kind were not indulging themselves in mere 
barbaric orgies when they decked out their sentences in the 
fine feathers of rhetoric. 

Osbert was, indeed, an interesting man, and a fairly typical 
churchman of his time. Although he never achieved a higher 
dignity than the priorship of Westminster, he was the author of 
several theological and hagiographical works and of a collection 
of letters that are still preserved. In 1139 he was sent to Rome 
by King Stephen in the hope of getting from Innocent IT official 
authority for the canonization of King Edward that had already 
been accomplished by public opinion. Through no fault of his 
own, Osbert failed in his mission, but he deserves remembrance if 
only for his passionate effort to establish the cult. He was, 
besides, a lover of literature, if not a very learned man. As 
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M. Bloch says of him: “Il présente un example parfait de cette 
dualité de culture que, bien avant la Renaissance, fut l’apanage 
ou tout au moins l’idéal de tant de brillants esprits.’’ Plato, 
Seneca, Horace, Ovid are authors he liked to quote; and if he 
showed no profound knowledge of them, he did not differ in that 
respect from some writers much closer to our own day. Toliken 
Queen Edith to Minerva seems to have been not wholly an affec- 
tation on his part, for classical stories were part of his mental 
furniture. I do not say that he was not a pedant, since only a 
pedant could have refused to name “propter vocabulorum 
barbariem”’ the two abbots sent to Rome in 1050, but he was not 
alone in his finicking abhorrence of Saxon names, which was 
no doubt quite genuine. 

One of the most valuable contributions to knowledge in 
M. Bloch’s introduction is his elaborate argument in regard to 
the date of the anonymous Vita, to which I have already 
referred. As the writer dedicated his work to Edward’s 
widow, and as he spoke of her as if she were still alive, it has 
been dated between 1067 and 1076, since Queen Edith did not 
survive the latter year, and it has thus been given great weight 
as a document almost contemporary with the life of the saint. 
M. Bloch shows, conclusively I think, that the unknown author 
used the device so familiar in hagiology of pretending a close 
acquaintance with the events described that he did not really 
possess. A careful scrutiny of the text has revealed various 
important contradictions and errors hitherto unnoted, which 
make the commonly received date quite impossible. On the 
other hand, everything points to the years between 1103 and 
1120 as the period within which the biography was compiled. 
As William of Malmesbury did not complete his Gesta Regum 
until 1124-5, the Vita remains the earliest form of the legend 
remaining to us, but it was written after the memory of King 
Edward had had time to assume a conventional form. The 
editor’s conjecture that this Vita was put together at Wilton, 
and that it was designed to glorify the establishment there, 
has much to commend it. 

In almost every particular, M. Bloch’s treatment of Osbert 
and his relations is a model of ingenuity and good judgment. 
It is therefore a little surprising to have him condemn as a 
falsification a bull of Nicholas II, quoted by Osbert (cap. xi) 
solely on the ground that a pope would never have given such 
far-reaching powers to any king. Quite possibly the bull may 
not be authentic, but it must be condemned on better grounds 
then this if it is to be regarded as a forgery. In another detail 
the editor perpetuates an old error, or rather gives an old 
error a new turn. He says (p. 17): “L’écrit d’Ailred a été 
imprimé pour la premiére fois en 1516, par Capgrave, il est vrai 
dans une forme resumée.” Although John Capgrave’s name has 
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been associated with the collection known as Nova Legenda 
Angliae, first put together by John of Tynemouth, we are 
not even sure that he actually revised the legends; and he 
certainly did not print them in 1516, since he died in 1464. 
These are small blemishes, however, in an admirable piece 
of work. Osbert of Clare will hereafter be secure in the little 
place he deserves as a legend writer; and many points in the 
history of Stephen’s reign that have been troublesome may be 
regarded as settled for all time. One is glad to note that a new 
edition of Osbert’s letters may be expected in the near future. 
GorDON HALt GEROULD 
Princeton University 


ALTSACHSISCH; Heliand, Genesis und Kleinere Denkmiler, 
in erliuterten Textproben mit sprachlich-sachlicher Ein- 
fiihrung, von Otto Basler. Freiburg im Breisgau, Fr. 
Wagner’sche Universitits-Buchhandlung. 1923. IV+229 
Seiten. 


Angesichts der kulturfeindlichen Verhiltnisse im gegen- 
wirtigen Deutschland, die in einem weniger geisteskriftigen 
Volke wissenschaftliches Streben und Schaffen lingst zum 
Stillstande gebracht hitten, muss ein gerechtes Ausland seine 
héchste Bewunderung beiden zollen: den Gelehrien, die unter 
Entbehrungen aller Art, in stetem Kampfe gegen Hunger, 
Kalte, Sorgen und Aufregungen, in echt deutschem Gelehrten- 
Idealismus ihre unendlich erschwerten wissenschaftlichen For- 
schungen fortsetzen, sowie den Verlegern, die, trotz der fortgesetzt 
steigenden Kosten fiir Druck und Papier und trotz der immer 
unsicherer werdenden Nachfrage nach gelehrten Biichern, 
die Herausgabe solcher Biicher mit allem daran haftenden 
Risiko iibernehmen. Solche Bewunderung verdient sowohl 
Otto Basler, Universitatsprofessor in Freiburg i/Br, der Ver- 
fasser unseres Werkes “Altsiachsisch,” als auch K. Henn, “der 
opferwillige Drucker,” wie der Verfasser in seinem Vorwort ihn 
mit Recht anerkennend bezeichnet, um ihm dann “aufrichtig 
zu danken” und erklirend hinzuzufiigen: ‘“Obwohl die wirt- 
schaftlichen Schwierigkeiten wihrend des Druckes von Bogen 
zu Bogen stiegen und Gefahr fiir die Vollendung des Werkes 
bestand, hat er es treulich zu Ende gefiihrt” (S. IV der Ein- 
leitung). 

Dies Werk stellt in Anlage und Methode einen bedeutenden 
Fortschritt dar inbezug auf berechtigte, und fiir germanistische 
Klassen hiersulande notwendige, Vereinfachung und Popu- 
larisierung, besonders verglichen mit den meisten deutschlin- 
dischen Werken, welche zuviel Wissen und Verstehen voraus- 
setzen. 
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Es wird, da diese Vereinfachung keineswegs auf Kosten der 
Wissenschaftlichkeit erreicht ist, sicher seinen Platz in den 
germanistischen Bibliotheken finden, und es gehért in die Hand 
jedes Lehrers des Altsiichsischen. Von unseren Studenten 
werden es jedoch nur die mit Gewinn benutzen kénnen, welche 
modernes wissenschaftliches Deutsch mit vollem Verstindnis 
zu lesen vermégen. Um dies niitzliche und zuverlissige Werk, 
das iibrigens die englische Druckschrift gebraucht, allen unseren 
Heliand-Studenten zu gute kommen zu lassen, miisste es,—und 
dies wire dringend zu wiinschen,—ins Englische iibersetzt 
werden, wobei einige Kiirzungen sowohl als Erweiterungen zu 
empfehlen sind. 

Um ein klares Bild zu geben von der Anordnung und Dar- 
stellung in dieser ‘‘Einfiihrung in das Altsichsische,” wie der 
Verfasser selbst sein Werk richtig bezeichnet, (Vorwort, S. III) 
wobei er es einen “ersten Versuch” nennt, ist es nétig, die eigen- 
artige Reihenfolge, welche der Verfasser mit gutem Bedachte 
ganz verschieden von der bisher iiblich gewesenen aufgestellt 
hat, genau zu beachten. 

Einer Einleitung von nur zwei Seiten folgt sogleich ein 
Abdruck der ersten 31 Verse des Heliand mit Simrocks Uber- 
setzung, damit das Verstehen “ein Erleben werde” (S. 3). 
Hieran schliessen sich, und das ist eine der eigenartigen Neue- 
rungen, deren Fiir und Wider sich die Wage halten mégen, 
auf 6 Seiten mit kleinerem Druck, sehr detaillierte, fiir den 
Anfanger bestimmte, fiir unsere Studenten daher sehr brauch- 
bare, Wort- und Form-Erklirungen, in welche 18 Paradigmen 
der altsiichsischen Deklinationen sowie die Flexion der starken 
und schwachen Adjektiva eingeschlossen sind. Auf S. 10 ff 
findet sich dann H.v. 32 bis 60, aber ohne Ubersetzung, gefolgt, 
wie der erste Heliand-Abschnitt, von Wort- und Form-Er- 
klarungen,—diesmal die Pronominalflexion einschliessend—auf 
5 Seiten, sowie von einigen ganz kurzen literarischen Bemer- 
kungen. 

Auf S. 17 beginnt, mit grossem Druck, eine “Geschichte der 
Heliand-Forschung bis 1830,” auf 9 Seiten, in schlichter, klarer 
und zugleich wissenschaftlich wohl begriindeter Darstellung, die 
Ergebnisse der neuesten Forschungen, wie es iiberall im Buche 
geschieht, verwendend. (Vgl. S. 19 Anm. 1. “Eine neue Spur, 
—fiir die Praefatio und Versus—, die auf Minden in Hannover 
weist, deckt Kluge im Nd. Korrespondenzblatt 37 (1919) auf. 
Ihr wird nachzugehen sein.’’). Eine Buchbesprechung ist nicht 
der Platz, einzelne Urteile oder Anschauungen, die der Verfasser 
diussert, eingehend zu untersuchen, zumal nicht auf dem 
Gebiete der Heliandforschung, das trotz aller Forschungen 
noch immer so reich ist an ungelésten und verwirrenden Proble- 
men. Es sei daher hier nur ein Fragezeichen gemacht hinter 
den Satz (S. 19, Z 27ff): “An der Echtheit der beiden Stiicke 
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(Praefatio und Versus) darf nicht gezweifelt werden; sie sind 
es nach Sprache, Stil und einselnen Angaben.” Es geschieht 
iibrigens, wohltuender Weise, sehr selten, dass sich der Verfasser 
so apodiktisch ausspricht. Vielmehr ist es gerade einer seiner 
gréssten Vorziige, dass er den Streitfragen gegeniiber sachliche 
Ruhe und Zuriickhaltung zeigt. 

Im unmittelbaren Anschluss an die “Geschichte der Heliand- 
forschung”’ finden wir, und zwar,—was leicht der Verbesserung 
fihig ist—auf derselben Seite und ohne Abschnitt oder neue 
Uberschrift—von Seite 25 bis 29 die Verse 196b bis 239a 
abgedruckt, nebst den iiblichen aber jetzt sehr verkiirzten 
Wort-und Form-Erklirungen und ohne grammatische Ein- 
lagen. Ob es ratsam und praktisch ist, diese Erklirungen, wie 
es vorher micht geschehen ist, aber von nun an regelmissig 
geschieht, auf dieselbe Seite mit dem betreffenden Textwort zu 
setzen, mag fraglich erscheinen. 

Im folgenden Kapitel ‘““Geschichte der Heliandforschung von 
1830 ab” fallt die Kiirze auf. Nur 4 Seiten sind diesem wichtigen 
und weiten Gebiete gewidmet. Der Verfasser gibt jedoch das 
meiste von dem, was man /ier erwarten wiirde, in spiteren Kapi- 
teln, worin er die einzelnen Streitfragen griindlich und ausfiihr- 
lich behandelt, z.B. S. 63-65 die Handschriften, S. 86-93 Die 
Heimat der Handschriften, S. 111-114 Die Heimat des Gedichts, 
S. 125-41 Quellen und Arbeitsweise des Dichters, $.159-172 Prae- 
fatio und Versus. Zeit der Abfassung des Heliand. Stand des 
Dichters. 

Auffallend ist auch die Anfiigung eines grammatikalischen 
Einschiebsels, auf S. 35 ff, von 6 1/2 Seiten, gerade an diesen 
historischen Abschnitt, und diesmal nicht, wie sonst, im An- 
schluss an einen Textteil. S. 42 bis 45 gibt einen Einblick in die 
Metrik und Stilistik, auf Grundlage von Sievers “Altgerma- 
nische Metrik’’, woran sich unvermittelt anschliesst Heliand 
Vers 243-295a mit den gewohnten Anmerkungen unter dem 
Texte, auf 4 Seiten, d.h. etwa 12 Verse mit Erklirungen auf 
jeder Seite. S. 50 bringt wieder literarische Notizen, aber sehr 
kurz: nur 1/2 Seite fiir 53 Verse! Hier ist der Punkt, wo alle 
unsere Heliand-Kommentare, der Basler’sche mit einge- 
schlossen, einer Erweiterung und Vertiefung am dringendsten 
bediirfen. Es ist in der Tat schwer zu verstehen, warum die 
Otfrid-Forschung das Bediirfnis der literarischen und theo- 
logischen Kommentarisierung gefiihlt und laingst mehrfach 
befriedigt hat, (Vgl. Paul Piper’s zweibindiges Werk; v.]J. 
1882, Band I: 100 Seiten, u. zwar: 1. Einleitung, ca 300 S! 
2. Text (mit Anmerkungen) ca 700 S; Band II. Glossar (654 
Seiten) und Abriss der Grammatik; sowie Oskar Erdmanns im 
gleichen Jahre erschienener Kommentar: Otfrids Evangelien- 
buch, von 500 Seiten. Ja, schon i.J. 1856 widmete Johann 
Kelle demselben Otfrid einen Kommentar von ca. 600 Se.ten, 
wihrend die Heliandforschung auch nicht annahernd ahnliches 
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hervorgebracht hat, obgleich in fast allen “Literaturgeschichten” 
der Heliand an Kunstwert hoch iiber den Krist gestellt wird. 
Behagels neuste Heliand-Ausgabe (1910) aber hat z.B. nicht 
mehr als 290 Seiten, Klein-Format, wovon nur 40 Seiten auf 
das Worterbuch entfallen. Nur J. R. Kéne (Miinster 1855) hat 
in seiner Heliand-Ausgabe vor fast 70 Jahren, auch theologische 
und sachliche Erklarungen gegeben, und dazu 238 Seiten ver- 
wendet. Seine Arbeit hitte nicht so ginzlich missachtet werden 
sollen, sondern von philologisch besser geschulten und auch 
theologisch weitherzigeren Gelehrten verbessert und weiter 
gefiihrt werden sollen. Aber weder Behagel noch Moritz 
Heyne in seiner Heliand-Ausgabe v.J. 1865, 4. A. 1905, haben 
irgend etwas erwihnt, was ausserhalb der Philologie lag; beide 
bringen nur formelle, nie sachliche Erlauterungen. Immerhin ist 
Heynes Glossar auf 220 Seiten angewachsen. Auch die grund- 
legende und bisher wertvollste Ausgabe des Heliand von Eduard 
Sievers (Halle 1878) gibt zwar die Parallelstellen aus Tatian und 
aus Bibelkommentaren, aber nicht geniigend theologische oder 
zeitgeschichtliche Anmerkungen. Der verheissene 2te Band: 
“‘Altsichsisches Wérterbuch”’ ist nicht herausgekommen. Ahn- 
liches gilt von Pipers “Die altsiichsische Bibeldichtung” (Stutt- 
gart 1897), die als weniger zuverlissig angesehen wird. 
Altsichsisch scheint in der Tat vielfach als Stiefkind be- 
trachtet und behandelt zu werden, gegeniiber dem Althoch- 
deutschen, besonders vonseiten der englischen Sprachgelehrten, 
waihrend das Umgekehrte gerade fiir die letzteren natiirlicher 
und erklirlicher wire. Ist es nicht auffallend und bedauerlich, 
dass neben so vielen deutschen Ausgaben des Heliand nicht eine 
einzige englische zu finden ist, obwohl doch die Sprache des 
Heliand dem Altenglischen nicht viel ferner steht als dem 
Althochdeutschen, ja, die eine Haupthandschrift “C” starke 
angelsichsische Farbung zeigt? Und neben die 6 Ubersetzun- 
gen ins Neuhochdeutsche hat sich zwar eine ins Franzésische ge- 
stellt, aber bisher noch keine ins Englische. Sogar fiir die angel- 
sichsische “Genesis,” obwohl in einer Oxforder Handschrift 
iibermittelt, besitzen wir nur eine Ausgabe in englischer Sprache, 
von Thorpe, aber diese ist vor 93 Jahren erschienen. Nur 
kleinere Stiicke dieser “Genesis” sind in Sweets ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Reader” aufgenommen. Dagegen besteht keine Ubersetzung 
derselben ins Englische, wohl aber gibt es 2 vollstindige und 
mehrere teilweise Ubersetzungen ins Neuhochdeutsche. Dasselbe 
gilt von der altsichsischen ‘‘Genesis.’’ Auch an der kritischen 
Bearbeitung haben sich neben den deutschen zwei hollindische 
Gelehrte beteiligt, aber fast gar nicht englische. Und doch 
wire es nicht blos im Interesse des Heliand und der Genesis, 
sondern vornehmlich fiir die Studenten der englischen Philologie 
aufs dringendste zu wiinschen, dass diesen beiden Werken 
lebhaftere Teilnahme, mehr Zeit und Kraft auch in Lindern 
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mit englischer Sprache zugewendet wiirde. Als ein erfolgver- 
sprechender Schritt in dieser Richtung miisste es besonders auch 
von amerikanischen Universititen freudig begriisst werden, 
wenn entweder Baslers ‘‘Altsichsisch” ins Englische iibersetzt 
und durch Heranziehung angelsdchsischer Parallelen erweitert 
oder eine englische Ausgabe des Heliand unter angelsichsischem 
Gesichtspunkt unternommen wiirde. Basler selbst (S. 33 Anm.) 
kiindigt die Vorbereitung eines “Vollstindigen Wérterbuches 
zum Heliand und zur Genesis” an. Gleich hier mag bemerkt 
werden, dass das véllige Fehlen eines Wérterbuches in unserem 
“Basler” manchem Benutzer seines Werkes als empfindlicher 
Mangel erscheinen wird. Durch ein solches wiirden die Studen- 
ten des listigen, zeitraubenden Zuriickblaitterns beim Suchen 
nach friiher gegebenen, aber seitdem vergessenen Erklarungen 
iiberhoben sein. Noch mehr aber wird der Mangel fiihlbar fiir 
den, der die ersten Textteile vom Heliand iiberschlagt oder nur 
einzelne spaiter abgedruckte lesen will. 

Nach dieser uns zeitgemiiss erscheinenden Darstellung und 
Begriindung unsrer “pia desideria’”’? nehmen wir die Beschrei- 
bung der eigenartigen Stoffordnung in Baslers Werk wieder auf. 
Von S. 58 bis 60 folgt ein Abschnitt: ‘Zum altsiaichsischen 
Vokalismus”, nur 2 1/4 Seiten umfassend, in derselben ge- 
dringten Kiirze, wie die nichsten “Zum as. Konsonantismus”’ 
(S. 61 u. 62; 1 1/2 Seiten) und ‘“‘Die Handschriften” (S. 63 bis 
65). Als ausserordentlich praktisch und belehrend muss es 
bezeichnet werden, dass sich hieran sofort Parallelabdrucke 
(auf gegeniiberliegenden Seiten) von Abschnitten aus simtlichen 
vorhandenen Handschriften (M, C, P und V) anschliessen und 
zwar: v 959b-1019 aus M, C, und P (vom Fragment P nur 
v. 959b-984a); v. 1279-1304a aus C, M, V (V enthialt nur die 
Verse 1279 bis 1358, wovon also 1/3 hier abgedruckt sind); 
endlich v. 1134b-1211 aus M and C. 

In wohlbedachter,—aber leider dusserlich uniibersichtlicher 
—Anordnung setzt Basler auf S. 68 bis 70 und, wieder unter- 
brochen durch Paralleltexte, auf S. 74 bis 77, die auf Seite 63 
begonnene Darstellung der Handschriftenprobleme fort, um 
dann von S. 86 bis 93 die ‘‘Heimat der Handschriften” klar und 
griindlich zu behandeln, wobei mit Recht das nordéstliche 
Sachsen (Neu Korvey) begiinstigt wird. Nachdem auf S. 94 
bis 110 mehrere Teile der Bergpredigt abgedruckt sind, mit 
Noten unterm Text und kurzen Anmerkungen zwischen den 
Textteilen, beginnt auf Seite 111 eine Besprechung der “Heimat 
des Gedichts’’, die sich, wieder unterbrochen, aber auch férder- 
lich illustriert, durch auf das Seeleben beziigliche Textteile, bis 
S. 124 hinzieht. Es folgen: “Quellen und Arbeitsweise des 
Dichters”’ (S. 125-158) wieder illustriert durch passende Text- 
teile, wie die Speisung, Petri Schliisselamt und die Blinden- 
heilung bei Jericho, sowie als letztes literarhistorisches Kapitel: 
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“Praefatio und Versus. Zeit der Abfassung des Heliand. 
Stand des Dichters’”’, mit Abdruck der “‘Praefatio und Versus’’, 
sowie des Beda’schen Berichtes iiber die Berufung des Kadmon. 
Bemerkenswert ist hier, dass Basler trotz seiner ausgesprochenen 
Wertschitzung der Praefatio auf S. 169 (wo des Besprechers 
Beitrag zum “Journal of English and Germanic Philology” 
S. 21 (1922) wie auch auf S. 112 u. 118, herangezogen wird) doch 
zur Annahme eines “gelehrten Geisilichen” (S. 172) als Ver- 
fassers des Heliand gelangt, was iibrigens trotz des Wider- 
spruches zahlreicher Germanisten das richtige ist. 

Mit 30 Seiten (S. 173 bis 204) nun nicht mehr unterbro- 
chenen Abdruckes von Textteilen (Einzug in Jerusalem, 
Thomas, Weltgericht, Abendmahl, Verleugnung, Verurteilung 
und Kreuzigung) nebst kurzen Noten und Liveraturangaben 
endet der Hauptteil des Werkes. Daran schliesst sich die 
“Genesis,” deren Bruchstiicke (337 Verse) fast zur Hialfte abge- 
druckt sind, mit Noten unterm Text und einer_historisch- 
kritischen Einleitung von 81% Seiten. Unter der Uberschritt: 
““Kleinere Denkmiler” sind dann noch angefiigt die folgenden 9 
Stiicke, und zwar mit ganz kurzen, ein-bis zweizeiligen Anmer- 
kungen betr. Handschriften (Zeit. und Ort) und Literatur, wobei 
besonders hingewiesen wird auf Ehrismanns “Geschichte der 
deutschen Litteratur’’ Bd I 285ff, ein Werk, dessen Wert und 
Bedeutung vom Verfasser auch sonst bezeugt wird: 1. Taufge- 
lébnis; 2. Beichte; 3. Indiculus superstitionum et paganiarum; 
4. Segensformeln; 5. Ubersetzung eines Teiles einer Homilie 
Bedas; 6. Abecedarium nordmannicum; 7. Aus dem Essener 
Heberegister; 8. Aus dem Freckenhorster Heberegister; 9. Aus 
dem altesten Werdener Heberegister. Die letzte Seite bringt eine 
‘“‘metrische Probe” zu Heliand v. 1 bis 9a, anschaulich und 
lehrreich fiir Heliandleser. 

Riickblickend und zusammenfassend kénnen wir feststellen, 
dass Basler zwar in erfreulicher Weise die eine der bisher vor- 
handenen Liicken ausgefiillt, indem er eine reichhaltige, auch 
fiir Anfainger brauchbare und niitzliche Auswahl altsachsischer 
Literaturstiicke zusammenstellte, dass aber die gréssere Liicke, 
nimlich der Mangel eines ausfiihrlichen und umfassenden philo- 
logisch-theologischen Kommentars zum Heliand, wie solche 
z.B. fiir die biblische Genesis reichlich vorhanden sind, noch 
besteht. Die eigenartige Anordnung des Stoffes durch den Ver- 
fasser erscheint in den meisten Kapiteln als eine Durchbrechung 
der gewihnlichen Anordnung. Statt, wie es meist in Heliand- 
Klassen geschieht, erst die Grammatik zu erledigen, sodann die 
Geschichte des Heliand zu geben und endlich einen, meist sehr 
geringen, Teil des Epos zu lesen, bringt er die Grammatik, und 
zwar nur das allernotwendigste davon, in getrennten Kapiteln, 
jedes angeschlossen an einen Textabschnitt, so dass sich beide 
gegenseitig beleuchten oder stiitzen, geht dann in weiteren durch 
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Textteile unterbrochenen oder illustrierten Kapiteln auf die 
Heliandprobleme ein. Diese Anordnung bedeutet unbestreitbar 
einen Fortschritt gegeniiber der bisher tiberwiegenden Meth de: 
zuerst formelle Grammatik, die in der Luft schwebt, weil ihr 
der Halt des stiitzenden Textes mangelt; sodann Geschichte der 
Heliand-Forschung, welche wiederum, ohne Kenntnis des Epos, 
leblos und farblos bleiben russ; und zuletzt das, was zuerst, oder 
doch viel friiher hitte kommen sollen, das Lesen und Einschit- 
zen des Epos selber. 

Unser Urteil iiber Baslers ‘Altsiachsisches”’ wird das folgende 
sein: die methodischen Grundsitze des Verfassers entsprechen 
denen unserer gegenwirtigen Unterrichtslehre und sein Werk 
bedeutet auch in Einzelheiten Fortschritt und Gewinn. Es 
diirfte sich als sehr brauchbar und niitzlich erweisen besonders 
bei dem Durchschnitt unserer Studenten, fiir welche die meisten 
Werke deutscher Philologen zuviel voraussetzen an Wissen, 
Kénnen und Verstehen. In einigen mehr dusserlichen Punkten 
sind Verbesserungen mdéglich und wiinschenswert. 

Mit zu dem Wertvollsten in seinem Werke gehért: erstens 
die reiche Auswahl (37) von kiirzeren (5, 6, 8, 10 Verse) und 
lingeren (bis 182 Verse) Textstiicken aus dem Heliand, ins- 
gesamt rund 1820 Verse, d.h. fast 1/3 des ganzen Epos; zwei- 
tens die auf Gegenseiten abgedruckten Paralleltexte aus allen 
4 vorhandenen Handschriften. Diese beiden Vorziige allein 
iiberwiegen bei weitem etwaige Schwichen, die bei einem sol- 
chen “Versuch”’ natiirlich mit unterlaufen, und werden sich als 
eine Quelle lebendigen Interesses und wertvoller Selbstbelehrung 
fiir unsere Studenten erweisen. 

E. C. METZENTHIN 

University of North Carolina 


THE POETIC EDDA. Translated from the Icelandic, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Henry Adams Bellows. 2 vols. 
in one. New York, the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
1923. $4. 


It is a remarkable fact that not until now has the Poetic 
Edda been made accessible to the English speaking world. 
Thorpe’s translation (1866) was laughably inept, Vigfusson’s 
prose version (1883) suffered from his erratic notions, Olive 
Bray’s translation (1910) is left half done. However, in justice 
to English and American scholarship it is but fair to state that 
several other translations exist in MS.—the writer has one 
in his desk—and that it is the pusillanimity and lack of idealism 
of publishers, on either side of the Atlantic, which has prevented 
publication. It redounds to the honor, and speaks well for the 
usefulness, of the American-Scandinavian Foundation to have 
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seen the need and to have made an end of the embarrassing 
situation. 

The following examination of Bellows’ translation is made 
by one who, while fully aware of the peculiar difficulties of the 
undertaking, may, as is human, be biased by his own solution of 
them. Let that be fully understood. Needless to say, this 
caution would not be required if my judgment were favorable. 
However, I must here deliberately set it down that, in my opin- 
ion, the translation is but passable—that it fails to do justice 
to the original within the limits of the attainable. It is fair, 
insofar as it adheres closely to a text conscientiously compiled 
and is a generally faithful rendering; and disappointing, insofar 
as it is spiritless and fails to give an adumbration of the ‘feel’ of 
the original. And to that the reader is entitled quite as much 
as to accuracy. 

The prime source of trouble is not hard to locate. Enough 
attention is not given to the matter of rhythm—which is of 
fundamental importance in the translation of Old Germanic 
poetry. Now it may be possible to translate the Poetic Edda 
into prose—into modern rimed verse, for aught I know; but if 
the attempt 7s made to do the various poems into English verse 
approximating the forms of the original, then the intricacies of 
these forms must be given close study. I may consider flint an 
archaic material for artefacts, but it will never do to fashion 
them with modern tools: to imitate them you will have to sit 
down and chip them out of the flint nodule just as did our fore- 
bears. In the same manner he who wishes to translate into 
alliterative measures cannot afford to do this by halves: he 
must, to the best of his ability, call in the help of rhythm. 
The question is nowise whether the old rhythms are in fashion, 
or pleasing, nowadays. In the translation before me, the 
rhythmic regularity, and hence monotony, of the lines is the one 
outstanding fact. Technically speaking, poem after poem 
exhibits the related types A and B, with the dactylic E type all 
too frequent. Types C and D are conspicuously, almost totally, 
absent. In other words, the principle of juxtaposed accents (or 
missing thesis) to which Germanic alliterating verse largely owes 
its characteristic vigorous, craggy effect, its heroic stride, is en- 
tirely disregarded—and promptly punished by the dreary 
flatness alluded to. I refrain from citing examples—it is passim. 

Another matter, on which, however, less stress is to be laid, 
inasmuch as the Eddic poems themselves, in a restricted meas- 
ure, violate the rule: the alliteration of the second half-line 
should fall on the first accented syllable. In the translation 
before us it falls fully as often on the second arsis of that line; 
e.g. in the first five stanzas of the Helreith, which was chosen at 
random, twelve times (out of a possible twenty). This is open 
to criticism. Much worse, and absolutely to be condemned, is 
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the practice of having two alliterative syllables in the second 
half-line, which occurs in a very great number of instances. To 
allow initial s to alliterate with sk, sl, st; w with wh, ge . . . with 
gl, and similarly, is taking liberties which, to my knowledge, are 
accorded nowhere in the whole field of alliterative poetry. 
Appealing to the eye, these ‘letter-alliterations’ are no real 
alliteration at all. 

On the other hand, an apology for ‘using considerable 
freedom as to the number of unaccented syllables in a line’’ 
(p. XXV) is uncalled for. For one thing, there is the well- 
recognized latitude, what with Auftakt and resolutions, of the 
old verse in this respect. Then, allowances will certainly be 
made in the case of translation from a highly inflected language 
into one largely analytic. 

In reproducing poetry by translation, a complete mastery of 
the idiom into which the translation is to be made is as essential 
as an adequate understanding of the original. Your translation 
may be ever so ‘close’, it will be still-born unless the idiom into 
which it is done be handled with ease and power. And, nota 
bene, the idiom into which the Edda is to be done is not just 
English, the average language of literature with its worn-out 
metaphors and stale tricks, but one which has really gone back 
to the well of English undefiled, which (for the purpose in hand) 
has reinforced itself with the racy, pungent turns of our own 
ballad literature. This, Bellows has not done. Hence the in- 
effectual, zestless monotony of the work. Take the Thryms- 
kvitha, for instance, justly praised as one of the finest ballads in 
the world. Alas, it has become very tame. To make good this 
assertion I shall be so ungentlemanly as to resort to the invidious 
comparison. This is the way Bellows’ translation reads (Thryms- 
kvitha 1, 2): 


Wild was Vingthor when he awoke, 

And when bis mighty hammer he missed; 

He shook his beard, his hair was bristling, 

As the son of Jorth? about him sought. 

Hear now the speech that first he spake: 
“Harken, Loki, and heed my words, 
Nowhere on earth is it known to man, 

Nor in heaven above: our® hammer is stolen.” 


Too much hypotaxis, quite unidiomatic in the above sense. 
This is the way I should fancy it: 


Wroth was Vingthor when awaking he 
Miollnir missed, the mighty hammer; 


1 A number of these might have been corrected with a little care—or feeling 
—for the old rhythms. E.g. Helreith, the very first line: “Thou shalt not further 
/ forward fare’’ would be both less prosy, and conform better to the rules, if it 
were made to read: “Further forward / thou shalt not fare.’ And thus in a 
number of other cases. 

2 Cf. note 4. 
3 This is a slip! Qss not os, even were that possible here. 
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his beard gan shake, his shaggy head 
Fiorgyn’s first-born,? fumbled about him. 
These words then first fell from his lips: 
“*hear thou, Loki, what loss I have, 
which no wight knows— neither on earth 
nor in heaven: my hammer is stolen!” 


Or again, take stanzas 14 and 15 (with Heimdall’s counsel 
to dress up Thor: 


Then Heimdall spake, whitest of the gods, 


Like the Wanes he knew the future well: 
“Rind we on Thor the bridal veil, 

Let him bear the mighty Brisings’ necklace; 
“Keys around him let there rattle, 

And down to his knees hang woman’s dress; 
With gems full broad upon his breast, 

And a pretty cap to crown his head.” 


Too many ands, too much entirely unnecessary padding. I 
should like the stanzas done somewhat like this: 


Whereon Heimdall, whitest of gods— 


he fathomed the future as foreknowing Van—: 
“‘Busk we Thor then in bridal linen, 

and buckle on him the Brising necklace;” 

Let a house-wife’s door-keys dangle about him, 
let woman’s weeds be worn by him. 

On his breast he bear bridal jewels, 


a hood on his head as behooves a bride.” 


In some part, to be sure, the loss in quality referred to is due 
quite as much to an over-anxious, even timid, clinging to the 
ipsissima verba of the original. The translator would have 
been more successful had he, once in a while, resolved a kenning, 
or substituted a similar one‘ from the thesaurus of Eddic figures 
—in general, if he had given his lines a more quaint and antique 
dress. And this can be done, I am sure, without having them 
bristle with archaisms 4 la William Morris. Why, for instance, 
not use fell, sound, isle, firth, ness to render fjall, sund, ey, fjord, 
nes? ‘This alone would have eliminated from the text scores of 
unmeaning words. 

As against these sins of omission, those of commission are 
gratifyingly rare. There are comparatively few ‘stylistic 
anachronisms.’ I do not like the awful “toast” for hettstrenging 
(Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar 32). —‘‘Next I let / the leader 
of Goths, Hjalmgunnar the old / go down to Hell (sic; passim) 
Helreith 8, rather evokes a smile. I suggest instead: “To Hel I 
sent / Hialmgunnar old, the Gothic king etc.’”’—Similarly, to 
the odd “They cooked a wolf / they cut up a snake” (Sumir ulf 
svibu, sumir orm snibu, Brot 4) I would prefer: ‘Some a wolf did 


4 As I did e.g. in line 4 of stanza 1, above. 
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steak, / some a worm did bake.’—And the words monarch, 
prince (for king, hero), heroic, subtle, killer (for banesman), 
carpet (for hangings), wagon (for wain) are bad. By the way, 
what sort of beast is an ice-bear (O. N. isbjorn)? And, being a 
stickler for accuracy, even in English, I must insist that the 
oblique case of the second person plural pronoun is not ye but 
you! 

So much in justification of my adverse judgment on matters 
esthetic. Proceeding to the planning, the apparatus, and the 
execution of the volume, I am compelled to be fully as severe. 
Fundamentally, it labors under the fatal mistake of divided 
appeal: it aims to satisfy the needs of both specialist and lay- 
man; and, as was to be expected, falls between two stools. I 
shall not for a moment deny that a translation aimed to satisfy 
both lay and learned may not be successful—Hertz’ translations 
from the Old French and the Middle High German are instances 
in point; but this is accomplished only by the rigid separation 
of philology and poetry. When Bellows says (Preface XXIII) 
that he has “risked overloading the pages with textual notes 
in order to show, as nearly as possible, the exact state of the 
original together with all the more significant emendations”’ he 
eo ipso tries the impossible. Let the editors of the original 
attend to that; and let any one interested, i.e. the one out of a 
thousand readers of this book, consult their Gering-Hildebrand 
or their Sijmons, where they will find variants, emendations, etc. 
to their hearts’ content. And if the hope is expressed “that this 
English version may give to some . . . a clearer insight into 
the glories of that extraordinary past etc.,’’ then al this philo- 
logical material which forms the bulk of the notes ought to have 
been excised. What might have been done, however, was to in- 
dicate interpolations, emendations, regroupings etc. by simple 
typographic devices. Indeed, the esthetic value of the work 
would have been enhanced by boldly incorporating—with these 
safeguards—the many excellent improvements proposed by such 
as Grundtvig and Bugge.*® 


5 What in the world is the layman to do with a note like this (p. 23): “This 
and the following stanza are clearly in bad shape. In Regius only lines 1 and 4 
are found, combined with stanza 56 as a single stanza. Line 1 does not appear 
in the Hauksbék version, the stanza there beginning with line 2. Snormi, in 
quoting these two stanzas, omits 55, 2-4, and 56, 3, making a single stanza out 
of 55, 1 and 56, 4, 2, 1, in that order.” Etc.—Or does it serve any useful pur- 
pose to explain (NB. in a work of this nature) that “in the MS. the phrase 
‘knowest’? is abbreviated after the first time,” when that phrase occurs just 
eight times in the stanza, and when no editor questions the correctness of the 
resolution? And this kind of thing is not of single, but of literally hundredfold, 
occurrence. 

° B. is, on the contrary, too much inclined to select and reject. He sees 
interpolations with the most radical editors, and goes so far as to ignore the 
galdralag as a stanza form as in (Hovamol 106). 
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In other respects the notes are satisfactory. Though 
differing—as is natural—in scores of places with the readings 
chosen, and the explanations and etymologies offered, I noticed 
only a few downright errors. Thus, the suggestion (p. 89) that 
the name of the goddess Sdéga points to some relation to history 
or story-telling harks back to a time when it was not clear that 
the connection is, rather, with O.N. at sjé (Goth. sathvan): 
‘She who sees, and knows, all.’—Ratatosk, the squirrel, is of 
course not ‘the Swift-tusked’ (!), but ‘Gnaw-tooth’ (p. 97).— 
The note on Thor’s bait (p. 144) is preposterous. But I for- 
bear to pick flaws when the possibilities of error are legion. 

The laborious effort to be all things to all men has, similarly, 
swollen the Introductory Notes to the individual poems to 
inordinate length. Thus the one introducing the Prose link 
Fra dautha Sinfjotla is longer than the piece introduced. The 
Introductory Note to Gripisspo tries to elucidate the whole 
terribly complex question of the Sigurth cycle; after which we 
are told ‘‘those who read the Sigurth poems in the Edda, or the 
story told in the Volsungasaga, expecting to find a critically 
accurate biography of the hero will, of course, be disappointed.” 
Well, whoever would expect such a thing? I do not wish to dis- 
parage or belittle in themselves the frequently admirable little 
treatises in which the attempt is made to indicate the status 
and source of each poem. But—again—the reader who needs 
to be told the most elementary facts about the Edda will be 
puzzled and discouraged by the bewildering maze of Quellen- 
kritik and exegetic subtleties, especially when there are so many 
points immediately concerning the text before him which he 
would care to know about. And, heavens know, there are 
plenty of them in the Edda! 

On the whole, however, these Introductory Notes are 
much superior to the repetitious and frequently loose General 
Introduction. Yet that the “interested reader” most certainly 
will read, so the utmost care should have been taken not to talk 
at random or to make inaccurate statements—a charge which 
I must beg to be excused from substantiating here. Only this: 
the amateurish treatment of verse forms contrasts strangely 
with the learning exhibited in the Introductory Notes. And 
then: the selection of the title ‘ballad’ to render -mg/ is the 
most unfortunate possible; for of the ten pieces entitled -mel, 
fully one half are didactic, that is anything but balladic, in 
nature. 

Weakest, from the point of scholarship, is the Pronouncing 
Index. Here I find fault, not with the principles of translitera- 
tion adopted; for they are good’ and consistently worked out, 


7 However, i would have been preferable to » (as in Hiorvarth), especially 
in initial position (as in lonakr—not Jonak(!)by the way).—I cannot understand 
the reason for spelling Herfather ‘Heerfather’ (passim). 
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nor with the proof-reading; for the index is commendably free 
from errors; but all the more with the suggestions for pronuncia- 
tion. These are bad and thus defeat the very purpose of the 
index. To indicate that o is pronounced “as in ‘on’ ”’ is mis- 
leading unless the enclitic preposition is specified. But what is 
one to think of the direction to pronounce Icelandic y, § “‘as i 
(in ‘is’) and ee (in free),”’ “both with a slight sound of German 
ii?’’ The fact that both the i-umlaut of #, #7, and the u-umlaut of 
i, i, are written y by the keenly observant Icelanders directly 
precludes this. Then, to describe @ (long) “‘as a in ‘fate’ ”’ 
(instead of as a in ‘bad’) is as wrong as could be, for @ and é are 
always kept scrupulously apart, e.g. ser: sér. The pronuncia- 
tion of @ (short) “fas e in ‘men’ ”’ is a misunderstanding, for a 
short @ practically never occurs in Icelandic MSS.—nor, for 
that matter, in the Pronouncing Index! Neither, by the way, 
does the diphthong ai. Both ei and ey we are told to pronounce 
“‘as in ‘they’ ”’ (sic). One does not trust one’s eyes—and refuses 
to make further comments. 





L. M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH RHYMES FROM SURREY TO 
POPE. A Chapter in the History of English. By Henry 
Cecil Wyld. John Murray. London: 1923. 


Professor Wyld has again rendered a service for which 
teachers and students of English will thank him; and although 
he very modestly states in his preface that “‘most of what is 
said here will be perfectly familiar to philological students,” 
I am inclined to think outside of Scandinavia, where scholars 
for some time have been especially concerned with the problems 
of sixteenth century pronunciation of English, even the trained 
philologist will be helped by this latest discussion, at any rate 
he must read it with pleasure. It is now no longer possible to 
write about early English pronunciation and not stand in one of 
two opposing camps, either with those who champion the 
“Continental vowel values,” or with those more recent writers 
who have followed Weymouth, Jespersen, and Zachrisson, allow- 
ing very little change in English pronunciation from the six- 
teenth century to the present time. Professor Wyld, as we 
know from his other works, “‘A Short History of English” and 
“A History of Modern Colloquial English” has been from the 
first in agreement with Zachrisson’s conclusions, viz, (1) the 
sound changes to which recent Standard Pronunciation owes its 
characteristic features had commenced to operate as early as 
the fifteenth century—(2) the pronunciation of Elizabethan 
England must have borne a strong resemblance to that of the 
present day. These conclusions, needless to say, are always in 
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the offing in Professor Wyld’s latest work. In approach this 
work is quite different from that of Zachrisson’s, for Professor 
Wyld has been at some pains to collate his evidence from a 
variety of sources; and far from relying upon the testimony 
of the grammarians,—Salesbury, Gill, and Bullokar—he admits 
their discussion only when it is in agreement with other evidence. 
The author sets much weight by ‘occasional spellings’ from the 
Cely Papers, the Paston Letters, and by the untrammelled 
spellings of Henry Machyn’s Diary, all of which Viétor in his 
‘Shakespeare Phonology” and Zachrisson in his “‘Pronunciation 
of English Vowels” regarded inadmissible. There is, however, 
no escaping the author’s shrewd thrusts at the grammarians in 
his introduction, where he shows their evidence is not only 
conflicting, copious, and highly inexact, but that the chief 
fault of the grammarians is their consuming interest not with the 
actual pronunciation of their time but with an ideal system they 
wished to introduce as “correct.’’ On the whole, the method of 
this work, that of citing rhymes which differ from present use 
in connection with pertinent comment from all other sources, 
is not only fair to everybody concerned, but it often sheds an 
unexpected light which settles a difficulty, as in problems 
connected with the rhymes: teeth-with; swolne-bemoan; would- 
behold. It is, of course, now too soon to fix a terminus a quo for 
the changes from Middle English vowel sounds; but one of the 
very good services of this book is to show how the old and new 
modes of pronunciation existed side by side. In this connection 
the author appositely quotes from Dr. Johnson’s “Plan of a 
Dictionary,” 1741, showing the ‘new’ pronunciation of seat as 
‘seet,’ and great to rhyme with it: 


As if misfortune made the throne her seat 

And none could be unhappy but the great, 
while the ‘usual’ pronunciation of great was illustrated in 
Pope’s verses, 

For Swift and him despised the farce of state, 

The sober follies of the wise and great, 
As a matter of fact, says the author, Rowe undoubtedly in- 
tended great to be pronounced as it is now, and seat in the old 
way so as to rhyme perfectly with it. It is not likely that 
American readers of this work will be astonished by many of 
the ‘old’ pronunciations,—soot, for instance, pronounced ‘sut’ 
to rhyme with cu is still jvery often heard in New England, 
where ‘sence’ for since is also frequent, while the curious pro- 
nunciation of prince to rhyme with inch is common ia rural 
Pennsylvania, as are ‘hushband,’ ‘vesshel,’ ‘blesshing,’ and verbal 
forms in ‘s,’ as ‘makesh’ for makes. In the chapter on special 
separate words there are interesting discussions of such words as 
phlegm, which was pronounced ‘fleem’ to rhyme with extreme, 
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past pronounced like waste, as in Shakespeare’s sonnet—xxx, 
not cvi, by the way—, oblige as ‘obleege,’ and yellow as in the 
rhyme—yaller-taller. The real service of this work is not tha: 
it presents any startling discovery or new hypothesis, but that 
it assembles much fairly inaccessible material and discusses it 
ably, if somewhat popularly for the general student of English 
Literature. 
ALLAN L. CARTER 
University of Copenhagen 





BEOWULF OCH BJARKE (Studier i nordisk Filologi, XIV, 
3). C. W. von Sydow, Helsingfors. 1923. 


In spite of its title, Mr. von Sydow’s interesting monograph 
deals, not with Beowulf and Bjarki themselves, but with certain 
stories attached to them, viz., stories of a fight which each had 
with a beast or monster at or near the Danish court. In the 
English poem we have the story (hereafter referred to as Gr) 
of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel and Grendcl’s dam. In Saxo, 
the Hrélfssaga kraka and the Bjarkarimur we have variant 
stories (hereafter referred to collectively as Bj) of Bjarki’s 
fight with a beast or beasts of some sort. The author compares 
Gr and Bj and comes to conclusions which he summarizes as 
follows (p. 44): 


Resultatet av min undersdkning dr alltsi att det férvisso finns en viss 
sannolikhet fér att Beowulf och Bjarke ursprungligen varit en och samma 
historiska person. Men den nordiska sagan om hur Bjarke gjorde Hjalte till en 
av Rolf Krakes basta kampar, dr i allo en helt annan saga in den i Beowulf- 
dikten beriittade sagan om hur Beowulf dédade Grendel i Heorot och troll- 
modern nere i hennes boning p& havsbottnen. Likasd saknar savil Gr som Bj 
allt sammanhang med den 6ver hela Europa spridda sagan om Bjérnsonen. 
Och den i Grettissaga omtalade episoden om Gretttes strid med de bada trollen 
air visserligen slakt med Gr, men den saknar virde fér en rekonstruktion av Gr, 
emedan den sjilv maste hirstammma indirekt fran Beowulfsangen, ej fran en 
gemensam killa. Hela Gr hirstammar fran en irisk saga och innehaller atskill- 
iga egenheter och motiv, som Aven om de ej himtats fran just den iriska saga 
som ligger till grund for Gr, dock maste ha himtats fran irisk tradition. Utom 
det iriska elementet i Gr, kan emellertid ocksa rent engelska element i den pavi- 
sas, himtade ur engelsk natur, skadning och folksigen. 


The author considers (p. 43) that the source of the English 
poem contained Bj in some form, and that the English poet 
substituted Gr for Bj, presumably because he thought he could 
thus make his poem more effective. In this way is to be ex- 
plained the fact that Bj and Gr appear in the same framework. 

Two tasks confronted the author in his study of Gr. First 
of all, he must determine its relationship to Bj. He therefore 
made a comparison of the two tales, and concluded that they 
were unconnected. This comparison, and its results, are laid 
before us in the work under review. Secondly, he must deter- 
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mine the sources of Gr. These sources, he tells us, he has 
discovered in Irish story, and he promises us a book devoted to 
the subject. His present work, however, presents the Irish 
material with such brevity that the reviewer, however intrigued, 
can only express his interest and hope for the early appearance 
of the promised volume. This review, then, will be confined to 
the author’s study of Gr and Bj in their relation to each other 
and to the Bear’s Son folk-tale. 

The author begins with a clear statement of the general 
grounds which led scholars to equate Gr and Bj. When however 
he concludes (p. 2), “Om de tva beriittelsernas identitet . . . 
tycks numera rida fullstaindig enighet bland filologerna,” he 
overlooks both Axel Olrik (Danske Heltedigtning) and O. L. 
Olson (The Relation of the Hrélfssaga kraka . . . to Beowulf, 
Chicago dissertation, 1916). It would appear, indeed, that he 
is unacquainted with the English edition of Olrik’s work (The 
Heroic Legends of Denmark, New York, 1919). This is all the 
more regrettable since the Heroic Legends is no mere translation 
of Danske Heltedigining I, but rather a revised edition—the 
definitive edition, in fact. But, besides Olrik and Olson, there 
are others, known by the name of philologist, who hold that Gr 
and Bj are independent. In my Literary History of Hamlet 
(I 80) I expressed myself to that effect. I added that the 
evidence called for a common historical basis, and here too 
I am glad to find myself in agreement with the author. Cf. also 
Klaeber, Beowulf xix f. 

The author is on surer ground when he reproaches us for 
accepting too readily Panzer’s thesis. Here he only falls in 
line with present tendencies, it is true; see, e.g., Klaeber, ed. cit. 
xiv. But I, for one, must plead guilty. The author has now 
convinced me that neither Gr nor Bj goes back to the Bear’s 
Son folk-tale, whether independently (as I had thought) or 
through a common prototype (as Panzer would have it). 
When however he leaves demolition and essays construction, he 
becomes less convincing. His account of the development of 
Bj is particularly unsatisfying. This is not the place to develop 
an alternative theory; I have already presented my ideas 
elsewhere (op. cit. I 78 ff.), in outline form, and I hope to 
publish shortly a full discussion of the problem. Cf. also Mr. 
S. J. Herben’s promised study of the subject. Here limitations 
of space compel me to confine my comments to a few special 
points. 

In the first place, the author’s discussion would have been 
materially different in several places had he utilized Olson’s 
dissertation (cited above). Thus, Olson would have given him 
a different conception of the relationship to each other of the 
Icelandic versions. Secondly, the author’s theory that the 
sagaman of the Hrélfssaga had in mind only a bear as the 
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opponent of Bjarki is unwarranted by the evidence. If the 
sagaman had meant a bear, he would surely have said so. He 
actually has Hétt describe the beast as a winged monster, and 
he nowhere explains to his readers that this description was 
false, and was meant to represent only ““Hétts skrackfantasier.”’ 
No sagaman, and nobody else in his senses, would leave his 
readers in the dark on so fundamental a point. We have 
absolutely no right to conclude that the narrator was playing 
tricks on his audience in any such fashion. We must take the 
text at its face value, not make the beast into a bear when 
in fact it is represented as a winged monster! Thirdly and 
finally, the author disregards the evident corruption of the text 
of the Bjarkarimur in his interpretation (p. 11 f.) of the following 
passage (V, stanzas 5-6): 
I grindur vandist gr4bjérn einn 
{ gardinn Hleidar, 
var s4 margur vargrinn beinn 
og vida sveidar. 
Bjarka er kent, ad hjardarhunda 
hafi hann drepna, 
ekki er honum allvel hent 
vid yta kepna. 
Here it is surely clear that the kann of stanza 6, line 2 refers to 
the grdbjérn of stanza 5, line 1. But the author makes it refer 
to Bjarka, doubtless relying on Bjarkartmur IV, 40-41. As 
he lays a good deal of weight on Bjarki’s dog-slaying, I have 
thought it worth while to quote the passage in full. 
Kemp MALONE 
University of Minnesota 





GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. A CRITICAL STUDY. By 
William A. Eddy, Ph.D. Submitted in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
to the Faculty of English, Princeton University. Princeton 
University Press. Princeton: 1923. 216pp. 


The study consists of three main divisions. Its chief value 
lies in its treatment of the sources of Gulliver’s Travels in Parts 
I and II. The broad background of satire in the fantastic 
voyages and travels Dr. Eddy has delineated in Part I with 
judgment and thoroughness. Though most of the important 
sources have long been known to scholars, much confusion 
exists as to the precise nature and extent of Swift’s debt to 
them,—a confusion but slightly corrected by superficial studies 
like that of Max Poll. The evidence for Swift’s use of these 
works Dr. Eddy finds conclusive: Philostratus’ Imagines, 
Lucian’s True History, Rabelais, Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire 
comigue de la lune, and Tom Brown’s Amusements Serious and 
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Comical. In spite of the labored arguments of Hénncher and 
Borkowsky, which have by their appearance of thoroughness 
misled subsequent writers, Dr. Eddy rejects Foigny’s Jacques 
Sadeur, Vairasse’s Histoire des Sévarambes, and Godwin’s 
Voyage to the Moon, and replaces them with Lucian’s Voyage to 
Heaven, Dialogue between Terpsion and Pluto, and On Mourning 
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for the Dead; D’Ablancourt’s Sequel to Lucian’s History; and 


Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire comique du soleil (all, except the 
last, heretofore unnoticed in connection with Gulliver’s Travels) 
as significant sources of Swift’s satire. 

In his second main division Dr. Eddy takes up successively 
Gulliver’s four voyages and relates each “‘to its own special 
tradition in fiction and satire.” It is then a continuation of the 
source study supplemented by a consideration of the character 
and purpose of the satire. His method is to discover Swift’s 
literary art through a comparison of Gulliver’s Travels with its 
published sources. For instance, the voyage to Lilliput he 
projects against the background of the pygmy commonwealths; 
that to Brobdingnag against the background of the giant 
traditions; and that to the land of the Houyhnhnms against the 
background of the beast utopias, especially D’Ablancourt’s 
Isles des animaux and Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire des oiseaux. 
But in spite of considerable elaboration of theories and opinions 
previously advanced, and a number of interesting observations, 
Dr. Eddy’s criticism does not to me appear to add anything 
expecially new to the subject. 

The final section, Part III, is a brief chapter dealing with the 
continuations and imitations of Gulliver’s Travels in subsequent 
eighteenth century English literature. 

Dr. Eddy has on the whole done his work well; but it is 
impossible to agree with him at every point. His treatment of 
Holberg’s Klimius (a work of uncertain date, probably later than 
Gulliver’s Travels) is vexing; he begins (p. 43) by saying that 
Swift ‘probably did not know” it; presently (p. 67) he declares 
the matter unsettled; and finally (p. 106) he treats it actually 
as a forerunner. Further confusion arises from the fact that 
while attempting a thorough study of Gulliver’s Travels and its 
sources (p. 30), Dr. Eddy arbitrarily limits his source study 
to those voyages which are of a philosophical (that is to say, 
allegorical) nature. If he wishes to investigate the influence of 
the philosophical voyages on Swift’s work, he is free to do so; 
but when he comes to study its sources he must take them 
wherever he finds them. Strangely enough he traces the 
influence (real or possible) on Gulliver's Travels of Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision, Lucian’s Dialogue and On Mourning, Sturmy’s 
Mariner’s Magazine, and Herbert’s Travels, but he nowhere 
finds place to consider Dampier and Defoe, whose influence I 
venture to assert is more obvious and more important than 
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that of a number of writers to whom Dr. Eddy gives considerable 
attention. It is sufficient here to point out that in the voyage 
to Lilliput Gulliver’s shipwreck is an imitation of Crusoe’s ex- 
perience, and that in the account of the Houyhnhnms appear 
a number of devices from the desert island stories. Dampier 
not only influenced Swift’s style (a fact casually recognized in 
the study), but also contributed to the fable. Compare with 
Gulliver’s statement that he sailed from Bristol for the East 
Indies on May 4, 1699, aboard the Antelope, Dampier’s account 
of meeting the Antelope on June 3, 1699, rounding the cape of 
Good Hope on her way to the East Indies." 

Dr. Eddy seems to be very much under the influence of 
the studies of French voyage literature by Dr. Atkinson; hence 
his disproportionate attention to French works as compared 
with Engiish. He does not refer, in discussing the giant bird 
tradition, to the eagle in Chaucer’s House of Fame. Further- 
more, Dr. Eddy’s bibliography (though otherwise comme. .able, 
and classified in a useful manner) shows scant attention to 
authentic and pseudo-authentic English voyages; such a work 
as Neville’s Isle of Pines, which might pass as both a fantastic 
and a philosophical voyage, is wholly ignored. It is significant 
that though he comments upon resemblances between Mande- 
ville’s Travels and those of Odoric, he is apparently unaware of 
the well-known fact that the former is in large part plagiarized 
from the latter. 

Typographically the book has few errors, the worst being 
that on p. i100: the line that should be at the top of the page 
appears at the bottom. By a similar accident Dr. Eddy attri- 
butes Burton’s Queen Anne to the author whose name immedi- 
ately precedes Burton’s in the bibliography. On the same page, 
volume I of Dr. Atkinson’s study is given as of 1820 instead of 
1920. A period occurs where a comma was intended, p. 67, n 78, 
line 5. On p. 99 the section heading (I) comparable to II on 
p. 105 is omitted; and on pp. 122, 123, 134, and 135 sections are 
designated by arabic numerals (2, 3, 4, and 5), whereas the 
series began on p. 116 with roman notation. On p. 86 read 
are for as; p. 89, excel for excell; p. 158, idiosyncrasies for ideo- 
cyncracies; p. 183, prince for price; p. 190, thesis for theses. 

A. W. SECORD 


University of Illinois 


1 Dampier, Voyages, I (1906), p. 416; Gulliver’s Travels (ed .Dennis), p. 18. 
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